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TO 
GERTRUDE AND FRANCES 


PREFACE 


THE PURPOSE OF THIS BOOK is to present to college undergraduates 
an integrated discussion of some of the more significant effects of 
group membership upon individual behavior. Convinced that the 
day of fragmented, unorganized research upon problems of social 
behavior is drawing to a close, the authors have attempted to 
develop a point of view on the basis of empirical findings and with 
an eye to research implications. Their point of view may be ex- 
Pressed in a question: What are the principal consequences for 
individual behavior of these two related facts: (a) human beings 
are language-manipulating animals and (b) human beings live in 
Social growps? 

That language behavior is a basic attribute of the socialized 
human being has been stressed in the Western philosophical tradi- 
tion since the time of the Greeks; it is stressed today by linguists, 
semanticists, sociologists, anthropologists, psychologists, psychia- 
trists, and even by some biologists. It is the belief of the authors 
that this fundamental and unique human accomplishment has not 
yet received its due at the hands of social psychologists; often only 
a few paragraphs, or at most a chapter, have been devoted to 
language behavior in books dealing with the bases of human social 
behavior. The authors look upon language as a basic mode of re- 
sponse which is implicit or presupposed in all characteristically 
human behavior. o. 

That group life is a chief influence upon individual behavior is 
also a very ancient idea. In recent years its implications have been 


systematically developed by social scientists, particularly by socio- 
vii 
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logists, anthropologists, and social psychologists. It has become in- 
creasingly evident that every person’s behavior is affected in ex- 
tremely subtle and previously unsuspected ways as a result of 
membership in social groups. And it has also become evident that 
these group influences are indissolubly linked with the human use 
of language symbols. 

Part I describes the general nature of language and indicates its 
basic importance in the understanding of human behavior. This 
involves, among other things, a discussion of the nature of lan- 
guage, the character of symbolic environments, the group bases of 
languages, the child’s acquisition of language, and the relation of 
language to complex mental activities. Memory, perception, and 
emotional and purposive behavior are shown to be decisively in- 
fluenced by the social environment. 

Part II deals with basic aspects of the socialization process. 
It describes the child’s internalization of group values and indicates 
how this leads to the development of complex verbally organized 
systems of response (“roles”). Role-playing and the development 
of the “self” are related. The authors deal with the socialization of 
the thinking process as a consequence of the acquisition of lan- 
guage and of taking the role of the “generalized other.” Some of 
the more important social bases of thought are examined. 

Part III explores the organization of personality; it centers around 
a discussion of basic roles and of the self as an organization of 
responses to one’s own behavior. Rationalization, projection, and 
other symbolic processes are stressed, thus pointing up their perva- 
sive significance in human activity. The causes of behavior are 
sharply distinguished from the motives of behavior; the latter are 
discussed in relation to the social position of the actor. Conflict 
and disorganization are considered in connection with verbal be- 
havior and role-playing. Various forms of deviant behavior are 


related to a social framework. 
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Part IV represents an application of the systematic framework 
constructed in Parts I, II, and III, with respect to two concrete 
fields of behavior: race and sex. 

Part V treats social change and mass behavior as logical and 
important extensions of the earlier discussions of socialization and 
personality. 

Part VI discusses certain methodological questions and general 
assumptions underlying the text as a whole. These have to do 
primarily with the relationships between man’s biological structure 
and his social behavior. 

Despite their emphasis on an integrated body of theory and data, 
the authors have not made any attempt to set up a “system” in the 
tigid sense of the word. They share the current feeling of futility 
about such system-building in the social sciences. Nor do the 
authors presume to have compiled an encyclopedia of all the re- 
Search studies made in the name of social psychology. They have 
included research materials when these seemed relevant to the 
central ideas under development, and then only in modest degree, 
SO as not to tire the non-professional reader with excessive docu- 
mentation. The authors have undertaken primarily to sketch broad 
and basic outlines and to develop general theories and fundamental 
concepts, 

The authors have concluded each chapter with a section of 
“Materials for Discussion.” Thought-provoking questions and quo- 
tations of the kind here presented may lead the student to think 
out for himself some of the implications of the subject-matter 
treated in the body of the text. 

The authors owe a debt of gratitude to the various authors and 
publishers from whose works they have made frequent quotation. 
They are also indebted to the following people: to Edwin H. 
Sutherland, General Editor of The Dryden Press Sociology Publi- 
Cations, for careful readings of the manuscript and useful sugges- 
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tions; to Stanley Burnshaw and staff of The Dryden Press for 
much pertinent aid and advice; to Albert Cohen, Louis Orzack, 
Annebelle Motz, Erwin Smigel, and Susan Villela Raymond—our 
colleagues at Indiana who have used an unpublished version of 
our text and have offered many useful criticisms; to Lee Neiman, 
Bruce Thomas and Raytha Yokley for assistance with bibliographi- 
cal details; and to our respective wives for help in processing the 
manuscript. 


A.R. L. 


ALL. S. 
March 1949 
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Language Behavior 


CHAPTER I 


Sub-Human Behavior and 
Its Limitations 


Since THE TIME of Darwin it has become customary to think of 
man as the most complex product of the evolutionary process: the 
“highest” animal on the biological ladder. The realization that man 
belongs to the animal world has led biologists to important discov- 
eries. It has also led some students of human behavior, notably the 
psychologists, to propose that the human species be studied as an 
integral part of the over-all mammalian group. Their reasoning, 
carried to its logical conclusion, is as follows: man is the most com- 
plex animal, hence to understand his behavior we must first under- 
stand the behavior of simpler animals. Equipped with this knowl- 
edge, we can then examine human behavior, applying and extend- 
ing to it the principles of animal psychology. Rats, chimpanzees, 
dogs, guinea pigs, and other vertebrates are relatively easy to study; 
their behavior is less complex than man’s and lends itself more 
easily to laboratory investigation and experimental verification, Con- 
sequently, most psychologists who are interested in the theoretical 
aspects of human behavior either (a) study animals rather than 
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men, or (b) study men in terms of principles derived from previous 
investigation of animals. 

Curiously enough, the theory of evolution has led to another and 
contrary approach to human behavior. Advocates of this theory 
hold that, since the human animal is the most complex of all 
species, the task of one who wishes to explain human behavior is 
to study it “on its own level.” Granted that man is a biological 
organism, yet no other species approaches him in complexity of 
organization and response. Accordingly, several generations of so- 
cial scientists, and many psychologists as well, have studied human 
behavior in terms of the fact that only men operate under systems 
of codes, laws, customs, mores, folkways, and the like. In essence, 
they look upon man not simply as a complex animal, but as a 
“social animal” in a way that no other biological organism can be. 

These two divergent theoretical approaches may be reconcilable 
—if not now, perhaps in the future. Some investigators believe the 
two are reconcilable, while others think they are not. Your authors 
are inclined to sympathize with the latter view, but wish to 
make quite clear that the answer does not lie in the hands of our 
Own generation. The two contrasting conceptions—man as a merely 
biological organism and man as a social being—should be viewed 
as working faiths, which later generations must evaluate on the 
basis of empirical investigation. Meanwhile, however, we must rec- 
gnize that at present these two theoretical approaches exist. 

The present volume reflects the conception of man as a social 
being, Our position is that human beings participate in, are iden- 
tified with, and are loyal to, groups; and that the implications of 
this group-membership are crucial in analyzing and understanding 
men’s behavioral responses. 

We begin our book with a consideration of animal behavior, in 
an effort to show what differentiates it from human behavior. 

Wo species of organisms will be discussed: “social” insects and 
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chimpanzees. In at least one respect, both are like human beings: 
their behavior is organized in terms of participation in groups. 
Chimpanzees are among the species closest to men in the evolu- 
tionary picture, hence they warrant comparison with man as the 
lower mammals do not. Insects, of course, are of a much different 
biological order, and no one seriously proposes that the study of 
insects will yield much understanding of human beings. But it is 
interesting to note that some entomologists have even suggested 
that insect societies be studied analogously with human societies. 
Other entomologists point out the dangers of such an analogy, and 
raise serious doubts as to whether the study of higher-level humans 
enables one to learn much about lower-level insects, or vice versa. 
We are not here concerned with ascertaining whether or not insects 
can be studied profitably in human terms; but we believe that be- 


Cause some insects are “sociable” they are worth considering, if only 
briefly, in a text on social psychology. 


INSECT SOCIETIES 
ORGANIZED INSECT GROUPS 


Entomologists have studied certain social insects, including 


beés, wasps, termites, and ants. Members of these species, unlike 
most others, are born, live, and die as members of “societies” or 


communities. That is why they have been labeled the “social 
insects.” 


Their groupings are often complex and highly organized, involy- 
ing the co-operative and systematic efforts of great numbers of indi- 
vidual insects. Ant communities, for example, may consist of thou- 
sands of members each of whom carries on specialized activities: 
breeding, nursing, child-rearing, providing communal tations, feed- 
ing other members, engaging in group warfare, cultivating fungi as 
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food, bequeathing “real estate” to the young, working on “engi- 
neering” projects, and “training” other insects to be docile slaves. 

Such communal activities are possible only because members of 
the insect society are able to “co-operate” with one another. In fact, 
when we use the word “society’—whether human, animal, or insect 
—we imply systematized activity toward group goals. The care of 
eggs and larvae by “nurses” illustrates the co-operative and co-ordi- 
nated nature of activity among ants: 


The eggs soon develop into minute larvae, fragile and helpless 
things that need close and constant care to preserve them. . . . 
From the beginning and throughout their growth . . . they must 
be fed and cared for. Their care is always a first consideration. 
. . . The nurses continually hover over them. They lick them as a 
cat does her kittens. The larvae learn to perk up their weak black 
heads and open their mouths, into which the nurses place food 
and drink. . . . For the most part, nurse ants take up and go 
through their duties in a business-like way. It is done thoroughly, 
and does not cease until the larvae have spun up around them 
their silken cocoons. Nor then; for these cocoons are constantly 
watched, cleaned and cared for, and when the time comes for the 
young imago to escape, it is aided by the scissors-like jaws of the 
nurses, whose obstetrical services are aided by the efforts of the 


out-coming nymph.* 


DIVISION OF LABOR AND BIOLOGICAL 
DIFFERENTIATION 

In any insect community there exist physical differences among 
the individual members. Indeed, physical differentiation among 
ants is often very striking, although their communities consist 
mainly of the same sex (female). This differentiation involves dif- 
erential functions, each physical type being suited by nature for 
Certain communal activities and absolutely or relatively unsuited 
for others, The anatomical structure of a queen ant is very dissimi- 
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lar to that of a worker; her activities and social functions are cor- 
respondingly different; while soldier ants, who are built unlike 
queens and workers, engage in still different activities. All three 
ant “types” are genuine specialists. Bee and termite communities 
are similarly organized along biological lines, 

The point to be grasped here is that the behavior of each insect 
is largely determined by its biological structure. This structure is 
either inherited or, as in the case of the queen bee, both inherited 
and produced by a special diet. The connection between an insect’s 
biological structure and its behavior is such that even behavior 
which appears to be distinctly social or co-operative is really physio- 
logically determined in the embryo, before the insect’s birth. Con- 


sequently, we may say that insect colonies are organized in physi- 
ological terms rather than in terms 


of codes, laws, customs, mores, 
or folkways. 


Members of ant, and other insect, communities acquire their 
given physiological structure by means of hereditary transmission. 
eeler, a recognized American authority on the species, be- 
es that ants have undergone no important structural modifica- 
tion for approximately fifty-five to sixty-five million years; and that 


ant activities today are virtually identical with those carried on 
millions of years ago. 


The physiological structu 
behavior, but results in activi 


liev 


y the previous expe- 
rience of the individual organism.” 2? There is some learned behay- 


ior among insects but it is of limited significance because it is not 
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systematically transmitted from one generation to the next—it dies 
with the insect that practices it. 


NATURE OF INSECT COMMUNICATION 


Insects possess neither speaking nor hearing organs comparable 
to those of human beings, yet communication of a sort does take 
place among insects because of the structure of their sensory organs. 

Sounds are produced by several methods: by wing vibrations, 
through breathing tubes, by the friction of one part of the body 
against another. Gestures are made by body movements: bees, for 
example, when they come upon nectar, communicate their discov- 
ery to other bees by “dancing.” The discoverer either dances round 
and round, wags her tail, or shakes her abdomen from side to side 
before her audience of worker bees. The antennae of insects are 
also used as sensitive instruments by which excitement, discovery, 
and similar “emotions” are transmitted. Thus ants are said to con- 
8regate swiftly around a bit of food found by one of their number 
because the finder produces sound through the friction of one part 
of his body against another. 

Such communication among ants—and among other social insects 
~should not be confused with the articulate and symbol-using char- 
acter of human communication. The language of man consists of 
articulated systems of sounds—codified, conventionalized sets of 
Symbols. Careful studies of bees, ants, termites, and other insects 
have failed to reveal the slightest shred of evidence suggesting the 
existence of symbolic communication among them. Moreover, 
although techniques of communication among young insects appar- 
ently require a simple initial process of learning, they are in no way 
comparable to the complex process by which human infants ac- 
quire the use of language. The basic character of insect commu- 
Nication is so different from the symbolic communication of men 
that one investigator, Schneirla,* suggests we “use a term such as 
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‘social transmission’ for inter-individual arousal in insects, reserving 
the term ‘communication’ for higher levels on which a conceptual 
process of social transmission is demonstrable.” 

The analogy between insects and human societies is, therefore, 
of doubtful validity for both entomologists and social scientists. 
Although insect societies are exceedingly complex and present 
many interesting analogies with human society, the differences are 
profound and decisive. In contrast to human behavior, that of social 
insects depends almost entirely upon inherited mechanisms and 
biological differentiation. Communication among insects proceeds 
upon another and quite different level from that of language behay- 
ior among human beings. What we call “intelligence” and “learn- 
ing” play relatively restricted roles among insects. Patterns of be- 
havior are transmitted biologically from one generation to the next 
with an almost invariable and mechanical regularity. It is scarcely 
necessary to emphasize the contrast between this almost automatic 


activity of insects and the cumulative or changing character of 
human patterns of behavior, 


THE BEHAVIOR OF CHIMPANZEES 


In some respects, therefore, it should be more instructive to com- 
pare ourselves with other mammals, that is, 
like ourselyes. The great apes, who of 
to us on the evolutionary ladder, offer 
comparison; for they are unquestionab 
usual house pets or farm animals, The great ape that has been most 
thoroughly studied is the chimpanzee. We shall attempt to show, 
first, what a sociable animal he is. In describing his behavior we 
shall use language which will bring out his seemingly human qual- 
ities. We shall then point to his limitations, which emerge when 
we compare him to the more complex human being. 


with creatures more 
all the animals stand closest 
pethaps the most intriguing 
ly more intelligent than our 
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SOCIAL BEHAVIOR OF CHIMPANZEES 


Group Solidarity among Chimpanzees. “It is hardly an exaggera- 
tion to say that a chimpanzee kept in solitude is not a real chim- 
panzee at all.” + This statement indicates the extraordinary extent 
to which chimpanzees are influenced by the presence of other 
chimpanzees. When forcibly removed from his companions or 
group, this great ape “cries, screams, rages, struggles desperately to 
escape and return to his fellows. Such behavior may last for hours. 
All the bodily functions may be more or less upset. Food may be 
persistently refused, and depression may follow the emotional 
orgy.” ë The chimpanzee will, in these circumstances, even risk his 
life in an effort to return to his group. When he rejoins it, there 
is great rejoicing and the one who had been isolated displays the 
deepest excitement. 

A chimpanzee locked alone in a cage will stretch his hands out 
through the bars toward his companions, wave and call to them, 
or push various objects through the bars in their direction. If the 
isolated animal’s cries are audible and his gestures visible to the 
others, they may embrace him through the bars of the cage and 
otherwise give evidence of what seems like human sympathy for 
their unhappy fellow. But if they cannot hear him or see him, they 
show no awareness of his absence. If one of their number is taken 
away because of illness or death, there is usually no evidence from 
the others that they grieve for their missing companion or even 
know that he is no longer in their midst. 

Chimpanzees have a characteristic cry of distress. When this cry 
is emitted in connection with some action taken by the human 
investigator, other chimpanzees tend to rally to the support of their 
Companion and threaten or actually attack the offender. Sometimes 
it is hard to train the animals when they are in a group because of 
this danger of attack, particularly when the chimpanzees are adults. 
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Co-operative Behavior. Investigators have noted numerous in- 
stances of co-operative activity among the apes in the solution of 
problems. Each of two apes was individually trained to pull on a 
rope. Then a box of food was placed a short distance from a cage 
containing two animals. Two ropes were attached to the box, and 
the rope-ends left inside the cage. One of the chimpanzees, when 
he found himself unable to move the box by pulling on one of the 
ropes, solicited help from the other animal. He did this by such 
activities as pulling him toward the bars and placing his compan- 
ion’s hands on the second rope. Pulling in unison, the two chim- 
panzees succeeded in bringing the box close enough to reach for, 
grasp, and eat the food it contained. 

Köhler has amusingly described what may be called a co-opera- 
tive joke. A group of chimpanzees eating bread in a cage one day 
grew fond of teasing some chickens. The latter would approach 
the cage, and the chimpanzees would offer them a piece of bread. 
The moment the chickens were about to peck at it, the bread would 
be withdrawn. One of Köhler’s animals on his own initiative shared 
his piece with the chickens, watching them with an air of genial 
detachment. Sometimes while this was going on, another chim- 
panzee would poke a stick or a piece of wire at the chickens. Hav- 
ing hit upon this scheme, the two animals would then continue the 
game: one of them luring the chickens to the bars of the cage by 
holding out bread toward them, the other manipulating the stick 


Fads and Ornamentation, Kohle 
havior among captive chim 
blance to human 


t also describes instances of be- 
panzees, which bear a striking resem- 
interest in fads and ornamentation. Thus, 
some chimpanzees inside a cage pushed straws through the bars, 
holding them among some ants just outside. When a straw was 
covered with ants, it was withdrawn, the ants were eaten, and the 
performance then repeated. Other chimpanzees adopted this actiy- 
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ity as a kind of sport. Several of the animals might be seen seated 
like fishermen in the yard alongside a path used by ants. Each of 
the chimpanzees held a straw which he lowered into the path and 
pulled up when it was covered with ants. After a time they evi- 
dently wearied of this game: they gave it up and turned to some- 
thing else—for example, digging in the ground with a stick or 
jumping with a pole. 

The chimpanzees’ use of ornaments involved walking about with 
a rag, a bit of rope, some grass, or a bundle of twigs on them, or 
with strings dangling over their ears and around their faces. Kohler 
describes this as an almost daily occurrence and notes that the 
chimpanzees derived some kind of satisfaction from it. He also de- 
scribes how the animals became interested in what we may perhaps 
call chimpanzee art. They smeared a white paint-like substance 
over objects in their cages and sometimes over themselves. Like 
some young children, they did this deliberately and rather methodi- 
cally, and apparently with some obscure kind of enjoyment. 

Response to Mirrors. When Köhler first allowed Sultan to look 
at himself in a mirror, that gifted chimpanzee extended his hand 
with the palm turned inward: the typical chimpanzee gesture m 
greeting to a comrade. When the mirror was given to the animals 
they all appeared anxious to obtain it, snatching it from each other 
and peering curiously into the glass surface. One female chim- 
panzee finally captured it, took it away from the others, and pro- 
ceeded to examine it carefully, making repeated efforts to grasp OF 
touch the other chimpanzee that seemed to be peering at her from 
the mirror. 

In this way another curious fad was initiated in Kohler’s ape 


i i i i ections 
community. The animals began to pay attention to their refl i 
in pieces of metal, and the like. 


in pools of water, in shiny objects, A 
iela 


i a £ i 
The chimpanzees could sometimes be observed standing fo 
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tively long periods of time over a pool, watching their reflections, 
grimacing, and swaying back and forth. 

Economic Behavior. In an ingenious experiment ° chimpanzees 
were trained to insert poker chips of various colors into a slot ma- 
chine. A blue chip yielded two grapes, a white chip one, and a 
brass chip none. The animals were also shown how to obtain chips 
by performing work on a different machine, They learned to oper- 
ate both machines, developed a preference for blue as against white 
chips, and preferred both over the brass ones. When denied access 
to the “chimp-o-mat,” they learned to hold on to their “money” for 
a time. When shown a chip they often responded to it by extend- 


ing their lips and smacking them as they did when they were 
offered grapes. 

Behavior toward Human Beings. Mutual skin grooming among 
the apes is an interesting feature of their social behavior. On one 


occasion Kohler had inadvertently Tun a splinter into his finger. 


He called it to the attention of a chimpanzee. The animal imme- 
diately assumed the mien and 


in mutual skin-grooming: he 
fingernails on each side of the splinter, and 


job well done. 


few rewards. Consequently, 
On one occasion when the e 
lead the chimpanzee away, 
acteristic piercing cry of distress. Immediately the other animals in 
the cage rushed to his aid and appeared to be on the point of 
attacking the investigator, desisting only at the last moment. Some- 


ee 
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what later, the same recalcitrant subject repeated the performance. 
But this time, when his companions rushed toward him and ob- 
served the situation, instead of threatening the investigator, they 
began to push the reluctant chimpanzee toward him, as if encour- 
aging the chimpanzee to go along. 

Other interesting instances of quasi-human behavior toward peo- 
ple have been reported. Investigators have noted repeatedly that 
apes in captivity make sexual advances toward human beings, as 
well as toward other animals, such as dogs. Pompous visitors have 
been greeted with something suspiciously like a “Bronx cheer.” 
Sultan, Kéhler’s chimpanzee “genius,” tried to enforce disciplinary 
action in Kéhler’s absence. Frequently animals that have been 
scolded or punished seem to ask their human master for forgiveness 
by whimpering and throwing their arms around his neck. 

Chimpanzees often display what may be characterized as a will- 
ingness to accept a human being as one of them. Kohler, for ex- 
ample, describes his participation in a chimpanzee dance around a 
pole. The apes seemed to relish his part in their sport and showed 
obvious signs of disappointment when he withdrew. It is also a 
ble that chimpanzees—particularly, it would seem, the adult ‘age es 
—show a kind of special and benevolent interest in human chi ee 

On the other hand, some kinds of typically human response a 
not been observed among the apes. They do not weep. Althoug 
they have various ways of indicating pleasure, they do not really 
laugh. Nor do they seem to have the slighest appreciation of human 
laughter; they tend to respond to it with bewilderment or rage. 

A common form of play among apes is what may be called bluf- 
fing. One animal approaches another, making threatening gestures 
or waving a stick. The second apparently recognizes the ‘SHOT 
and responds in kind. That this is a form of play is indicated by 
their behavior: if the animals become really angry, they drop their 
Sticks and their posturing and attack each other with hands, feet, 
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and teeth. The game may be directed at human beings also. Appar- 
ently, it is easier for the chimpanzees to deceive the human scien- 
tists who study them than to deceive a fellow-ape. The animals 
scarcely ever misunderstand one another's gestures and cries. 


ANTHROPOMORPHISM 


Anthropomorphism Cfrom the Greek anthropos, man, and mor- 
phe, form) is a term that refers to the projection of human traits 
onto non-human animals. It is a fallacy to be guarded against 
whenever people discuss animal behavior. Human beings are com- 
pelled to use language structures in describing all behavior, animal 
as well as human: no other means are available. In dealing with 
human behavior, verbal descriptions are appropriate since human 
behavior is largely made up of verbal and quasi-verbal behavior. 


This is not true of animals, of course, for their actions have nothing 
to do with human language. 


Nevertheless, when a man casual] 


y talks about the behavior of 
an animal, he is like 


ly to use words that i 
human attributes in the animal. When he 


pages about the great apes will observe that we 
tinctly anthropomorphic language. Indeed, in a certain sense Jan- 
guage must always be anthropomorphic. Suppose one makes a state- 
ment as simple as: “The chimpanzee placed the box so that by 
standing on it, he could reach the banana.” Surely this sentence 
does not mean that the chimpanzee has verbally formulated his pur- 


have used dis- 


=w ae ee 
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pose within the framework of English or any other language, as 
might be assumed by a too-literal reader. The student can avoid the 
anthropomorphic connotation by imagining the behavior of chim- 
panzees, as described above, as it would appear in motion pictures. 
He should remember that, although we apply human words to the 
actions of animals, the animals themselves do not. 


LIMITATIONS OF CHIMPANZEES 


When we consider the collective achievements of modern civil- 
ized man, we are overwhelmingly impressed by the vast gulf be- 
tween him and the apes. One could go on almost indefinitely enu- 
‘ances of human behavior which are “beyond” 


merating specific inst 
the exact sources 


the ape. It is not so easy, however, to determine 
of the chimpanzee’s limitations or to define the precise limits of his 
accomplishments. This is a problem whose solution depends upon 


experimental and observational investigation of animals. Here we 


can indicate only some of the main types of differences between 


human and sub-human behavior, which are to a degree substan- 


tiated by the work of comparative psychologists. 
Animals Are Limited to the “Here” and “Now.” All sub-human 
limited to the imme- 


behavior is sharply, although not absolutely, 
ne and 


diate concrete situation. This limitation is one of (a) tin 
Cb) space. Thus, Kéhler states as a major difference between man 
and chimpanzee that the time in which the chimpanzee lives 
Stretches back and forward only a little way. The chimpanzee s 
ability to solve problems appears to be determined principally, he 
says, by his “optical apprehension of the situation.” Sticks and other 
struments are most readily used as tools when they are in the 
mmediate proximity of the problem situation. If they are moved 
away from it—as, for example, to the rear of the cage or into an 
adjoining room or corridor—they virtually cease to function as po- 


tential tools, even though the ape may be perfectly familiar with 
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them and see them daily. Similarly, 
chimpanzees may react violently w 


removed, particularly if he cries out or struggles. But once the ani- 
mal has been taken out of sight and hearing, the group appears 
to forget about him almost at once; although t 
continues for some time to seek the company of 

The assertion that animals are limited to the 
requires some qualification: the limitation is not 
it warrant overemphasis. Thus, 
nanas buried in the sand outsid 
cage until the next day, 
to the approximate Spot to search for the buried fruit. Other experi- 
ments clearly indicate ¢ 
within the range of th 


as we have noted, a group of 
hen one of their number is 


he solitary animal 
his fellows. 

“here” and “now” 
absolute nor does 


tion. But, by and large, one 
ed to the here and now. 


WORKING TOGETHER BUT NOT IN COMMON 


ee 


als could build a three-box structure 


Each of the anim 
by himself, but the four could not do so collectively. 
(From W. Köhler, The Mentality of Apes. Harcourt, 
Brace, 1926. Reproduced by permission of the author and 


the publisher.) 


IT'S EASY TO BE ANTI IROPOMORPI TIC 


(From Robert M. Yerk 
Colony. Yale University Press, 1943. 
permission of the author and the publisl 


ses, Chimpanzees: A Laboratory 


Reproduced by 
her.) 
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animals but one. This chimpanzee then completed the structure 
and obtained the prize—without permitting the others to share it. 
Repetition of this experiment always produced the same results, 
with the same animal outlasting the others and winning the reward. 

This picture of three chimpanzees vainly trying to build a three- 
box structure, Kohler describes as “building altogether but not 
in common.” We may understand what he means if we compare 
the building activities of the chimpanzees with those of men. 
Obviously, if each workingman on the job sought to build for 
himself, without regard to the activities of his fellow-workers, 
the results would hardly be efficient. The activities of workingmen 
are organized and co-ordinated according to a plan, a blueprint, 
which is passed around from one to the other, discussed by them, 
and at least generally understood by all of them. In other words, 
each man subordinates his individual activity to the purpose or 
plan which they all have in common. By virtue of possessing this 
common plan, each man can—and often must—engage in an ac- 
tivity different from that of his fellows but each man will—and 
must—contribute to the final result. ie 

Keeping the foregoing illustration in mind, we may say by way 
of contrast that the co-operative behavior of lower animals is deter- 
mined by inherited mechanisms rather than by goals and plans col- 
lectively comprehended. The sex act niay be taken as an illustra- 
tion of this type of unlearned co-operative behavior. Apart from 
such an instinctive response, however, it is exceedingly hard to 
train a number of animals to work cooperatively on any but the 
simplest project. If the task requires each animal to do only what 
he would do if he were working alone, an apparently co-operative 
solution may be reached. Two chimpanzees may, for example, team 
up to lift or pull an object which is too heavy for either to manage 
alone, But when the project requires that the animals learn to Re 
form dissimilar but co-ordinated tasks—as in building a tower wi 
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boxes in order to obtain suspended fruit—they fail because this pre- 


supposes some degree of verbal formulation of purposes and plans 
—and apes cannot make verbal formulations. 


THE USE OF TOOLS 


Despite the demonstrated ability of chimpanzees to use various 
kinds of objects as tools, and even to construct certain types of 
tools, they show almost no tendency to store the tools for future 
use or to transport them systematically from place to place. More- 
over, chimpanzees show Practically no disposition to store or hoard 
food against future contingencies. At this point one may object that 
other animals, especially certain insects, do store and transport food 
in very complex and systematic ways. However, in such instances 


the behavior does not have to be learned: it js biologically deter- 
mined. 


Yerkes states that chim 
destructive impulse,” 
break down any com 


panzees have what seems to be an “innate 
which expresses itself in their tendency to 
plex object made up of various movable or 
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relaxation of that compulsion will be followed by a “reversion to 
type.” 7 


Yerkes exclaimed over the remarkable manner in which the 
chimpanzees of his laboratory colony learned certain human activi- 
ties. Thus, when push-button drinking fountains were installed in 
their cages, only some animals had to be shown how to use them. 
The others learned from watching their fellows. Yerkes also ob- 
served that each generation became more tractable as experimental 
animals, certain of the activities required by the experiments being 
passed on from ape to ape “by imitative process” and from one 
generation to the next “by social tradition.” These effects which 
Yerkes mentions are the result of constant contact with humans 
and with an environment arranged by humans. If the entire colony 
were removed to its native habitat, in a very short time probably 
few if any traces of human influence would emain a new genera- 
tion would not profit from the older generation s contact with civi- 
lization. This is particularly so since drinking-fountains, hammers, 
keys, and the like are not usually found in the ape’s environment. 


i issi ng trained 
It is clear, too, that such transmission as may occur among tra 


i i f language communication as 
chimpanzees is not the result o guag 


humans know it. 


ABSENCE OF SUB-HUMAN CULTURE 

Another general conclusion of those who have studied chimpan- 
zees is: these animals either have nothing which may be called 
“culture,” or have only the most rudimentary aspects of it. A = 
characteristic of any human society is that the accomplishments o 
one generation are handed on to the next, so that each generation 
builds upon what it retains of the accomplishments of previous 


imited extent, or not at al 
generations. This occurs only to a very, limit ; y > 
m -nals. The accumulation of cultural pro 2 
among sub-human animals. ; 


a 


ev,.s.m. 8, W.B. amaan? 
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depends upon the transmission of customs, techniques, and be- 
liefs from one generation to another through the medium of lan- 
guage. Briefly, we may say that, although chimpanzees live in social 
groups, their groups do not produce culture as humans know it be- 
cause the requisite verbal behavior is lacking. 


ABSENCE OF LANGUAGE AMONG APES 


Apes never learn to speak like humans. They do not even at- 
tempt to imitate our manner of speaking, although many investi- 
gators have tried to teach them to. Relevant to this point is a well- 
known study by Kellogg, who reared his own baby son and a 
female chimpanzee infant together for a period of several months, 
treating both alike. The ape leamed to respond correctly to simple 
spoken commands but never learned to s 


peak or to imitate human 
speech, although Kellogg labored industriously to teach her. 
Apes, 


of course, emit characteristic sounds of their own, but 
these do not constitute language in a genuine sense. This m 
be shown by considering three features of so-called “ape la 
(a) The sounds are unlearned. The point has been prove 
sively by Boutan® who raised an ape, wholly isolated f 
apes, from birth until its fifth year. It uttered the same cri 
made by other apes. (b) The sounds emi 
investigators have noted, are “subjective”: 


press emotions, they do not designate or 
words of one writer: 


ay easily 
nguage.” 
d conclu- 
rom other 
es as those 
tted by apes, as various 
that is, they merely ex- 
describe objects. In the 
1° “Chimpanzees can exclaim ‘Kha’ or ‘Nga’ 


s humans delightedly cry ‘yum-yum; but they 
cannot say ‘banana, today.” Their cries of enthusiasm are 


to an immediate situation: such cries “cannot be used 
meals to talk over the merits of the feast.” 
constitute a syste 
system: 


over their food just a 


responses 
between 
Cc) Ape sounds do not 
Is. Yerkes has summarized this lack of 
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Certainly chimpanzees communicate effectively with one another 
by sounds, gestures, facial and bodily expression, postures, and 
visible attitudes which function as meaningful signs. Symbols prob- 
ably are rare and play a subordinate, if significant, role in their 
linguistic expression. Therefore, the composite language of the 
chimpanzee differs greatly from our own. They, for example, have 
no system, or even assemblage, of sounds which may properly be 
termed speech, and nothing remotely like a written language. 


The sounds emitted by apes, or by any other animal, clearly do 
not constitute systematized animal languages similar to the lan- 
guages of men. Neither may one refer to animal sounds as words, 
for if one does, one is forced to recognize that human children also 
communicate their needs to one another and to their elders by 
means of cries, cries as natural for them as are chimpanzee cries to 
the chimpanzee. One would thus be led to say that children have 
language before they learn a language, and that they speak words 
immediately after birth. It is more in accord with accepted usage 
to restrict the term “language” to such conventionalized systems of 
sounds or words as those designated as the English, French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, and other languages. All such systems have 2. 
learned. None of them is passed on through the genes, as are the 
systems of sounds made by animals or babies. ] , 

In addition to their language systems, human beings also make 
characteristic, and relatively unlearned, sounds and gestures com- 
parable to the so-called “language of animals. ‘The human cry of 
agony or of terror, or the wail of a child in distress, are probably 
sufficiently alike throughout the world to be recognized as such by 
any human being. Indeed, if cries and gestures are to be designated 
as speech or language, then it would not be altogether w 
priate to say that we can hold conversations with a chimpanzee! 
On the whole, therefore, we are justified in stating that the 


intercommunication but no language among animals. 


aw.. n, E, W.D. L188ABB 
CER 
Pain lt o n pp AmA 
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MAN’S POSSESSION OF LANGUAGE AS A 
DIFFERENTIATING FACTOR 


ANIMAL LANGUAGES? 


Although genuine animal languages have not been discovered, 
is it not possible that further investigation may reveal their exist- 
ence? 

If by “language” we mean one that is similar to human language, 

€ answer to this question is a very blunt “no.” Enough is known 
about animal sounds to enable us to state flatly that animals do not 
communicate in terms of systematized meanings. The biologist, 
J. Bierens de Haan, in a very interesting paper entitled “Animal 
Language in Its Relation to That of Man,” 12 
clusively summarized the arguments against t 
of unknown animal languages. He notes, 
language has six characteristics: 


has clearly and con- 
he possible existence 
first of all, that human 


. the sounds used in it are vocal, articulate, and have some 
conventional meaning, they indicate something, 
the intention of communicating something to so 
are joined together to form new combinations, 
various and different content are formed.1* 


are uttered with 
mebody else, and 
so that phrases of 


Bierens de Haan reasons that animals possess, at best, “pseudo- 
languages,” since man’s language is of a decisively different order. 


We may summarize the evidence he offers for this judgment as 
follows: 


1. “Vocal”: the great majority of animals are mute—including most 
of the vertebrates. 


2. “Articulate”: syllables are joined together. This is impossible 
when sounds are produced by organs other than the mouth. 
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Among the higher animals that possess voices, there is generally 
no joining together of syllables. Humans combine syllables into 


words. 

3. “Conventional meaning”: there is, with few exceptions, no 
direct relation between meaning and the nature of the sound. 
Even among the higher animals, sounds are innate and typical of 


the whole species. 
4. “Indication”: with the aid of conventional meaning it becomes 


possible to indicate something—an object, situation, etc. Among 
the animals, sounds do not name objects or situations, but express 


“sentiments” and “emotions.” 
5. “Intention”: animal sounds are generally uttered without ref- 


erence to other beings. Although not made with intent to influence 
others, these sounds may be responded to by other animals. 

6. “Joined together to form new combinations”: combining words 
into phrases does not occur among animals. Only man does this. 


Tt goes against common-sense conceptions—built as they are upon 
fairy tales, comic strips, and uncritical observations of household 
pets or farm animals—to conclude that animals do not or cannot 
have a medium of communication similar to man’s. Students often 
adhere tenaciously to the belief that animals may have languages: 
“After all, they don’t use our language, so that we can't ask them. 
But this becomes a feeble argument when we recognize the vocal, 
articulate, referential, and systematic character of human commu- 
nication. The point is not whether animals communicate, for they 
do in their own ways. But certainly they have nothing approaching 
the elaborate linguistic systems under which humans live and into 
which children must be inducted in order to act and think like 


“humans.” 
SOME CONSEQUENCES OF THE LACK OF LANGUAGE 


d animal 
rences, 


The fundamental difference, then, between human an 
behavior, basic to and in a sense determining all other diffe: 
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is that men can talk and animals cannot. The human being’s pos- 
session of language symbols and his ability to produce them volun- 
tarily, enables him to overcome the limited time-and-space perspec- 
tive in which, as we have noted, sub-human organisms may be said 
to be enclosed. Indeed, it may be more accurate to say that the pos- 
session of language has enabled human beings to “invent” space 
and time: past, present, and future. Man has the capacity to re- 
spond to events which transpired hundreds or even thousands of 
years ago, to predict or conceive future events, and to imagine 
objects and events which are remote in space or entirely non- 
existent. This capacity involves nothing more mysterious than the 
ability to formulate propositions and to make statements about such 
objects and events, and in turn to be influenced by those proposi- 
tions and statements. 

It is sometimes stated that animals do not have reason, and that 
they lack intelligence and imagination. The difficulty in accept- 
ing such explanations of the differences between human beings and 
animals is twofold. (a) No one knows precisely what is meant by 
such terms as “intelligence,” “imagination,” or “reason”—we hu- 
mans have not yet agreed on definitions. (b) When human beings 
are, for one reason or another, deprived of the influences that reach 
them through the medium of language systems, the differences 
between them and other animals with respect to intelligence, 
reason, and the like, vanish, We shall see in a later chapter that 
children deprived of opportunities to learn language do not develop 
these usual human attributes. From the point of view of this book 
it is much more advantageous to say that chimpanzees lack Jan- 
guage than to say that they lack reason; for the former Proposition 
is open to empirical demonstration, while the latter is not. 

As Köhler significantly remarks," the chimpanzee’s reaction to 
a situation is determined by his “optical comprehension” of that 
situation. Similarly, one may also say that the crucial difference is 
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not that animals lack purposes but that they do not make or for- 
mulate propositions about their purposes. It is this fact, coupled 
with the ape’s inability to make verbal responses to his physical 
environment, which probably accounts for the animal's failure to 
store food and tools or to transport them systematically for future 
use. The same may perhaps be said of what we described above as 
the chimpanzee’s tendency to destroy complex objects, rather than 
to create and preserve them. 

Storing food and tools, and transporting them systematically for 
future use presuppose the ability to represent goals to oneself. Very 
young human children and apes both lack this ability; and both, 
in infancy, exhibit roughly comparable behavior in certain respects, 
as Kelloge’s study has so effectively shown. The absence of moral- 
ity, religion, conscience, etc., among both adult apes and human 
infants is based upon the same inability to represent to oneself in 
terms of a human language, one’s own goals, purposes, or princi- 
ples. The human child eventually overcomes his “natural” tenden- 
cies in these fields during a gradual process of social learning. The 
medium by which this change is brought about, and which makes 
the change possible, is language. The acquisition and handling of 
language is fundamental in the process of socialization. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF SUB-HUMAN BEHAVIOR 


The study of sub-human behavior has two general functions for 
the social psychologist. In the first place, it provides a picture of 
response mechanisms and adaptive devices, which gradually in- 
Crease in complexity, sensitivity, and variability as one ascends the 
evolutionary scale to man. The social insects offer illustrations of 
Societies based on principles altogether different from those which 
form the foundations of human groups; and these principles are 
instructive chiefly in a negative way, showing us what human 
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behavior is not, rather than what it is. The second main purpose 
in studying sub-human behavior is to bring into sharper focus the 
differences among organisms of various degrees of complexity. As 
the evolutionary process develops to more complex and more spe- 
cialized levels, new behavioral possibilities and principles emerge. 

With reference to understanding human social behavior, the 

study of sub-human organisms enables us to form tentative concep- 
tions of (a) similarities (common features) of human and sub- 
human behavior, and (b) differences Cunique elements) which dis- 
tinguish man from all other living forms. We must not ignore either 
of these two aspects. Experimental and comparative psychologists 
frequently stress the similarities and underplay or altogether dis- 
regard the differences between man and other animals; theologians 
and philosophers, on the other hand, often stress the differences to 
the point of failing to recognize that man, after all, is an animal. 
Social scientists are concerned largely with political, economic, 
gal, moral, religious, and other specific forms of behavior, which 
are found almost exclusively in human beings living in groups. 
They are concerned, in other words, with analyzing the unique 
phases of human behavior; therefore it is inevitable that they should 
seek explanations of this behavior in terms of something which 
human beings have and which other organisms lack. Such expres- 
sions as “culture,” “cultural heritage,” “mores,” “institutions,” 
“traditions,” “law,” “politics,” “economics,” “philosophy,” “religion,” 
“science,” “art,” “literature,” and “mathematics” all point to unique 
attributes of human behavior, These differences between men and 
apes cannot be logically explained by referring to things which they 
have in common. 

The simplest and most plausible way af accounting for the differ- 
ences is in terms of the absence of language behavior in sub-human 
animals. Apart from this fundamental difference, the gap between 
human behavior and that of chimpanzees is relatively slight. The 


le 
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appearance of language in the history of the human species made 
possible new modes of behavior and expanding, cumulative tradi- 
tions. The gradual evolution of what is called “culture” has progres- 
sively widened the gap between human and sub-human forms; 
without it, the unique and distinctive accomplishments of con- 
temporary man are inconceivable. 

In the present chapter we have emphasized man’s place in the 
natural world by indicating the many impressive similarities be- 
tween his behavior and that of the chimpanzee, who stands closest 
to him on the evolutionary scale. This comparison throws light on 
the continuity of evolutionary development. At the same time, we 
have shown wherein the behavior of men is different from that of 
apes; and we have suggested that these differences stem from man’s 
possession of language. This possession has made man dependent 
upon the groups of which he is a member, to a degree and in ways 
which are not paralleled in the rest of the animal world. The re- 


maining chapters of this book are concerned with a more detailed 


consideration of the implications of these ideas. 


MATERIALS FOR DISCUSSION 


F (ore ects 

“Man, unlike all other animals, uses ‘signs not only to indicate 
things, but also to represent them. To a clever dog .. - if you say 
‘dinner’ he becomes restive, expecting food. You cannot make any 
that is not taken as a signal of something 


communication to him 
g.”—S. LANGER. 


immediately forthcomin 
man alone among the animals has a language. 


“Tt is not true that A s 
Every animal with a conditioned response is reacting to a symbol, 


iti jmulus is @ symbol of the unconditioned stim- 
ae nica when he hears the dinner bell under- 
' ne 


stands the meaning of the bell, which has become for him a symbol 
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for food. When that little bit of language has been built up be- 
tween a scientist and a dog, it becomes possible for the dog to tell 


the scientist whether long-continued loud noise deafens the dog, 
for the dog can say ‘I hear the bell’ simply by salivating, or ‘I do | 


not hear any bell’ by not salivating."—T. A. Ryan. 


“Tigers do not know that human beings have no sense of smell, 


and when a tiger becomes a m 


an-eater it treats human beings 


exactly as it treats wild animals, that is, it approaches its intended 


victims up-wind, or lies in wait for them down-wind.’—J. Corserr. 
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CHAPTER II 


Groups, Language, and Symbolic 


Environments 


IN tHe precepine chapter the significant differences between 
human and sub-human behavior were emphasized. The essential 
difference, as we have tried to show, revolves around man’s use of 
language. If, then, language is central to an understanding of 
human conduct, it demands very careful consideration. But lan- 
guage can be, and has been, considered from many different points 
of view: grammarians have studied its grammar, linguists its forms 
and mechanics, anthropologists its variations from one habitat to 
another, sociologists and historians its changes across time; physiol- 
ogists have noted its anatomical sources; and philosophers have 
speculated upon its reputed origins and initial development. As 
social psychologists, we are interested primarily in studying how 
language is related to human behavior. In a sense, everything in 

way or another, is germane to that relationship. 
shall consider only three general 
its dependence upon social groups, 


3I 


this text, in one 
In this chapter, however, we 
aspects of human language: (a) 
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Cb) its “nature,” and Çc) the symbolic environments which it 
enables man to create, 


THE GROUP BASES OF LANGUAGE 
THE UNIVERSALITY OF HUMAN LANGUAGE 


Anthropologists, who are specialists in this field, assure us that 
all peoples have a language. Every society of human beings, 
whether “civilized” or “primitive,” possesses some form of language. 
No tribe, not even the most illiterate, has been found without a 
system of speech. 

Differences among the languages of various countries are very 
apparent, as any traveler to a foreign land can attest. What is not 
so apparent, although equally true, is that the language of every 
human society is complex, intricate, and systematic—the carrier of 
a great wealth of experience and attitude. Sapir has written that 
“the mechanics of significant understanding between human beings 


are as sure and complex and rich in overtones in one society as in 
9 ” 1 a oe . 

another.” 1 Every existing language contains at least 5,000 words. 
As exa 


mples of “primitive” language complexity we might note 
that in the speech of the Abipones, a South American Indian tribe, 
the verb can take more than 400 endings to indicate mood, person, 
and tense; while in some aboriginal-Australian tongues dual, triple, 
and even quadruple forms of nouns are in use.* Sapir has perhaps 
overstated the case for the equal complexity of all languages; but 
no linguist would deny that speech is highly developed the world 


over. It is for this reason that one writer has referred to language 
as mankind's “fundamental institution.” 3 


LANGUAGE AS PART OF THE SOCIAL HERITAGE 


The social heritage of any society consists of its traditional ways 
of acting, believing, and speaking. This social heritage—often re- 
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ferred to as “culture’—is distinct from the biological heritage. The 
latter is transmitted from parents to infant by way of parental genes 
in the chromosomes: it is a strictly biological transmission. The 
genes determine such physical characteristics as hair color and eye 
color. A basic difference between biological and social heritage is 
that the latter is never passed on biologically from parent to child; 
the child must acquire the social heritage through some process of 
learning. 

Different societies possess different social heritages. Traditional 
ways of acting, thinking, believing, and speaking vary widely from 
country to country and from place to place. In the United States 
we thank a hostess for a delicious meal by complimenting her ver- 
bally; in another country the compliment may take the form of an 
appreciative “burp.” In the United States it is assumed that indi- 
viduals deeply in love with each other will have the most propitious 
marriages; in many other places love is considered rather irrelevant 
to the success of a marriage. 

The language of any given society is part and parcel of its social 
heritage. Like other traditional ways, language is passed down from 
generation to generation by a non-biological franemission: The new- 
bom baby is unable to speak his parents’ tongue; nor does he 
acquire the ability to do so as a result of later bodily maturation. 
Just as the infant must learn many other customs and traditions of 
his parents, so he must learn what words go with what objects: 
he must learn word-order, pronunciation, and also—if he learns to 
write—spelling, punctuation, and the nuances of meaning. 

It is clear that the language learned by the child is not primarily 
his language so much as it is his society’s. Adults have linguistic 
standards to which the child must conform. While different indi- 
viduals May set unique stamps of pronunciation, enunciation, and 
meaning upon established ways of speaking and writing, neverthe- 
less there is a common core to all these individual treatments. 
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Webster's dictionary recognizes this when it defines language as 
“the words forming the means of communication among members 
of a single nation.” 

Language is a group product which, like every other part of the 
social heritage, must be learned. In the words of Judd: 


The child playing in the sand invents a word for the pebbles that 
fill its hand. The new word is “pocos.” Does society adopt this 
word . . . ? Not at all. Society has an expression of its own for 
the designation of pebbles, and it does not look with favor on the 
exercise of further inventive genius. So the child’s word “pocos” 


lingers for a time in the tolerant memory of the immediate family 
and then passes into oblivion.* 


Many children invent a baby-talk speech of some complexity, 
which the parents learn, acquiescing for a while in a bizarre lin- 
guistic game. But if the growing child is to be understood by per- 
sons outside the family, if he is to become an adjusted member of 
society, he must eventually employ generally accepted linguistic 
forms. 

Indeed, marked individual deviation from the accepted language 
meets with the displeasure of one’s associates, To be sure, a certain 
amount of latitude is allowed: Americans do not all pronounce, 
enunciate, or form sentence constructions identically. But one must 
not stray too far from certain linguistic patterns. Generally speak- 
ing, a future tense cannot be substituted for a past tense to indicate 
something that has happened. In the United States, American 


word order must be used; German word order is scarcely permis- 
sible. In France, inflection and intonatio 


n must approach a com- 
mon French standard; they must not be appreciably American or 


Chinese. Marked deviation from the community’s linguistic norm 
will fall stridently upon the ears of one’s friends and associates; 
they are likely to respond with expressions of displeasure, distaste, 
snobbery, amusement, or ridicule. Deviants may even be punished: 
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witness how “bad” grammar may deprive a man of vocational op- 
portunities or prevent college students from passing Freshman 
English. 

Such reactions to “breaking the rules” are in no way different 
from reactions to transgressing other customs and rules. Language 
is an integral part of a society's social heritage; like other items in 
this heritage, linguistic ways are public property and must not be 
grossly violated. And like other items of the social heritage, lan- 
guage may be utilized by individuals and turned to private ends; 
it may be made to fit the pattern of unique personalities. But indi- 
viduals must operate within a framework of what is and what is 
not deemed permissible. Language is essentially a group product, 
the outcome of the common experiences of members of social 


groups. 
SPECIAL LANGUAGES 


The social character of language may be underscored by noting 
what linguists term “special languages.” 


uage” we mean a language which is em- 
ployed only by groups of individuals placed in special circum- 
stances. The language of the law is a case in point. In the exercise 
of their profession lawyers employ a language very far removed 
nary speech; it is a special legal language. Another 
n ecclesiastical language. A special lan- 
ddressing the Deity. . . . All forms of 
tudents, artisans, and thieves all use 
a language of their own. - » + They all have this in common . . . 
when their structure is examined they are found to be the outcome 
of a common tendency to adapt the language to the functions of 


By the term “special lang 


from that of ordi 
example can be found i 
guage is often used in a 
slang are special languages- S 


a particular group.* 


Just as each society has a native tongue of its own, each subsec- 
tion of a given society has some special “lingo” or “slang” or spe- 
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cialized word-usages of its own. Medical students, for example, 
have to learn anatomical and medical terms; students of this text- 
book must know some sociological and psychological terminology; 
each generation of high-school and college students uses a distinct 
slang of its own generation; Park Avenue society speaks a somewhat 
different English from the speech of the tenement districts. Thou- 
sands of vocations and businesses each have their special vocabu- 
laries, which the newcomer has to acquire and use correctly in 
order to “be on the inside,” 

Each special language is based upon and utilizes the framework 
of the larger society’s language. Yet a person who is “outside” the 
group which employs a special language is made aware of being a 
stranger to the ways of that group when he encounters its distinc- 


diers, and children in the 
are both cases in point. 


LANGUAGE AND GROUP EXPERIENCES 


It has often been said that the 
are reflected to an astonishin: 
interesting examples of this 
Hiller writes that the Englis 
have a language rich in nua 
Eskimos, because they are 
minute distinctions among 
Klineberg comments on th 


history and interests of a people 
g degree in their language. Many 
mirroring of interests can be found, 
h, living near the water as they do, 
nces and expressions for the sea; that 
preoccupied with cold weather, make 
numerous kinds of snow and snowfall.® 
e Arabs’ concern with the camel: 

There are said to be about six th 
way with “camel,” including 
attributes associated with it. 
and classes of camels accordi 


ousand words connected in some 
words derived from the camel and 
These include, for instance, names 
ng to function—milk camels, riding 
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camels, marriage camels, slaughter camels, etc.; names of breeds of 
different degrees of nobility of lineage, derivation from different 
lands, etc.; names of camels in groups, as several, a considerable 
number, innumerable, and with reference to their objects—grazing, 
conveying a caravan, war expedition, etc.; as many as fifty words 
for pregnant camels, states of pregnancy, stage at which movement 
of the foetus is first felt, mothers who suckle and those who do not, 


those near delivery, etc." 


To choose an instance from our own society: almost any middle- 
class American woman has a more discriminating color vocabulary 
than her husband; her vocabulary thus reflects a more direct pre- 
occupation with clothes, styles, and home decoration. Similarly, the 


special languages of the sub-groups in any society provide us with 
illustrations of this mirroring of interests by language. The idioms 
and vernacular of sociologists, physicians, soldiers, journalists, bank- 
ers, college students, office-workers, football players, all reflect their 
respective dominant interests and concerns. 

Language is also the carrier—and the embodiment—of features 
of the environment which group members feel to be important. 
Words employed by people designate, refer to, and select aspects 
of the world relevant to their lives. “For not everything in the world 
has a name . . . language singles out for specification only those 
features which are, in a peculiar sense, common to the social 


group.” 8 As Lewis says: 


Among the Solomon Islanders - - : there are nine distinct names 
for the cocoanut, signifying stages 17 its growth, but no word cor- 
responding to our general term cocoanut.” On the other hand, 
they have only one word which covers all four meals of the day— 
breakfast, dinner, tea, supper—but no special name for each of 
these. It is of practical importance to them to distinguish the nine 
stages of the cocoanut but not to discriminate between “dinner” 
and “tea.” ... A concept is a means of preserving distinctions 
which are of practical importance in the life of a community? 
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Examples taken from the argot of the confidence man will illus- 
trate concretely how the members of a group develop concepts that 
refer to matters of group interest. The confidence man is a criminal 
who lives by his wits and his tongue; his stock-in-trade is to relieve 
people of their money by deceiving them. This is done by persuad- 
ing the victim to invest money in what is, in reality, a fake enter- 
prise. Here are some terms in the confidence man’s vocabulary: 


Mark: A victim, or intended victim. Synonyms for mark are apple, 
Bates, egg, fink, John Bates, Mr. Bates, savage, chump, 


To put the mark wp: To locate a good prospective mark. 
Tow: A bank roll. 


To rumble: To excite a mark’s suspicion. 


The send: The stage in a big con-game at which the mark is sent 
home for a large amount of money. 

To sting: To take a mark’s money. 

Touch: The money taken from a mark. 


To tear off: To cheat one’s partner out of his share of a touch.° 


DEPENDENCE OF GROUP ACTIVITY ON 
COMMUNICATION 


Language is not only a 
group interests: 
human groups 
family, could co 


ory, a police force, an army. 
Sociologists, whose specialty is 


out that, if human beings are to 
must be a certain amount of unde 


point 
there 
tstanding, agreement, and shared 
There must be “consen- 


sus” among group members. There could scarcely be such con- 
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sensus without the existence of a medium of communication. Lan- 
guage makes possible the transmission of traditions and skills, the 
formulation of goals, the discussion of tactics, strategy, rules, and 
procedures—in short, language makes possible the existence of 
human group organizations and gives them continuity in time and 


space. 
THE NATURE OF LANGUAGE 


The nature of human communication—as distinct from that of 
animals—has been touched upon in the previous chapter. Now it 
requires a more explicit and detailed treatment. 


SIGNS, SYMBOLS, AND LANGUAGE 

The classification and analysis of language symbols are exceed- 
ingly complex and controversial tasks. We have not yet achieved 
generally acceptable concepts and a stable working vocabulary, 
although various attempts have been made to provide them. Rec- 
ognizing the difficulty of the problem and the possibilities of confu- 
sion, we shall present a greatly simplified account and confine our- 
selves to making only a few fundamental distinctions. 

Signs. All living creatures learn to respond to cues in their envi- 
tonment. Inevitably some stimuli come to stand for other stimuli. 
The ound ofa gong or a whistle, itself entirely unrelated to the 
process of eating, causes a dog to expect food, if in past experience 
this sound has always preceded dinner; it is a sign . . . of his 
food.” 11 The dog learns also to respond to visual cues (a stick), 
to movements (raising of hand), to odors (cat), and so on. Such 
learning of cues has been called “conditioning” by psychologists, 
and in the laboratories they have obtained many examples of ani- 
mals conditioned to respond to “substitute stimuli.” The world of 
any animal (human or sub-human) is full of such cues, and beha- 
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vior is largely to be accounted for in terms of responses to them. 
Hereafter we shall refer to learned cues as “signs.” 

For technical purposes, let us describe a sign as a stimulus which 
calls for a response that is the same as or similar to the response 
previously evoked by some other stimulus. We may think of “sign- 
behavior” as running a gamut from the very simple to the very 
complex. It ranges from the most elementary forms of conditioning 
to the most complex verbal behavior. Between these two poles there 
exists a wide range of sign situations. A simple sign response may 
be produced in an animal by repeatedly sounding a buzzer and 
always feeding him immediately thereafter. This situation may be 
made more complex in various ways, such as by delaying the 
reward, by introducing the factor of punishment, by giving the 
animal multiple-choice problems, or by requiring him to respond 
to two simultaneous signs. Thus, an animal may be taught to obtain 
food by pressing a lever; later he may be taught that pressing the 
lever will yield the usual reward only when a green light is on, and 
not when a red light is glowing. Experimental psychologists who 
study the conditioning processes in animals can investigate only 
part of the total sign range because there is no verbal sign behavior 
among sub-human animals. 

Symbols. ‘The type of sign behavior with which social psycholo- 
gists are mainly concemed is symbolic behavior. A symbol is a spe- 
cial type of sign: that is, it is a complex kind of sign. Without 
entering into the intricacies, controversies, and unsolved problems 
that exist in this area, it will suffice for our purposes to use the term 
“symbol” as synonymous with “conventional sign.” 

A conventional sign may be contrasted with a “natural sign.” 
The latter is (a) a movement, sound, smell, or any other stimulus 
that stands for (b) something else, by virtue of the fact that both 
a and b occur together in the same space-time framework. The 
natural sign is always tied to a concrete situation. For example, the 
dog that follows the rabbit’s trail connects the scent of the rabbit 
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with the actual rabbit because stimulus and substitute-stimulus go 
together in his experience. By contrast, the conventional sign is 
arbitrary or movable rather than concrete or “adherent.” The word 


SOME NON-VERBAL SYMBOLS 


EES > 
Symbols like these are not language symbols in the narrow 
sie ge ey presuppose linguistic symbols and must 

i be interpreted by means of them. 


“dog,” for example, has no necessary connection with the actual 
class of animals that it designates. Other sounds can, and indeed 
do, serve equally well, since persons of different countries designate 
dogs by different sound symbols. : 

The verbal responses of humans, whether spoken or written, are 
symbolic responses. The sounds uttered have conventionally agreed 
upon meanings. There are some activities and objects, other than 
linguistic ones in the narrow sense, which may also be viewed as 
language symbols. Tools, rites, ceremonies, art objects, monuments, 
machines, and other cultural objects often function as language 
symbols in the broadest sense- They almost literally “say” things to 
people who understand them. But to members of a primitive society 
the cultural objects of a European country may “say” nothing—as 
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though they were “spoken” in a foreign language. Tools, rites, 
ceremonies, art objects, etc., may be considered symbols because 
their significance, like the significance of words, derives from the 
systems of meanings around which human groups are organized. 

Some characteristics of language symbols which distinguish them 
from other kinds of signs may be briefly summarized: 


1. They constitute systems, so that the meaning of any single 
symbol cannot be grasped in isolation but must be understood 
within the system. For example: “wife,” which is intelligible 
only in terms of a wider linkage of symbols like “husband,” 
“marriage,” and the like. 
Language symbols, as we shall soon show, are inherently social 
in character and meaning. They evoke from the person who 
produces or uses them the same or similar responses as those 
elicited from the persons to whom they are directed. If commu- 


nication is faulty, if the speaker talks past the listener, then the 
words do not function as symbols. 


. They can be produced voluntarily even when the external 
events or objects to which they refer are absent or non-existent. 
We may thus say that since people carry their symbolic systems 
around with them, the fact that one makes assertions about an 


object does not prove that the object is present or even that it 
exists, 


The philosopher, Morris*2 defines the symbol as a second-order 
sign: that is, a sign which stands for another sign. There is some 
important experimental evidence from comparative psychology 
which supports this view, and suggests that the sign responses of 
lower organisms are limited to the first-order Cless complicated) 
variety. 

It should not be assumed that human beings operate exclusively 
on the level of linguistic symbols, although that is their most char- 
acteristic mode of behavior. Nor should it be overlooked that this 
“symbolic behavior” is itself not a single, unified process: it falls 
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into many different types which, in their turn, represent a graded 
scale from the most simple to the most complex. The use of proper 
names is an example of a very simple symbolic process, since the 
person’s name refers only to a single object and can be fairly ade- 
quately defined by pointing. The use of a class name, such as 
“human being,” is more complex because the name refers to many 
objects and involves differentiation between “human” and “non- 
human.” The use of such terms as “tautology,” “contradiction,” 
“truth,” “generalization,” and “abstraction,” is still more compli- 
cated because these symbols refer to other symbols, and to the man- 
ner in which they are interrelated. The manipulations of abstract 
orders of symbols by mathematicians, logicians, philosophers, and 
other scholars, are among the most complex kinds of symbolic 
behavior. 


SYMBOLIC BEHAVIOR AS SHARED BEHAVIOR 


Let us suppose that a dozen dogs have been conditioned, so that 
whenever a buzzer sounds each produces saliva and otherwise 
behaves as though he anticipated being fed. Then suppose that all 
twelve dogs are together in one room and that the buzzer is 
sounded. Presumably, all would respond in the same way to the 
same stimulus. Can we not say that all of them are responding as 
a group to a sign which all understand in the same way? To answer 
this question, let us compare such a situation with that prevailing 
in an Eskimo settlement when the food supply is running low. A 
hunting party sets out to obtain seals to replenish the food supply. 
Can we say that the members of the hunting party, like the dozen 
dogs described above, are making similar responses to the same 
stimulus and that therefore the two types of activity are the same? 

A moment's reflection will show that there is a fundamental dif- 
ference between these two situations. Through intercommunication 
the Eskimos respond as a group, acting collectively rather than 
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individually. Their behavior is shared; that of the dogs is not. Each 
member of the Eskimo settlement grasps the common purpose. In 
terms of that common purpose, which each understands and knows 
the others understand, they respond not in the same way, but in 
different ways, in order to attain the common goal. Some members 
of the settlement stay at home and prepare to take care of the kill; 
others form the hunting party within which all may play different 
but co-ordinated roles. 

Perhaps it may be helpful to think of language behavior on the 
analogy of a game of checkers. A game of checkers is not an indi- 
vidual phenomenon; it does not belong to either player. It proceeds 
according to certain rules which, again, do not belong to any one 
person; each player must place the formulated rules above his desire 
to win, or the game ceases. The very existence of the game, and 
the possibility of winning it, require that both players understand 
and abide by the rules. The game of checkers, like language beha- 
vior, is a genuinely shared phenomenon. 

It is no accident that the Greek word, symbola, from which our 
English “symbol” is derived, referred to “the two halves of a broken 
stick or coin which were kept as tokens of a contract. Thus the 


word came to mean an item, such as a word, employed as an instru- 
ment of communication.” 13 


GESTURES AS SHARED SYMBOLS 
The shared character of lan 


guage may be emphasized by noting 
how conventional gestures are 


utilized and understood, Gestures— 
like shaking hands in greeting, showing affection by kissing, and 
waving good-bye—all seem very “natural” to Americans, Yet these 
acts do not seem natural at all to the people of some other countries 
and societies. A Palaung woman in Southeast Asia said, 
eral Englishmen had heartily shaken her hand: 

they mean to be kind, but what a strange custom. 


after sey- 
“I suppose that 
I am very glad 
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that it is only my hand that they wish to shake and not my head 
Most human gestures are highly conventionalized and stylized, 
taking on their meaning through cultural definitions. The identical 
gesture may evoke, in different lands, very different meanings; con- 
versely, different gestures may stand for the same meanings. Only 
if both persons—the one who makes the gesture and the one who 
sees the gesture—attach the same significance to it, can there be 
communication between them. An “outsider” will attach the wrong 
meaning Cor no meaning) to the gesture, hence communication 
will be impaired. 

The following mixture of cross-cultural gestures representing 
“greeting,” quoted from Hiller, serves to illustrate the shared and 


conventional character of human gestures: 


Among the Wanyika, people meet by grasping hands and pressing 
their thumbs together; dwellers in the region of the Niger join 
their right hands and separate them with a pull so that a snapping 
noise is made by thumb and fingers. “The handshake of the Arab 
seems to be a scuffle in which each tries to raise to his lips the 
hand of the other.” The Ainus draw their hands from the shoulders 
and down the arms to the fingertips of the person greeted, or they 
rub their hands together. . » « Polynesians stroke their own faces 
with the other person's hands. . . . The Fuegians in saluting 
friends hug “like the grip of a bear.” Some peoples greet by placing 
one arm around the neck of the person saluted and chucking him 
under the chin, or encircling his neck with their arms... . 
[Among the Ainus a distinction is made] in the manner of 
greeting appropriate for men and women ... men rub their 
hands together, raise them to the forehead (palms up), and then 
rub the upper lip with the first finger of the right hand. . . . In 
some Eskimo tribes . . . the courteous way of greeting a stranger 
is to lick one’s own hands, draw them first over one’s own face and 
then over that of the visitor. - + - Among the Polynesians, Malays, 
Burmese, Mongols, the Lapps, and others—a usual salute is that 
of smelling each other's cheeks.** 
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Even gestures of assent, dissent, and beckoning—which most 
Americans probably feel to be among the most natural and uncon- 
ventional gestures—are conventionally defined: 


The natives of New Zealand show assent by elevating the head 
and chin instead of nodding as we do. The Turk expresses negation 
by throwing his head back and simultaneously making a clucking 
noise with his tongue. The inhabitants of the Admiralty Islands 
indicate a decided, vigorous negative by means of a smart, quick 
stroke of the nose with an extended finger of the right hand; if 
the negative is doubtful or hesitant, the finger lingers on the way 
and is rubbed slowly across the nose. . . . Beckoning is . . . done 
by motions which are the opposite of those employed in our cul- 
ture. Some people make this gesture by holding the hand half erect 
with the palm forward, and moving it toward the person addressed. 
To beckon approach, the Bahima of ea 
in a manner that looks like 
Niam of central Africa wave 
take for a withdrawal. 


stern Africa reverse the palm 
a sign of repulsion, while the Niam- 
their arms in a way which we might 


Such gestures would have either no meaning or the wrong 


meaning to us, as outsiders to these societies: we do not share the 
gestural symbols of these other peoples. 


PSEUDO-COMMUNICATION 


It often happens that two persons become involved in an argu- 
ment in which both use the same words, but the words have differ- 
ent connotations. When this occurs, a genuine interchange of ideas 
does not take place, since each individual makes remarks inappro- 
priate to the meanings which the other has in mind. They talk past 
each other and grow angry at what each feels to be the other’s 
stupidity. If the two parties do not become aware that they are 
using words in different ways, communication is seriously impeded 
or made impossible. 


If, however, the disputants grow aware of the discrepancies in 
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meanings attributed to common terms, then their discussion often 
develops into a consideration of proper linguistic usage. Thus, it 
is apparent that the citizens of the United States and the Soviet 
Union use the word “democracy” in different senses. Once this 
fact is appreciated it becomes necessary to distinguish between 
“American democracy” and “Soviet democracy,” if communication 
is to take place. Unless there is agreement as to the meanings of 
terms, persons who believe they are discussing the same things 
may actually be talking about different things. 


EXPRESSIVE VERBAL BEHAVIOR 


we have been discussing language symbols as if their 
nvey meanings. Thus, 


” we have treated 


Up to now, 
sole function were to refer to objects or to co 
if someone says, “We are having lovely weather,’ 
such a statement as an indication by one person to another that 
the sun is shining, that it is pleasant outside, etc. Obviously, how- 
ever, that statement may mean something entirely different. The 
speaker may be in a social situation in which he is expected to 
talk whether or not he feels he has anything to say. All the people 
present are at least generally aware of ithe men that ne 
there is really no point in saying anything about it pas 
all are likely to feel better, more at ease, if there ceo : = 
Here the purpose is not to tell people something they o a alr / 
know, but rather by uttering certain sounds to give evi ence: o 
good will and sociability. Hiller has called this kind of pane 
“social ritual.” 27 When language is so used it may be terme 
“expressive” rather than “representative. er 

Another example of purely expressive speech is sie: or i 
used expressively cannot be understood by referring to the l iction 
ary; they can be understood only as conventionalized ways 0 ie 
vent to certain feelings. Thus, the nervous woman at a tea oe 
about the weather; an angry man swears; two persons greet ea 
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other by saying, “Hello!” or “How do you do!” In these situations 
the function of language is not so much communicative as it is 
expressive. È 
This expressive use of language may seem, at first blush, to be 
very much the same as the use of sounds made in certain situations 
by chimpanzees or dogs. But there is a difference. The dog’s growl 
is a biologically natural sound for him to make, but “hello” and 
other expressive human sounds are conventionalized forms of utter- 
ance. No doubt in certain situations all human beings tend toward 
expressive verbal behavior, but the vocalizations vary immensely 
from society to society and are socially defined. Thus, we may say 
that expressive human speech, although on a lower symbolic level 
than speech designating and describing objects, is nevertheless on 
a higher level than the expressive utterances of animals. Chim- 
panzees, for example, can no more be taught to say “hello” appro- 
priately than to use the word “papa” correctly. 
In a later chapter we shall discuss aphasia, which refers to the 
loss of power to use language symbols. Aphasia and other speech 
disorders offer experimental evidence that expressive speech is more 
primitive than representative speech. Aphasics, whose powers of 
speech are all but gone and who cannot even name the simplest 
objects in their everyday environment, neverth 
the ability to swear and exclaim. 
_ that when ability to use language 
to expect the most complex forms 
before the simplest ones do. 


eless usually retain 
18 Most students of aphasia hold 
symbols disintegrates, it is logical 
of language behavior to disappear 


‘SYMBOLIC ENVIRONMENTS 
THE CATEGORICAL OR LANGUAGE ATTITUDE 


We have previously indicated that lan 


guage symbols implicitly 
convey attitudes. To state it in another w. 


ay: we organize or adjust 


r 
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our behavior toward things and persons by means of symbols, and 
these symbols come to embody a plan of action. “A category . . - 
constitutes a point of view, a schedule, a program, a heading or 
caption, an orientation.” 2° Thus if one hunter shouts to another, 
“a duck!”, the second hunter immediately looks into the air and 
makes the appropriate adjustments and preparations for shooting 
at a bird on the wing. If the first hunter shouts “rabbit!”, his part- 
n a different manner. Language symbols do not 
They also indicate the significance 
and organize behavior toward the 


ner responds i 
merely stand for something else. 
of things for human behavior, 
thing symbolized. 

Some writers have gone beyond this and have pointed to a gen- 
eral attitude toward the world implicit in the very use of language, 
and therefore common to all those who use language. They have 
called this general attitude the “categorical attitude.” In its simplest 
terms it may be described as the realization (a) that things can be 
named and talked about, (b) that events and objects may be 
grouped or classified, and (c) that by naming and classifying the 
features of our environment, new modes of behavior, as well as 
new possibilities of manipulating that environment, are brought 


into existence. 


The child gives hi 


s first evidence of acquiring this attitude when 
he leams that everything has a name—and soon exasperates his 
parents by persistent questions: “What's this?”, “What's that?”. He 
asks for names and at first is satisfied with mere names, since he 
identifies the name with the thing named. He has acquired a dim 
initial appreciation of the importance of language symbols. Later 
when he begins to ask “Why?”, the child exhibits a second and 
More mature phase of the categorical attitude. 

We may illustrate the adult categorical attitude by means of an 
rie Tenis suppose that boy who bas lived all his life in an 
a fa section of the United States is suddenly placed in the 
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middle of Times Square in New York City. He sees large numbers 
of people hurrying past, hears a chaotic jumble of sounds, sees a 
bewildering array of buildings, billboards, neon-light signs, trucks, 
buses, automobiles, and other objects. The people he encounters 
respond to him in ways which utterly confuse him. He does not 
know what to do or say or where to go. Times Square to him is 
merely an immense buzzing confusion. 

We may compare this boy's view of New York City with the 
view of the world which a man without language would have. As 


one lives longer in a large city and grows accustomed to it, 
gradually become classified or c 
assail the ear are disre 


are taxicabs, they a relatively 
comfortable but e i 


€ categorical attitude “allow. 


s” men to 
to give names to these classes, By an 
» People are able both to respond selectively 
toward various phases of thei 


every other one, men can find unity—they can construct categories 
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An example will indicate the connection between concepts and 
the language attitude. There is a certain type of animal which we 
designate as a “cow.” When we use the word “cow” we refer to all 
orld, and also, in a sense, to all the cows that have 
| exist. But no two of these animals are ever 
reatly in size, color, disposition, and so on. 
Nevertheless, we lump them all together, disregarding the differ- 
ences among them. Whenever and wherever we see these animals, 
we designate them as “cows.” By so doing, we identify them, thus 
indicating to ourselves and others their significance for human 
beings. By means of the concept “cow,” we have created unity out 
of diversity and multiplicity. There are millions of cows, but one 
single concept may refer to them all. l 

Still another implication of the categorical attitude then follows. 
When we see objects, we see them not only as concrete entities, 
but also as representatives OF signs of the classes to which they 


belong. Every time we see and recognize an animal as a “cow” we 
in an implicit or indirect way, all the other 
annot see and have never seen. It is 
oncepts are called “universals.” 

ake of supposing that any given 
ne way. It may be placed in a 
rding to the way in which it is 
be classified in a series of 
so that each class is 


ng it and less inclusive than those 


the classification, the fewer and 
fication. Conversely, the more 
merous and specific are the 
v may be classified on 47 
s: Farmer Jones’ cow: cow; 


the cows in the w 
ever existed or ever wil 
exactly alike. Cows vary 8 


bring into the picture, 
cows in the world which we ¢ 
for these reasons that language © 

One should not make the mist 
object can be classified in only o 
number of different categories acco 
being viewed or used. Thus, it may 
classes on an ascending scale of abstractness, 
more inclusive than those precedi 
that follow. The more abstract #** 
more general are the criteria of classi 
Concrete the classification, the more nu 
Criteria, For example, 4 particular cov 
ascending scale of abstractness as follow 
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mammal, animal, living form, material object. Cows may ee 
classified as four-legged creatures, objects weighing in excess E 
one hundred pounds, edible animals, economic assets, sources o 
milk, livestock, and so on. Each classification carries its own con- 


Material Object 


a 


Non-living Forms Living Forms 


Plant 


Mah 


Bird Fish Mammal, etc. 


Cow Dog Elephant Ca , etc. 


Hereford Holstein Guernsey, etc. 


Ascenpinc: increasing abstractness, 
Descenpic: increasing concreteness, 


notation of point of vie 
ural” or inherent in 
obviously more effect 


and an anatomist would each describe 
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and classify the cow’s components in wholly different ways. Farmer 
Jones himself might very well think of his cow as something com- 
pounded mainly of hay, corn, grass, water, and a little salt. 

Dale, discussing the child’s growing understanding of the con- 


cept of “dog,” has made much the same series of points that we 


have indicated in discussing cows: 


One of the earliest words that a child may learn is the name for 
the shaggy thing that barks. It is called Rover. Next he learns 
that Rover is like Fido and Shep, and finally that things that look 
and act like them are called Dogs. 

both of two directions in his classi- 
the classification by learning that 
there are terriers, St. Bernards, shepherds, poodles, and the like. 


And he may subdivide terriers into wire-hairs, Boston, rat, etc. He 


can also go in the direction of more general classification. He may 
learn that a dog is a quadruped, an animal, a vertebrate, and a 


mammal. 


Now he may move in either or 
fication-building. He may refine 


ar as possible, he may arrive at classifications 
involving abstractions that are extensive, 
‘There are, of course, a variety of 
the two chief directions . » - indicated, 
oncept of Dog grows ever richer.” 


If he continues as f 
used by the zoologist, 
exact, and increasing!Y 
other paths that crisscross 
in the course of which his c 
That humans have concepts OF categories with which to classify, 
objects of their environments is 


sub-classify, and cross-classify the f an 
thus a matter of great importance. Our concepts give us flexibility 


of point of view and a multiplicity of perspectives, enabling us to 
See connections among things in ways which otherwise would Pe 
impossible, Concepts also enable us to think of things in terms 0 
their constituent parts rather than as undifferentiated wholes or . 
total situations. They are therefore indispensable tools in ea ti 
lytical procedure. All this implies that concepts alter our i see 
in the direction of making it more discriminatory, more se > 


and flexible: i.e., more intelligent. 


> 


PHYLUM. Vertebrata. Vertebrates Cincluding all animals 
with bony skeletons). 

CLASS. Mammalia. Mammals Cincluding all hairy ver- 

. tebrates). 

ORDER. Rodentia. Rodents (gnawing mammals, like 
rats, rabbits, squirrels, etc.). 

FAMILY. = Sciuridoe. Squirrels (both true squirrels and 

flying squirrels). 

GENUS. Sciurus. True squirrels. 

SPECIES. Sciurus carolinensis. Gray squirrel. 

VARIETY. S. carolinensis leucotis. Northern gray squirrel. 

INDIVIDUAL. Any particular squirrel of this va- 


riety. 


Ascending scale of abstraction and descending scale of con- 
creteness. (From A. C. Kinsey, An Introduction 


to Biology. 
Lippincott, 1926.) 


MEANING AND GENERALIZATION 


Some students of human behavior do not use the term “mean- 
ing” because they object to the inference which it carries. For 
meaning is often thought of as a metaphysical essence which resides 
in symbols, or in a person’s brain, or in objects themselves. We 
must emphasize that in this book we 
sense. The meaning of an object or 
responses that are made to it: that is, 
an essence, The concepts, 
are called “shared” because they always involve similar Tesponses in 
a number of persons. 


Since a concept implies 


use “meaning” in a behavioral 
a word is determined by the 
meaning is a relationship, not 
» or symbols, that arise in communication 


a unitary mode of action, it enables peo 
ple to act in the same way toward a variety of objects. There are 
many types of food, for example, but once a substance has been 


identified as belonging to the food category, a common mode of 
behavior toward it is established. Thu 


oe mie s every class concept is also 
a generalization, for it “generalizes” behavior toward everythin 
included within its boundaries. ene 


In how many different ways can you classify these fictitious 
animals? (From S. I. Hayakawa, Language in Action. Har- 
court, Brace, 1941.) 


FICTIONS 


Language symbols are often used to designate objects and events 
which do not now exist or have never existed. Thus, most Ameri- 
cans will admit that there are no ghosts or witches. Nevertheless, 
we talk about them and recognize that some people are afraid of 
them; even though they exist, as we say, only “in the mind” or in 
the “imagination.” Although there may be no witches in the world, 
people have been burned for being witches. 

Some students of language phenomena advocate that words 
of this kind be eliminated from the language since they refer to 
Nothing actual. “No other animal produces verbal monsters in his 
head and projects them upon the world outside his head.” 24 Such 
a proposal demonstrates a misconception of the nature and function 
of language; for if all the words of our language, which have an 
clement of fiction in them, were eliminated, we should be poor 
indeed, Much of our literature, since it deals with fictional char- 
acters, would have to be banished. The scientist himself would 
Sometimes be handicapped, for scientific concepts, particularly 
those on the frontiers of knowledge, are often hypotheses akin to 
fictions. 

The hard-headed attitude is represented, for example, by Chase's 
The Tyranny of Words. What this point of view overlooks is 
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that words or concepts, even though fictional, have the function of 
organizing human behavior. Things that are believed influence 
behavior even though the beliefs may be false and the things non- 
existent. Moreover, who would be so foolhardy as to maintain that 
any of our efforts to describe the world verbally ever mirror that 
world exactly or completely? As Poincaré, the French mathemati- 
cian has said, if somehow there were a God who could tell us what 
the world which we try to understand is really like, we would not 
be able to understand Him. 

Language structures, whether they refer to fictions or real things, 
organize a person’s behavior with respect to the external world, to 
other human beings, and to himself. Consider the tremendous sig- 
nificance to the American child of Santa Claus or Superman. 
Think also of such concepts as heaven and hell. To take another 
kind of example, consider the myth of race, and how it has been 
used in Germany, in the United States, and elsewhere to organize 
the behavior of some persons toward other persons. People speak 
of the Jewish race and the German race. In so doing, they speak of 
things that actually have no existence. Yet their fictional nature in 
no way alters the far-reaching social significance of the judgments 
they make. When there is agreement about things which have no 
objective existence, these imaginary things, or fictions, assume a 
quasi-objective character: in the sense that, although the words 
refer to nothing real, the fictions themselves are real, and thus 
become the basis for social action. 


SYMBOLIC ENVIRONMENTS 


Man’s symbols are parts of his external environment. We may 
say therefore that man lives in a symbolic environment because 
(a) he is responding directly to symbols, and (b) his relationships 
to the external world are mediated through symbols. As Cassirer has 
aptly noted:?* 
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Man lives in a symbolic universe, . . . [He does not] confront 
reality immediately; he cannot see it, as it were, face to face... - 
Instead of dealing with things themselves man is in a sense con- 
stantly conversing with himself. He has so enveloped himself in 
linguistic forms . . . that he cannot see or know anything except 
by the interposition of this artificial medium. 


The symbolic environment may be thought of as a substitute 
environment, but it is important to note that this environment is 
not a mere reproduction or reflection of the external world. It is 
rather a reconstruction of the world in terms of the requirements 
of human conduct. That man is able to invent symbolic structures 
and be affected by them introduces a new dimension and a new 
level of interaction into the relations of man to man, of man to the 
external world, and of man to himself. 

We may represent the two types of relationships with the total 
environment—the direct and the indirect—as follows: 


—> ENVIRONMENT (external 


SUB-HUMAN 
and internal stimuli) 

S 
Y 
M 

HUMAN B ——2-ENVIRONMENT (external and 
oO internal stimuli, including sym- 
È bolic activity of the organism 
S itself) 


The two types of environment discussed here may be illustrated 


by contrasting the relations of “primitive” and “civilized” man to 
Microbes. Primitive man is generally unaware of their existence 


and has no symbols with which to designate, describe, and com- 


prehend them. Nevertheless, microbes influence him and he may 
die because of them. We may therefore say that microbes form a 
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part of the non-symbolic environment of primitive man, but that 
they do not appear or are not represented in his symbolic environ- 
ment. 

By contrast, civilized man is aware of the existence of microbes 
and is able to formulate very elaborate statements about them. 
Microbes today constitute a part of, or are represented in, man’s 
symbolic environment. This fact is undoubtedly of great signifi- 
cance. To have symbols for microbes means to be aware or con- 
scious of them, to comprehend them. It also means that microbes 
may possibly be controlled and subordinated to human purposes. 
That civilized man is able to make statements about these forms of 
life, which are invisible to his naked eye, is thus a matter of the 
utmost intellectual and practical importance. 

Man also turns language upon himself, devising terms and con- 
cepts for his own body and its parts, and finding various means of 
describing processes that go on within his own body. Man, in short, 
becomes an object to himself. He learns not only to make and to 
be influenced by statements about his physical world; he also learns 
to formulate verbal propositions about himself and to be influenced 
by them. Insofar as he is aware of his own responses, they too 
become part of his environment. 

Man’s environment, therefore, does not consist merely of nat- 
ural and external events and processes. It also includes the symbols 
by means of which man names, classifies, and forms conceptions 


of things. These symbols are products of group living. They reflect 
the fact that the members of groups—in th 


€ process of intercom- 
munication and adaptation—devise lin 


guistic schemes for classify- 
ing, describing, and responding to persons, objects, and events. 
These schemes form part of the social heritage and are the most 
significant aspects of the human environment. 

In this chapter, we have noted how systems of languages are 
inextricably bound up with the existence of groups. We have noted, 
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too, the shared character of human symbols and how they are the 
prerequisites for building up the complex symbolic environments 
within which men always live. 


MATERIALS FOR DISCUSSION 
“~. . almost all really new ideas have a certain aspect of fool- 
ishness when they are first produced.”—A. N. Whitehead. 


“‘The question is,’ said Alice, ‘whether you can make words 
mean so many different things.’ ‘The question is,’ said Humpty 
Dumpty, ‘which is to be master—that’s all.’”—Lewis Carroll. 


“The true meaning of a term is to be found by observing what a 
man does with it, not what he says about it.”—P. W. Bridgman. 


“The notion that bad linguistic habits are at the root of our social 
nguistic habits will abolish them is just as 
in verbal magic as the primitive’s faith that 


n.”—S. Hook. 


evils and that good li 
much a form of belief 
his enemy can be slain by an incantatio 


“The existence of truth presupposes language and implies its 
misrepresentation, and falsehood. 


opposites: fiction, myth, error, g 
for language.”—Anonymous. 


The latter are part of the price we pay 


richest, the most flex- 


“The English language is undoubtedly the 
the world.” —Anony- 


ible, the most highly adaptable language in 
mous. i 
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ing toward named classes of objects, and (b) the meaning of sym- 
bols rests upon their socially defined behavioral consequences. 


PERCEIVING 


The term “perception” refers to the ways in which organisms 
respond to the stimuli picked up by their sense organs. It used to 
be thought of as something analogous to a mechanical process such 
as photographing an object or recording sound on a record. But 
that mechanical analogy is fallacious, ignoring as it does that per- 
ception is influenced by interests, needs, and past experiences. The 
biological structures and neurological processes associated with the 
eye, ear, and other sense organs are necessary prerequisites for acts 


of perceiving. However, by themselves, they are not explanations 
of those acts, 


SOCIAL PATTERNING OF PERCEPTION 


It is a fact, observed by psychologists and social scientists, that 
social infl 


uences affect perception in a very marked way. Laymen 
have also noticed this phenomenon. The poet, Sandburg,? makes 


the point effectively in a poem titled, “Elephants Are Different to 
Different People”: 


si 
ds it? Is it a he or a she? How old is it? Do th 


look at? 


Pilcer didn’t have any questions; he was murmuring to himself, 
“Tt’s a house by itself, walls and windows, the ears came from tall 
cornfields, by God; the architect of those legs was a workman, by 
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God; he stands like a bridge out across deep water; the face is sad 
and the eyes are kind; I know elephants are good to babies.” 


Snack looked up and down and at last said to himself, “He's a 
tough son-of-a-gun outside and I'll bet he’s got a strong heart. 
T'll bet he’s strong as a copper-riveted boiler inside. . . .” 


Three men saw the elephant three ways. . . 


One might object that, after all, each man saw the “same ele- 
phant but “interpreted” it differently. But interpretation is involved 
in all acts of perception. 

Perception Is Selective. Individuals do not merely perceive; they 
perceive or fail to perceive according to their interests, needs, and 
capacities. In other words, perception is selective. 

A real-estate man looking at a house is not likely to observe the 
same details as will an artist, a fire-insurance agent, or an architect. 
When viewing a landscape, artists will perceive details and rela- 
tionships of line, space, light, and color that escape ordinary “see- 
ing.” What is selected and emphasized in perceiving is connected 
with the observer's perspective, with his value system, interests, 
needs, and the like. Perception, clearly, is dependent upon previous 
experience, interest, and concern. These in turn are related to the 
perceiver's occupation, class, age, and so forth—in short, to his social 
background. 

Perceptual Discriminations Vary from Group to Group. We have 
noted previously that a middle-class American woman’s color dis- 
criminations are richer, more extensive, and far more precise than 
her husband's. In perceiving a dress or a picture she will not only 
be more likely to notice color but will notice it more precisely, will 
classify it more accurately. Differences of interest and point of view 
may also lead to differences in skin-color discrimination. In our 


southern states, people customarily make a very fine distinction 


between who is “white” and who is “colored”; hence, most south- 


SEX DIFFERENCES IN PERCEPTION 


y 
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erners of either “race” are very conscious of skin color. Yet in other 
parts of the world, such as the Arab countries, where there js a 
great variety of skin color, people seem to be quite color blind to 
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such differences. The Arab, no doubt, knows such differences exist, 
but since these do not have the social significance for him that they 
have for us, he fails to observe them closely or to see them as we do. 
Similarly, the authors have noticed that after associating with 
Negro colleagues they see them as individuals and actually fail to 
notice skin color—although they may notice each individual’s 
speech or mannerisms or clothes. 

To continue this theme of perception and color, an anthropolo- 
gist? has noted of New Guinea color perceptions: “Their color 
classifications are so different that they see yellow, olive-green, 
blue-green, gray and lavender as variations of one color.” Leaving 
the field of color, we may again refer to the Solomon Islander's 
complex and detailed perception of cocoanuts, the Eskimo’s fine 
discriminatory classifications of types of snow, and the Arab’s per- 
ceptual slant when he observes a camel. 

Perceptual Interferences. Preoccupation with a given point of 
view or perspective often completely prevents a person from per- 
ceiving facts or relationships relevant to some other problem or 
point of view. Darwin once remarked that when he was a young 
man he walked over a plot of ground searching for evidence to 
prove a geological theory. Many years later, idly retracing this 
ground, he saw details which had earlier escaped him completely 
because at that time he had been looking for something else. 
Darwin commented that the previously unobserved objects were 
now no less plain to his eye than the ravages of a fire would have 
been. This sort of experience is frequent in scientific work. Simi- 
larly, Mark Twain wrote that after he had become a Mississippi 
River pilot he rarely perceived the beauties of the river and its 
banks—they were then seen only in terms of snags, dangerous or 
favorable currents, proper or improper distances from shore, and 
the like. 

A study making the same point was published by the German 
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psychologist, Zillig.* She had several popular and several unpop- 
ular students perform calisthenic exercises before a class. The 
popular students had been instructed to make mistakes; and the 
unpopular ones had been trained so as to make no mistakes. At the 
end of the exercises the audience was asked to vote on which 
group had done the exercises correctly. The vote was in favor of 
the popular pupils. After checking with the children through con- 
versation, the investigator concluded that differences were actually 
seen as voted. 

Non-Visual Perceptions. Other forms of perceiving are also in- 
fluenced by social factors. Differences in musical taste among 


groups and among individuals with different social backgrounds 
are striking. Thus H. Roberts + notes: 


My own experience with primitive peoples—Negro, Polynesian, 
Indian—has shown that it would be extremely unlikely that minute 
tone differences would . . . be heard, not because of any inherent 
inability, for in directions in which their interest and welfare lie 
the hearing of such people is as acute as any, but because their 
attention has never been directed toward fine distinctions in scale 
tones, except sporadically in the attempt to copy an admired instru- 
ment exactly. They hear delicate nuances of intonation in speech, 
especially where tone in language has become important to mean- 
ing through certain trends of development. They distinguish 
minute forest sounds where differences convey so much that is 


vital to them. . . . But these are all in the line of specially devel- 
oped interests. . . . 


However, we do not have to go so far afield: the musical composi- 
tions of numerous composers, including Mozart and Beethoven, 
were harshly judged when first played but appreciated by later 
generations who apparently heard very different things in the 
music. In the field of painting, the example of such modern artists 
as Cézanne and Picasso is a good case in point. 


| 
| 
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Differences in food tastes are also instances of non-visual percep- 
tion, which are socially determined. The student may be reminded 
of the cannibal, of Arabian aversion to pork, of American aversion 
to roasted caterpillars. We may even, with more than facetious 
intent, suggest that social rather than biological considerations 
make us regard such combinations as mustard and ice cream, or 


salami and peppermint candy as inappropriate. 


PERCEPTION AND LANGUAGE 


Perception Is Not a Mechanical Process. After reading Sand- 
burg’s poem, the reader may have felt that there was a distinction 
between perceiving and interpreting, each observer reading into 
and imposing upon the elephant his own point of view. Such a dis- 
tinction between perceiving and interpreting is fallacious, because 
perception always involves a certain amount of interpretation and 
inference. To repeat, the act of visual perceiving is not a mechani- 
cal recording process like that of photography. 


On the face of it, to perceive anything is one of the simplest and 
as it is one of the most fundamental, of all human 
it is exceedingly complex. . . . In- 
valuing, and the begin- 


most immediate, 
cognitive reactions. Yete «3 xC 
extricably mingled with it are imagining, 


nings of judging 


All but the very simplest acts of human perceiving, and perhaps 
those also, involve inference; so that what we hear or taste or see 
is in part inferred rather than actually perceived. This is suggested 
by the findings of psychologists who have studied the validity of 
testimony given by witnesses after an accident or event. Rarely is 
an event seen accurately. Most witnesses see only certain details, 
later fitting these into a perceptual pattern by inferring certain 
other details that did not really occur. 

Verbal Symbols Organize Perceptions. We have noted in the 
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previous chapter that a human being acts toward objects in the 
light of his classification of them. Categorizing is an integral part 
of most acts of human—as opposed to animal and infant—percep- 
tion. An object is perceived characteristically not as an isolated 
item but as a member of some class. Actually we see class-repre- 
sentatives; not bare, unnamed, isolated objects. The reader should 
glance around the room making note of what he “sees.” Does one 
not see class-representatives: walls, books, pencil, chair, flowers? 
Linguistic classification is not external or incidental to such perceiv- 
ing, but is an integral part of it. What we term “perceiving” involves 
linguistic distinctions: for objects cannot be perceived as class- 
members unless the observer's language has already designated 
these classes, or enables him to invent new categories. 

The linguistic character of even rather simple adult perception 
is shown in a study by Carmichael. Visual outline-drawings were 
presented to subjects; and as the drawing was shown, a word char- 
acterizing it was spoken by the investigator. Thus was called 
either “sun” or “ship’s wheel.” Reproduction of the outline drawing 
shortly afterward, from memory, varied according to the word 
spoken. Carmichael attributed this variation to certain processes 
initiated by the word, which affected perception of the drawing. 

Bartlett's? careful work indicates also how linguistic elements 
influence perception. Subjects briefly shown the figure E some- 
times thought the square was completely drawn in. In such a figure 
as [C] naming was of great importance in helping to shape 
perception. Subjects looking at this figure who saw “picture 
frames,” perceived an object that looked like CO o 
The figure was called a pickax by one observer and repro- 
duced with pointed prongs; by another person it was called a turf 
cutter and drawn with a rounded blade. Several persons called it 
an anchor and exaggerated the size of the ring on the top. Only 
one person correctly perceived the pointed blade: he had conceived 
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it as a prehistoric battle-axe. Bartlett notes that if a figure seemed 
odd, disconnected, unfamiliar, it was usually seen in terms of an 
analogy, that is, in terms of the names of known objects. He con- 
cludes that “a great amount of what is said to be perceived is in 
fact inferred.” 

A commonsense maxim holds that, in general, “people see what 
they are looking for.” This is not always true by any means, but 
the phrase indicates that verbal “frames of reference” organize per- 
ceptual responses. A person’s perceiving is likely to follow along the 
lines of familiarities and expectations. The illustrations taken from 
the work of Bartlett and Carmichael demonstrate this very well, 
as does the existence of some types of so-called “suggestion.” Thus 
Binet ® showed subjects “a series of lines of gradually increasing 
length, but with occasional ‘catches’ where the lines did not 
lengthen as expected . . . no one of his forty-five pupils com- 
pletely escaped the suggestion of increase in length in all lines. 
This kind of suggestion can be accounted for very simply by sup- 
posing that Binet’s subjects were set” to see successively longer 
lines. Their perceptual responses were organized by their expecta- 
tions in much the same fashion as those of a prejudiced white 
person who believes all Negroes to be lazy, dirty, and unambitious. 

Complex Social Perceptions. If simple percepton such as that 
studied by Carmichael and Bartlett involves naming, analogy, and 
inference, it may be assumed that more complex acts of perceiving 
will involve more complex uses of language. By way of illustration, 
let us consider what is involved when a teacher observes a student 
“cheating” on a quiz. Does the teacher actually “see” the cheating? 
What he sees are certain movements made within the context of 
a certain social situation, and so he makes the inference that the 
student is cheating. In technical terms, we may say this: the teacher 
adds what is missing to complete the picture. To “see” cheating 
means to fit certain more simply perceived acts into some linguistic 
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scheme, involving in this example: the “cheater” looking at another 
“student’s” paper, and then making a “hasty movement” back 
toward his “own” paper. Concepts of “fairness” and “breaking the 
rules” are also involved, as well as notions about what acts are 
taboo during a quiz period. Our most characteristic acts of perceiv- 
ing occur on this moderately complex level. In order to perceive at 
all such phenomena as embarrassment, irony, and humor, a com- 
mon background of social experiences among the participants is 
presupposed. 

We may illustrate the point further with a cross-cultural exam- 
ple. Respect is expressed by every Murngin (Australian primitive) 
man to his mother-in-law by strict avoidance, so that if the mother- 
in-law is seen coming down the path both he and she must avert 
their eyes and tum aside. By his act the man is indicating his re- 
spect for her position. An American observer might perceive this 
act on at least three increasingly complicated levels. On one level 
the observer might see only a man and a middle-aged woman walk- 
ing toward each other, then turning aside and not looking in each 
other’s direction. The second level, assuming the observer knows 
only how the two persons are related to each other, would involve 
his seeing: son-in-law and mother-in-law avoiding each other and 
refraining from looking at each other. He would not know what 
was being expressed—shyness, guilt, hatred, mutual punishment, 
or fear. The third and most complex level would involve a com- 
paratively thorough knowledge of Murngin family relationships, 
including recognition of the meaning of “avoidance for respect.” 
In this instance the observer would “see”: son-in-law pays respect 
to mother-in-law by respectfully “avoiding” her. 
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LIMITATIONS OF CHILDREN’S PERCEPTIONS 


Studies of children support the view that perception is a learned 
way of responding in which verbal elements play a vital role. 
Because the child has not yet fully internalized the adult’s symbols, 
he does not perceive the world in an adult fashion. 

Luria’s experiments with children under eight years support this 
view.® When presented with a rectangle of four blocks and asked 
whether they see odd or even, children reply “even.” When pre- 
sented with an incomplete rectangle of five blocks, the number is 
seen as “odd.” But offer the child a complete rectangle consisting 
of nine blocks, and unlike an adult he will say “even.” If then a 
tenth block is added to make an irregular figure, the child will say 
“odd.” In this and other instances his seeing is not quite equivalent 
to adult seeing, because his language distinctions are different and 
fewer. The child sees odd and even in terms of regular and irregular 


shapes rather than in terms of number. 
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umber of squares in the figure at the 
left, young children count the middle aquere twice. In count- 
ing ber of squares in the figure at the right, 
mE the og amie of error. (From “The Problem of 


the ke the same sort cay = i 
the Cultural Behavior of the Child,” by A. N. Luria, in the 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, 35 [1928].) 


In counting the total n 
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Because they have not yet learned certain distinctions made by 
adults, some time elapses before children perceive certain events, 
relationships, and objects. Thus infants do not recognize pictures 
as pictures until they are able to speak: seeing a “picture” involves 
seeing an object as a member of the category “picture.” Similarly, 
because they lack the appropriate linguistic discriminations young 
children are unable to perceive subtle relationships between adults, 
such as flirtation and irony. As they grow older and acquire addi- 
tional and subtler linguistic meanings—as their categories become 
richer and more inclusive—youngsters’ perceptions of such events 
become increasingly keen (and frequently embarrassing). There 
is little doubt that after his second or third year the child's percep- 


tion, like that of the adult, is fused with and made possible by the 
utilization of language. 


HUMAN AND SUB-HUMAN PERCEPTION 
We have been maintaini 
tically depends upon seein 
ollary of this is that anim 
of named cl 
apart from 
systems? 
Leaving the great apes aside for the moment 
say that the lower animals see objects as parts of concrete perceptual 
situations. As one author1°0 notes: “in general [animals] react to a 
whole situation, and often show a curious incapacity out of such 
a complex to isolate fragments that must be of great importance to 
them and are unable to recognize these fragments in other com- 
plexes.” As an instance of this phenomenon we may note the 
curious perceptions of the cuttlefish, Octopus vulgaris. This animal 
immediately seizes and eats a crab which it perceives moving across 


ng that human perception characteris- 
g objects as class representatives, A cor- 
als do not perceive objects as members 
asses. Are there any data for this subsidiary contention, 
the evidence that animals do not possess language 


» We may accurately 
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the sandy bottom, but does not recognize a crab dangled on a string 
before its eyes. It may even attempt to remove the dangling crab 
by directing a jet of water upon it. When the crab is allowed to 
crawl on the bottom, the octopus immediately seizes the prey. The 
octopus does not see the crab as a crab, does not see it as an object 


detachable from its surroundings.** 

One of the neatest sets of experiments bearing upon lower ani- 
mal perception was performed by Kirkman on black-headed gulls. 
Russell’s description of Kitkman’s results is so pertinent to our dis- 
cussion that it is worth quoting at length. The concluding para- 


graph is particularly noteworthy.*? 


If the bird is broody and the egg is in the nest and intact, it will be 
incubated. Many other objects, very roughly resembling the egg 
in size and smoothness of contour, but not necessarily in appear- 
ance, will, if placed in the nest, be treated as functionally equiva- 
lent to the egg, i.e., they will be brooded. If a gull returning to 
its nest finds one of its eggs with a gaping hole in it, made by some 
marauding gull intent on sucking, it will forthwith complete the 
sucking of the contents, even though the embryo be far advanced. 
Generally speaking, for the gull an egg with a conspicuous hole 
in its side, whether its own egg or another's, whether inside its nest 
or outside, is “something to be sucked”; it has food valence. An 
intact egg in another bird’s nest has similar food valence. 


IE an egg, its own or another's, is placed close to the nest of a sit- 
ting bird, it will roll it back into the nest—it is “something to be 
retrieved.” Later experiments by Kirkman demonstrate that the gull 
may also roll into the nest various egg-shaped or other-shaped 


objects, which are treated as functionally equivalent to the egg. 


t however loses its “retrieving” valence if 


distance from the nest. For every black- 
tre of the 


The egg or egg-equivalen 


it is more than a certain 
headed gull there is a maximum distance from the cen 
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nest, be it 1 foot, 14 feet, or more, beyond which the egg or eggs 
put outside are completely ignored. They cease to exist for the bird. 
It may walk over or by them several times in the course of an hour 


or more and yet be blind to them; they have become “just part of 
the landscape.” 


It is clear from these experiments that the valence of an egg 
changes according to the psychological situation; we may infer 
also that for the gull there is no such thing as “an egg,” but merely 
something, which according to the circumstances is to be incu- 
bated, or retrieved, or eaten. The “egg” may be ignored entirely; 
it may pass out of the perceptual field, be treated as part of the neu- 
tral background. If the gull could form concepts and use words, 
it would have no concept of “an egg,” and no word for it, but 
would have separate words for the egg-object in different situations. 
For us “an egg” is recognizable as such in all situations, it is a 
continuing object, retaining its identity; not so for the bird. 


A predominantly situational kind of perception may be charac- 
teristic of the lower animal orders; but what of those animals closest 
to man in the evolutionary ladder? Some experimentation has been 
done upon the visual and auditory perceptions of the great apes. 
Ape hearing is about like ours except that a higher range of tones 
is heard over and aboye the usual human range. It has also been 
established 1% that chimpanzees can discriminate and respond suit- 
ably “to differences in three dimensions of color stimuli: hue, sat- 
uration, and intensity; to differences in the shape, size, and surface 
appearance of solid objects; to distinguish, recognize, and other- 
wise react appropriately to plane figures and Pictorially repre- 
sented objects.” (An ape has been known to extend his arm in 


greeting to a photograph of himself, thus suggesting recognition of 
a fellow-ape.) 
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However, we should note carefully an experiment carried out by 
Yerkes, which suggests that radical differences exist between 
simian and human perception. Yerkes™ placed in each of four 
comers of a room a small wooden box with a hinged lid. The 
boxes were identical except in color: each was differently painted. 
An ape was allowed to watch his breakfast being placed “ostenta- 
tiously” in one of the boxes. The lid was then closed; the animal 
was led from the room for five minutes, then again confronted with 
the four boxes. The boxes may or may not have been shifted about 
in his absence. Yerkes remarks that the apes always chose the box 
which happened to be in the position of the box in which the 
breakfast had been placed. Such incorrect responses tended to 
persist, accompanied by “increasing emotional disturbance.” Yerkes 
reasoned that the animals chose the boxes purely by spatial loca- 
tion; so he varied the boxes according to pronounced differences 
of shape, size, color, and brightness. The chimpanzees still con- 
tinued to choose by position instead of by physical characteristics 
of the boxes. Yerkes’ conclusions dovetail neatly with the point we 


are trying to make: 


nclusively that apes naturally depend 
figuration of their surroundings instead 
e, shape, or color. 


The experiment proved co 
upon the general visual con i 
of on some single aspect such as siz 


It may not be amiss to ask how the ape’s behavior in this experi- 
ment may be translated into human experience. Confronted with 
the experimental problem which was presented to the animals, we 
might initially have difficulty because of casual or careless obser- 
vation. But the chances are that a single error, if we really were 
highly motivated in the experiment, would stir us to careful exami- 

d that in our second trial and thereafter 


nation of the situation an 

we should recognize and identify the food-containing box, not by 
its location in the room or its surroundings, but instead by its dis- 
tinguishing characteristic, color. The chances are that we should 


4 
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promptly come to respond in the experiment by depending on the 
verbal symbol, green for instance, appropriate to the box in which 
we had seen the food placed, for it is by the use of such symbolic 
processes that we are able to represent and hold in mind objects 
no longer present to our senses. 


It seems doubtful that our chimpanzee subjects at the outset even 
noticed the color of the food box. Why should they, since the def- 
nite location and spatial relations of the right box to the other fea- 
tures of the room might be expected to serve as cues for correct 
response? When, quite unbelievably, these customary cues proved 
to be inadequate or misleading, it obviously was next to impossible 
for the ape to discover the single dependable clue . . . and to 
hold it in mind. Perhaps, after all, the latter point is the critical 
one, for unless the significant feature of the food box is both 


attended to and held in mind during the interval of delay, correct 
response can occur only by chance. 


Recently apes have been trained to perceive in ways seemingly 
comparable to those of humans. When rewards are placed under 
red-painted objects, the animal learns eventually to look only 
under red objects—regardless of the shape, texture, and material 
composition of the object; and regardless of the particular shade 


of red, or how the red is combined with the other colors on the 
object. 


One cannot, however, conclude that apes are able to see as 


human beings do. The animals have to be carefully trained, step 
by step, before they can discriminate in such a fashion; they do 
not ordinarily do so. There is, thus, no reason to conclude that an 
ape can be said to possesses the concept of “redness.” The pos- 
session of the concept implies the ability to respond selectively 
to the quality of redness in new situations and combinations, 
and to relate it to the multitude of matters associated with red- 
ness—such as wave lengths, the spectrum, “red Russia,” stop 
lights, warning signals, blood, and so on. 


—_— 


ex 
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PREJUDICE, BIAS, AND THEIR BASIS IN “NAMING” 


We have already suggested that people often do not perceive 
certain food combinations as appropriately “belonging together.” 
Their perception of what belongs together depends, of course, 
upon processes of naming and labelling: “condiments” such as 
mustard and pickles do not go together with “desserts” such as 
ice-cream and cake. The same phenomenon of classifying objects 
underlies rejections and acceptances, taboos and preferences, in 
areas other than that of food taste. 

Thus, during the last war, nude or semi-nude Melanesian 
women were often within eyesight of American fighting men. Yet, 
for the most part, the soldiers were not tempted to make sexual 
advances. As one veteran stated: “They didn’t look attractive to 
us, they weren’t ‘white’ enough in color or features. Now the 
P A southern student expressed much the 


Polynesian women—! 
same view when she refused to believe it possible for a white 


person actually to fall in love with a Negro. “Race relations’— 
as we shall note in more detail in a later chapter—are possible 
only because people the world over classify certain other people 
into crude “racial” classes, and act toward these other people in 
terms of their class membership. The individual and his particular 
attributes are ignored in favor of the category into which he has 
been placed. It is for this reason that sociologists bave sometimes 
referred to the contacts that exist between “races” as “categorical. 

Here, as we see, language symbols play a decisive role. 


The field of artistic judgments and art criticism is an especially 


tich one in which to explore the linguistic categories underlying 


perceptions. The philosopher John Dewey has complained ** that 
many critics approach paintings with pre-judgments concerning 
what is “great” and “poor” art. These pre-judgments are based 


upon standards derived from the study of painters already acknowl- 
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edged to be “great.” Consequently, most of the important artistic 
innovations are likely to be condemned as outrageous, and their 
creators as incompetent or even vulgar. The history of every art 
form is, in fact, replete with the blunders of critics. Dewey terms 
this kind of criticism “judicial criticism” because the painting is 
judged not in terms of the given artist's purposes but in terms of 
the purposes of some other artist or set of artists. 

A discerning observer may note that many casual museum- 
goers judge pictures in precisely this fashion, although their per- 
ceptions are less sophisticated than those of professional critics. The 
naive person is unable to see much in the painting because his 
artistic categories are undeveloped. Instead of looking for “plastic 
values” (such as color, light, space, brushwork, and other technical 
items), he focuses his attention upon relatively irrelevant aspects 
of the picture, such as age, price, story, photographic likeness, and 
reputation of the artist. Consequently, abstract painting may be 
misconstrued because it does not represent—nor is it intended to 
tepresent—anything that is recognizable or real; while medieval 
painting may be disliked because it “always deals with religious 
subjects, which don’t interest me in the least.” We have seen one 
woman tum away with bewilderment and revulsion, after look- 
ing in vain for the violin in an abstract Picasso painting labeled 
“Man with Violin.” The major point to be noted about biased 
perception is the intimate fusion of inference and “raw” vision. 
We see in biased fashion because we enter the perceptual situa- 
tion with pre-formed expectations. To this extent we are all more 


or less biased, although one may, of course, be aware of his own 
prejudices. 
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REMEMBERING 


Perceiving involves the response to or interpretation of signs in 
the form of sensory stimulation resulting from the organism's con- 
tacts with the external environment. Remembering is a response 
to signs of past experiences, which in some form or other are pre- 
served within the organism. In the one case the sign bridges a 
spatial gap, in the other a temporal gap. Thus, remembering, like 
perceiving, is a complex form of sign behavior. Language symbols 
are the indispensable cultural devices upon which both human 
perception and memory depend. 


THE SOCIAL BASIS OF MEMORY 


Content of Memory. An illustration of how memory is affected 
by group membership is a story told about a number of Swazi 
chiefs from South Africa. The chiefs visited England, and after 
returning home discovered that their most vivid memory was that 
of a British policeman regulating traffic with uplifted hand. The 
vividness of this particular memory was related to the Swazi cus- 
tom of greeting one another with the same gesture. 

Bartlett, 27 who has studied remembering among these people, 
writes that they have the reputation among their neighbors of 
possessing excellent memories. After testing the memories of 
several representative Swazi, he concluded that this reputation 
was unfounded; but he later discovered that Swazi memories con- 
nected with cattle and cattle raising were almost phenomenal. As 
Bartlett explains, cattle raising is a central concern of Swazi society. 
Mark Twain, writing of Mississippi river steamboat pilots of the 
early nineteenth century, notes 4 similar phenomenon. A pilot 

ds of items about the river: its curves, banks, 


had to recall thousan 
sandbars, currents, snags, and depths. “But if you asked that same 
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man at noon what he had had for breakfast, it would be ten 
chances to one that he could not tell you.” 18 

Similar instances may easily be discerned in our own daily lives. 
It is common knowledge that an individual's interests are a good 
key to what he will remember. If a woman is inclined to gossip she 
is likely to remember gossip tidbits, although her memory for 
other items may be far from superlative. People who like poetry 
may be able to recite dozens of stanzas yet fail to remember alge- 
braic proofs or the names of people whom they have met. 
Numerous small boys in the United States astound their elders 
with their ability to remember the batting averages of favorite 
baseball players. These same boys may be the despair of their 
teachers because of deficient memory in classroom work. 

A series of studies has pointed clearly to the role of social 
factors in remembering. Zillig*® presented subjects of both sexes 
with favorable and unfavorable statements about women. A week 
later subjects were tested to see how many statements could be 
tecalled. The women revealed a tendency to remember more of the 
favorable statements, the men to recall the unfavorable ones. 
Levine and Murphy ”° studied the memories of pro-Soviet and anti- 
Soviet subjects for pro-Soviet and anti-Soviet reading materials. 
They concluded that the forgetting of these materials is affected 
by the person’s attitudes toward communism. Wood 21 asked sub- 
jects with favorable and unfavorable attitudes toward Negroes to 
read an article describing differences between Negroes and whites. 
Subjects were then asked to write abstracts of the article. They 
omitted and distorted items in accordance with their attitudes. 
When similarly biased subjects read and rewrote these abstracts, 
the omissions and distortions were even greater than in the first 
abstracting. Watson and Hartmann,”? in a study of atheistic per- 
sons, concluded that the subjects’ memories of materials dealing 
with religious matters were shaped by their beliefs. Edwards 23 
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concluded that his subjects’ political attitudes were linked with 
the varying degree of recognition of items covered in a previously 
presented speech on the New Deal. 

Probably most persons could point to instances in their own 
lives where certain vivid memories were linked with interest and 
attitude. The studies cited above demonstrate that even run-of- 
the-mill memories are dependent upon perspective and interest. 

Manner of Remembering. ‘The manner, as well as the content, 
of remembering is not free from social determination. In this 
connection, Bartlett has pointed to differences in the manner in 
which the Zulu and Swazi recall instances of fighting. The Zulu re- 
count such battle recollections in an excited, flowing, dramatic 
way while the Swazi recall unemotionally and in a matter-of-fact 
manner. However, when the Swazi recount stories of past diplomacy 
involving guile—a subject that interests them more than fighting— 
their speech becomes animated, colorful, and emotional. Similar 
instances, of course, can be found among Americans. 


MEMORY IN THE LOWER ANIMALS 

Acts of remembering are linked with social backgrounds = 
are intimately related to man’s utilization of symbols. Animals o 
course do remember, but theirs is a relatively primitive level of 
performance. The deficiencies of their memory, from the human 
point of view, may be pointed up by a series of experiments. 

Suppose that a banana is buried in the ground before the eyes 
of a chimpanzee, and then the animal is led away to bed. The next 
moring when he is taken back to the yard he will remember the 
location of the buried banana. Now let us contrast this success- 
ful performance with a Jess successful one. A chimpanzee is 
taught to remove food from 4 box standing under a red light if 
that light is glowing. Now suppose that the red light is made to 
glow but then is switched off; and that in the meantime the chim- 
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panzee is prevented from dashing to the appropriate food box. 
When we release the animal after a few minutes, will it go to the 
box and remove the food? No, it will not: it will have entirely 
forgot that the red light was once on and that food therefore stands 
beneath it. 

We can find a ready explanation for his failure if we remember 
that the ape responds to natural signs but not to symbols. The ape 
can remember—we sometimes say “recognize’—the hiding place of 
the banana because he is in the presence of signs that stand for 
its burial; that is, he can see the spot in the yard where it was 
buried. Similarly, the ape can remember that food was placed in 
a box under a glowing red light, because the still glowing light 
stands for “food in the box.” But when the sign is absent, as when 
the light goes out, he cannot remember. If he could keep repeat- 
ing to himself “ted light, left box, red light, left box,” then he 
could remember correctly in the absence of the light. 

Human beings, of course, do this constantly, as anyone who 
takes the trouble to analyze the experience of following directions 
will soon realize, Humans do not even have to keep repeating the 
symbols, unless the directions are fairly complicated. They would 
not, in a delayed-response experiment, have to keep saying to them- 
selves “red light-left box.” Comparative psychologists have dis- 
covered that the various animal species can remember for varying 
lengths of time in the absence of signs, but no animal except man 
can remember for more than a few minutes. Men, of course, can 
remember for years provided that they have the requisite symbols 
and are motivated to do so. This is explained, of course, by man’s 
possession and use of language forms. 


HUMAN REMEMBERING AS A SYMBOLIC PROCESS 


Remembering Depends upon Categorizing. Upon reflection, it 
becomes clear that much of our remembering revolves around 
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memorable events, holidays, and dates. We cast back “in our 
memories” to last summer; to last Friday; to the weekend before 
last; to the day we entered college; to our sixteenth birthday. We 
often recollect by means of such notational devices. If one is asked 
where he spent last Thanksgiving and what he did, the task of re- 
calling is made relatively easy. If, on the other hand, one is asked 
what he did last November 6th Cunless that is some memorable 
date, such as a birthday), recollection is likely to be either weak 
or totally absent. 

To hear a melody and recognize vaguely that one has heard 
it somewhere does not perhaps clearly depend upon language; but 
to say to oneself, “How does the first movement of Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony go?”, and then by an act of “concentration” call 
up themes from that movement—such remembering is clearly de- 
pendent upon a linguistic framework. Music is so closely linked 
with language that without the framework, attention could not be 
kept focused upon that symphony and that movement. Similarly, 
if one asks, “What is the color of my house back home?”, it is by 
Virtue of language that one can call up that house and name its 


color. Without language categories such an act of remembrance 
would be impossible. Again: we are asked to meet a friend for 


lunch at twelve o'clock in such and such a restaurant, and at a 
quarter to twelve we “remember” our engagement. Could we have 
remembered without the aid of the appropriate names—time cate- 
gories—which we verbalize to ourselves, perhaps repeatedly, or 
which we actually write down on our memo-pad? Moreover, how 
would we remember the past or keep appointments in the future 
without our systems of time notation? o 
The psychology of legal testimony supplies an interesting in- 
stance of the organization of memory around verbal plans or 
labels. People may erroneously remember details as having hap- 
pened, provided that the details fit into a frame of reference. An 
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instance of this is provided by early litigations over patents on the 
telephone: 


Certain people in a little town where . . - [it] was supposed to 
have existed gave at a second court-hearing testimony totally differ- 
ent from that which they had given several years earlier at the first 
hearing. The first testimony was vague and uncertain. In the 
interval between the two hearings the major subject of discussion 
in the town had been the apparatus in question. At the second 
court hearing the people recounted as fully established facts inci- 
dents which had apparently been generated by their discussions.”* 


Studies of distortion in the transmission of rumors show the 
same sort of inaccurate remembering. As it is passed from one 
person to another, the content of the rumor undergoes alteration, 
according to how the transmitting person hears and remembers the 
rumor—both activities depending upon the person’s “frame of 
reference.” 25 

Some Experimental Evidence. These are, perhaps, quite com- 
mon sense examples, although they represent valid evidence. 
Experimental investigations with both children and adults also 
direct our attention to the linguistic foundation that underlies 
complicated acts of remembering. Thus, in a recent survey of 
research done upon child memory, Munn *° notes that the superior- 
ity of two-year-olds over one-year-olds depends at least in part 
upon linguistic factors; the memory of the older children being 
aided by their possession of names for colors and by having the 
knowledge of letters, figures, and words. 

Two Soviet psychologists, Luria and Vygotski, after conduct- 
ing a series of ingenious experiments upon children, also state 
that language is essential for the more complex, adult forms of 
remembering. Their investigations are so conclusive as to warrant 


a digest of them.?7 


ad 
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In the process of play a child was given orally a series of ten fig- 
ures to memorize; and asked to repeat them in the given order. 
The child found usually that he could not memorize the series. 
Then we gave him some material—paper, strings, chips, playing- 
blocks, pins, hailshot—and asked him to use it for memorizing these 
ten figures. It was a question of his somehow utilizing the material 
to invent some system of writing. 


The younger and backward children were unable to invent, to 
memorize with the aid of the material. The functional application 
of the material is not clear to them; it has nothing to do with the 
task given. On the other hand, pre-school children, who have 
attained a higher stage of development, utilize the material for 
memorizing. The child guesses the possibility of utilizing, say, 
paper for the purpose and begins to use a method invented by 
himself. This is usually some system of quantitative marks: a 
child makes marks on the paper corresponding in number to the 
figure stated (six times for the figure 6, twice for 2), or else tears 
off the corresponding number of bits or makes a corresponding 
number of knots on a piece of string. When the child thus passes 
from simple, natural memory to artificial means of memorizing, 
the task of memorizing 10 or even 15 figures became easy. Simple 
natural memory was replaced by a system of signs paar se a 
sequent reading, and the maximum of work was usually shitt 


from recollection to a recognition of series. 

The invention does not take place at once. At T b 
must make marks, but does not guess how to ma $ t em A a 
guishable. Thus he tears off bits of paper and puts them in a he p; 
or he makes knots but leaves no intervals between them to denote 
figures. Obviously when he tries to reproduce them he finds him- 
self helpless. Then, after some fruitless efforts, he usually guesses 
that his notes must assume a different shape; he differentiates his 


marks in little heaps, in groups: 
to a schoolboy of the first or second year of 
study and you witness something very different. A child who has 


i t to 
mastered the writing of letters and figures will not attempt to 
invent a new system of signs, but will apply the ready-made sys 


Set the same problem 
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tem of writing. The symbols represented will have the common 
feature of integral symbols, and not be a mere quantitative inscrip- 
tion representing the number. Thus a pre-school child inscribes by 
laying aside in heaps the corresponding number of hailshot; a 
schoolboy, on the other hand, tries to lay them in the shape of a 
figure. It is extraordinary how the older children always represent 
figures in that way, in spite of difficulties. Given material such as 
strings, chips, pins, out of which they attempt to form figures 
although it would have been easier to adopt the system of knots 
and scoring-stick marks; it is interesting to note that if you forbid 
them to represent figures you will make them quite helpless to 
cope with the task. We have hardly ever seen among children of 
these school groups any instances of reversion to the method of 
quantitative counting so characteristic of pre-school children. 


Another set of experiments is this. A child who can hardly mem- 
orize five or six words of the series is asked to commit them to 
memory, with the aid of the pictures laid out on the table. Not 
one of the pictures actually reproduces the word in question, and 
the task can be performed only if the child connects in one struc- 
ture the word with one of the pictures. Such mastering of asso- 
ciation can be acquired, but by no means by all the children. 
Older children can learn to reproduce by this method, 25-30 words 
after one reading, while their natural memory could fix 5-6 at 
most. Moreover, the connecting links were established with extraor- 
dinary subtlety. Thus in order to remember the word “spade” the 
child chose a picture of chickens picking up grain “because they 
picked it just as the spade digs the earth”; for the word “theater” 
the child chose the picture of a crab on the seashore “because the 


crab looks at the pebbles in the sea, and they are just as pretty 
as a theater.” 


Intensive investigations upon adult memory by Bartlett 28 also 


point to the key importance of language. He concludes that re- 
membering is based upon initial acts of perceiving, which in turn 
are notably affected by linguistic representations. Bartlett also 


th 


The left-hand figure is easier to remember. Why? 


Look at each of these two figures for ten seconds. It is easier 


for you to remember the left-hand figure, which is a much 
more complicated drawing. Why? 


observes that remembering is dependent upon “schemata,” that is, 


upon a system of labeling. 

Man without symbols would have o 
undifferentiated, and inexact memory. 
for all but the most immediate remembrances upon mere accidents 
of “association.” Without linguistic symbols human beings, like 
dogs and chimpanzees, would be virtually tied down to the im- 
mediate concrete situation. They would have no conception either 


of history or of the future, of their own past or future. 


nly the most rudimentary, 
He would be dependent 


EMOTION AND FEELING 
AND SOCIAL GROUPS 


perception and memory, is often 
urely individual 


EMOTIONAL BEHAVIOR 


Emotional behavior, like 
treated in scientific literature as though it were a p 
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matter. Indeed, many have thought of emotion as a purely physio- 
logical phenomenon. In recent years, however, students have come 
to realize that it is much more than that. Like many other aspects 
of human behavior, our emotions and feelings are profoundly 
affected by the fact that we live in complex societies. To the 
student of human behavior who seeks to take into account the 
types of feelings and emotions that are found in various societies, 
the situations which call them forth, and the many-sided con- 
ventionalized ways in which they are expressed, it appears that 
they are to an amazing extent regulated, prescribed, and even 
defined by groups. 

What arouses a given emotion is determined by social situations 
rather than by physiological processes. Thus, embarrassment is 
called forth by different situations in different societies, Similarly, 
shame is an emotion aroused in many dissimilar circumstances in 
accordance with prevailing social definitions. Even such a strong 
emotion as fear is not invariably kindled by similar situations: in 
one society fear may be roused by the occurrence of a bad omen, 
and in another society by anticipation of the arrival of an ille- 
gitimate child. This is also true, as we shall see below, of the 
emotions connected with sex and hunger. What arouses a given 
emotion in any individual is linked intimately with the social 
definitions of his society, 

The expression of emotions is also socially influenced; for the 
physiology of any emotion does not determine how the emotion 
will be expressed. In our society anger is likely to be shown by 
sudden, impatient, or violent movements; in other societies anger 
may be expressed otherwise. A Chinese, for example, is likely to 
show anger by staring with wide-open eyes. Klineberg 2° has noted 
that “the Chinese find that the faces of Europeans seem constantly 
to be expressing anger or irritation; this is probably due to the fact 
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that the normally larger and rounder eyes of the Europeans 
resemble the Chinese eyes in anger.” 

We do not have to go so far afield as China to see how a society 
sets patterns for the expression of emotion. In the United States, 
one may express love one way in the bedroom and another way in 
public. Anger is manifested differently in private and in the 
presence of company. Expressions of hate are not supposed to be 
shown before children but may be displayed when children are not 
present. 

Recent anthropological research has pointed to another and more 
subtle aspect of emotional patterning. Each society provides dif- 
ferential conditions of life for its members, so that certain emotions 
are aroused more frequently and intensely in one society than in 
another. The conditions of life among the Dobuans, a Pacific island 
society, are such that emotions of hostility, suspicion, and envy are 
frequently and intensely present. The keen competition that char- 


acterizes American life is a stimulus to frequent and deep feelings 
the lives of many Americans and of 


thers. Zuni Indians, on the other hand, 


nate and sweeping emotions of 
n.380 


of envy and resentment in 
feelings of great elation in o 
rarely experience the more passio an 
Tomantic love, hostility, ecstasy, OF SUSPIO? 


RE OF HUMAN EMOTIONS 


n of emotional responses may be 
their order of occurrence: 


THE LINGUAL NATU 


The arousal and expressio 


analyzed into three phases, m 


(a) a stimulus or situation which is defined or interpreted in 


certain ways; 
Cb) an internal response 
physiological and s 


to the defined situation, involving both 
polic processes; 
. alized expression (by means of words, 
entionalize d 3 
Ce) an a T e ns, and the like), which serves to 
gestures, : Ta 
indicate the emotion tO oth 
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A given external situation or act does not call forth an emotion 
until it has been interpreted in a certain way. The emotion is a 
response not to a raw stimulus as such but to a defined, classified, 
and interpreted stimulus, to signs with meanings. The purely 
physiological aspects (phase b) are unlearned, but the other phases 
represent learned behavior, particularly in the human being. The 
third phase of emotional behavior has sometimes been called the 
“mimicry” of emotion to indicate that persons may voluntarily 
utilize the conventional means of emotional expression without 
actually experiencing the genuine emotion. The actor in a play is 
a case in point, but the same thing occurs constantly in ordinary 


life as people strive to conform to the polite usages of social inter- 
course. 


RESULTING EMOTION 
ACT SITUATION DEFINITION IN THE VICTIM 


Slap in the Two quarreling Insult Fury and resentment 


face people 
a 
Slap in the In a play Play- None or simulated 
face acting 
Slap in the Father slaps Pun- Shame, etc. 
face child for lying ish- 
ment 
Slap in the Twenty-month- Good Amusement 
face old child slaps spirits 
father 


a aaaaaaaaalalalalalalalsuaaaiħŘħ— 


The actual learning of emotional behavior, to a considerable 
extent, reverses the chronology given above. The child is at first 
encouraged to imitate the external, conventional forms of expres- 
sion used by adults, and only as he acquires a greater breadth of 
experience does he learn to recognize and respond inwardly in the 
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manner appropriate to the socially prescribed situations. The 
physiological phases are then also merged with the pattern of 
response. 

An adult who moves into an entirely new social group finds that 
the modes of emotional expression are at first strange to him. The 
pressure to conform causes him to adopt the external forms of 
behavior very quickly, even though at first he is merely play- 
acting. As he adapts himself to group perspectives and begins to 
see the world as the people around him see it, his play-acting 
ceases to be play-acting and becomes instead a genuine expression 
of experienced emotions. 

We have been speaking of phase (a) as if the stimulus which 
aroused the emotional response always comes from outside the 
organism. Actually, in humans, the stimulus may lie within the 
symbolic processes. This can be seen plainly enough if one con- 
siders the arousal of emotion through daydreaming. A soldier may 
daydream of going overseas and become fearful at the “thought” 


of it. This is an event which has not yet taken place. Fantasy may 
ts. A person, while fantasying may 
emotions similar to those which 
or he may reinterpret the event, 
zes no insult had been really 


also revolye about past even 
recall a past insult and undergo 
had been aroused at that time; 


pethaps laughing now that he reali n re 
intended. Whether in daydreaming forward or backward in time, 


the stimulus to emotional arousal is not externally present. ` 

The human being is aware of his own emotional responses: 
naming, evaluating, and interpreting them in accordance with defi- 
nitions provided by the groups to which he belongs. Persons not 
only experience anger but they label their feelings as such; and 
they are able to tell other people about them. Because of this 
capacity, human beings have the power of controlling and inhibit- 
ing their own feelings to some degree. Thus a devoutly religious 
person who recognizes that he is becoming angry may check this 
response and seek a new interpretation of the situation, which will 
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allow him to respond, for example, by feeling sorry for the person 
who has insulted him. An almost uncontrollable impulse to laugh 
in church at a minister's gesture may be stifled by a quick re- 
definition taking the form perhaps of “this is church, laughing 


would be awful,” or of an acute fear of embarrassment. 


LEARNING EMOTIONS 


Children are not born with complex emotions. The child must 
learn how to express, in approved fashions, the emotions which he 
learns: and when and where to express or to inhibit their overt 
manifestations. In addition he must acquire both the ability to 
read the external signs of emotion in his acquaintances and to 
guess how they are going to feel in certain kinds of situations. 
Finally, he must quite literally learn to react in emotionally com- 
plex ways. Various investigators have noted that the infant's emo- 
tions, shortly after birth, are generalized and diffuse. As the child 
grows older his emotions become more numerous and differenti- 
ated and are attached to more definite stimuli. In the beginning 
the emotional reactions are so general and undifferentiated that 
it is difficult for an adult to label them satisfactorily, beyond noting 
that the infant is expressing general emotional satisfaction or dis- 
satisfaction or diffuse anxiety or acute fear. 

As the child learns to remember and to project his activities into 
the future—as he learns to make the subtle distinctions implicit in 
his language—he becomes capable of complex emotional responses: 
To illustrate, the learned emotional behavior of a ten-year-old 
child may be compared with the “natural” responses of an un- 
socialized child of the same age. This has been done, after a 
fashion, in a study of a deaf and blind girl by Goodenough.™ 
The child, blind and deaf from birth, had been brought up by her 
parents with very little informal and no formal training. Almost no 
attempt had been made to teach her even the simplest matters of 
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self-care. The child did not learn any language; and there is con- 
siderable doubt whether she even made consistent gestures when 
“asking” for food, drink, or the toilet. She therefore provides us 
with interesting data on “natural” rather than “learned” modes of 
expressing whatever primitive emotions she may have felt. Good- 
enough observed the child for an hour or more daily for several 
weeks, 


For the most part the child seems cheerful and docile. She laughs 
frequently and in response to appropriate stimuli. Her laughter is 
clear and musical, in no way distinguishable from that of a normal 
child. Her vocalizations are normally pitched and entirely free 
from the loud strident tones so often heard among the deaf. In 
spite of her usual docility, however, she has at times shown un- 
mistakable signs of anger, which once or twice have amounted to 
real “temper tantrums.” The occasion for these displays have usu- 
ally been some kind of thwarting of her activities, particularly 
attempts to overcome certain unpleasant personal habits such as 
pushing and manipulating her eyeballs, an activity which, it may 
be inferred from her behavior, yields tactile sensations of particular 
interest to her. Mild forms of resentment are shown by turning 
away her head, pouting the lips, or frowning; sometimes by crouch- 
ing down into a little heap with head on knees, or by thrusting 
the thumb and index finger into the nostrils. More intense forms 
are shown by throwing back the head and shaking it from side to 
side, during which the lips are retracted, exposing the teeth. bes 
This is accompanied by whimpering or whining noises, rising at 
intervals to short high-pitched staccato yelps. In her most violent 
outbursts the entire body is thrown back and forth; the feet are 
twisted around each other or beat violently upon the floor; the 
vocalizations are intensified and as a rule become shriller in pitch; 
and the head and chest are beaten with sharp flail-like movements 
of the arms. These blows are usually struck with the open hand, 
but at times the clenched fist is used. . . . She dances, not in the 
simple hop, skip, and jump style of normal children but in an 
elaborate pattern of bows and whirls, bendings and posturings in 
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which the head, arms, and entire body participate. . . . The dance 
is clearly an expression of pleasure. It is usually accompanied by 
laughter. . . . It may occur spontaneously when she is in good 
spirits . . . or it may sometimes be stimulated by giving her a bit 
of jelly or some other simple treat.?? 


This description serves to bring home the differences between 
learned and relatively unlearned modes of emotional response. By 
comparison with the normal ten-year-old child, the responses of this 
deaf and blind girl are crude and undifferentiated, her gestures 
bizarre and unsocialized. 


HUMAN AND SUB-HUMAN EMOTIONS 


The emotional responses of animals differ from those of humans 
in several important ways. Most animals live in groups composed 
solely of individuals who can see each other. Humans participate 
in groups as far flung spatially as nations, cities, nationalities, politi- 
cal parties, scientific associations. Around such groups allegiance, 
loyalty, patriotism, and civic pride develop. It is difficult to imagine 
how animals could feel patriotism toward something as abstract as 
“nation”; or how they could develop feelings of ethnocentrism. 
Consider such complex sentiments as those held by many white 
Americans toward the Negro, or by a pre-medical student toward 
his future profession. The complexity of emotional development 
which characterizes human beings could scarcely exist without such 
diverse symbols as: medicine, “nigger,” the British Empire, “Old 
Glory,” sacrament, and so on. 

There is another crucial difference between animals and hu- 
mans: animals are tied down in time to the immediate present, 
whereas humans can tange forward and backward in time. Could 
many characteristic human emotions exist without the ability to 
remember? Nostalgia, for example, obviously is dependent on mem- 
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ory of a place, a person, or a period of one’s life. Long-suppressed 
hate could scarcely exist unless a person could turn over “in his 
mind” past incidents, insults, and injuries. 

In animal behavior, the linguistic analysis of situation and of 
self are absent, and the modes of expression and the situations 
which call for emotional behavior are determined by heredity or 
simple conditioning, and not by social conventions or customs. 
Moreover, the animal cannot verbalize with respect to its own 
behavior or formulate conceptions of self or of things removed 
from its sensory world. Consequently, no animal other than man 
can feel patriotic, reverent, devout, morbid, or embarrassed, for 
these feelings presuppose, respectively, conceptions—linguistic sym- 
bols—of fatherland, divinity, ethics, death, and self. But, one may 
ask, “Doesn’t a dog feel and express such an emotion as anger? 
The difference between human anger and canine anger may be 
Expressed by saying that angry dogs do not know they are angry, 
Whereas angry humans are not only angry but know it'and can ver- 
balize concerning it, using not only the word “anger but dozens 
o£ other language symbols to indicate the many subtle and intricate 


Ways in which human beings can feel angry. 


THE SOCIAL CHARACTER OF HUMAN GOALS 


As befits his position at the top of the evolutionary ladder, man 
aas an almost limitless and exceedingly complex range of aims, 
goals, aspirations, and ambitions. The goal behavior of ea 
beings is conditioned by man’s extraordinary ability to a im- 
self into the future. In specific tems, the setting up of goals is an 
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He then organizes his present behavior in ways which he believes 
will produce the desired situation. In other words, he selects 
“means” to attain “ends.” The ends or goals of behavior point to 
the future, but they exist and function in the present. 

If, then, human beings characteristically formulate their goals 
verbally, this implies, in terms of our preceding discussion, that 
goals are accompanied by self-awareness; that they involve a broad 
space-time perspective; and that they are conceptualized and 
socialized, 

It is particularly striking, from the point of view of social psy- 
chology, that the new-born human infant has few or none of these 
characteristic human goals. The baby, like any other infant, is 
limited at birth to purely physiological ends. If we call these ends 
“goals,” we must clearly specify that such goals are linked with the 
immediate situation, and that they have to do directly with touch, 
sight, smell, and hearing, It is only gradually that infants come into 
possession of the human heritage of aims, and find their behavior 
structured around future goals and planned ambitions. The work 
of sociologists and anthropologists, especially, has made it clear that 
social influences play a crucial part in determining goals for which 
men strive. 

The nature of one’s choice of goals is determined at least in part 
by the particular sub-groups of society in which one participates. 
Such a complex civilization as ours is composed of many sub- 
groups: social class, teligious, regional, occupational, and age 
groups, voluntary associations, and so on. Individuals of similar 
biological stock may be members of different social classes; conse- 
quently they may pursue widely different goals associated with this 
class membership. Women living in the same town but participat- 
ing in different sub-groups may aspire to become housewives of 
businesswomen or teachers or mistresses. 


—— ss 
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SYMBOLIC CONTROL OF BEHAVIOR 


Since complex mental functions are symbolic in nature, it is not 
surprising that under certain circumstances the processes them- 
selves may be controlled to an amazing degree by the verbalizations 
of other persons. In a broad sense, much of this book is directly or 
indirectly concerned with this. At this point, we call the reader's 
attention briefly to what is perhaps the most remarkable of all 
instances of the control of another person’s perceptions, memories, 
imaginings, and so on, solely through the medium of language: 
Namely, the phenomenon of hypnotism. 

It is well known that a subject under hypnosis, if told by the 
hypnotist that he will feel no pain when a pin is stuck in his hand, 
will in fact feel no pain. He can be induced to count thirteen 
strokes of a non-existent clock. He can be made to feel happy, 


depressed, or anxious, largely at the discretion of the hypnotist. It 
18 standard practice, for example, to suggest to the subject that 


Upon awakening the trance he will not remember unpleasant 
Events a tay boos taken place during the hypnotic session. 
Hypnotic phenomena are not supernatural, utterly pe 
or without parallel in ordinary everyday life. Hypnosis, as i u ; 

and others have adequately demonstrated, is merely an extrem 
instance of the kind of suggestibility operating throughout the 
Tange of normal human social behavior. To illustrate this to him- 
self, the reader might stretch out his arms before him, parallel to 
the ground, and en imagine that an iron bar runs through his 
tight arm from shoulder to hand. His right arm is likely to become 
tigid and heavy. Some people, if asked to clasp their hands tightly 
together and imagine them stuck together, have momentary dif fi- 
culty in wrenchi em apart. 
e bar ies Pi the subject’s behavior by the hypno- 


ist’ manone i i ances the 
tist’s verbalizations implies that under ordinary circumst: 
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subject's own verbalizations constitute a basic determinant of his 
behavior. Hull advances the theory that any behavior that can be 
controlled by someone else is also subject to control by the person 
himself. It follows, then, that if behavior can be controlled by the 
individual's own symbolic processes, it can also be controlled by the 
society in which he lives. 


INTERRELATIONSHIPS OF THE 
HIGHER FUNCTIONS 


The complex human mental functions which we have discussed 
have been considered as examples of complex human sign behavior. 
For purposes of analysis they have been treated separately, but the 
reader should keep in mind that they actually occur together in an 
interconnected way. An act of memory, for example, involves the 
recall of past perceptions and may also arouse strong emotions. 
Goal behavior directed toward the future presupposes memories of 
the past and may likewise evoke emotions. 

Every complex mental activity is a response to signs. Response 
to signs which tepresent the future is goal behavior, response tO 
those which represent the past is memory, and response to those 
which are connected with our immediate present environment is 


perception. Skill in the manipulation of complex signs is probably 
the chief component of intelligence. 


The ability of the human organism to assimilate socially devel- 
oped symbolic systems places the behavior of man on a new level 
of complexity as compared with that of other animals. Symbolic 
mechanisms have introduced a new social dimension into the con- 
trol of behavior, and have made it possible for the individual to 


profit from the experience of past generations in ways unparalleled 
in the rest of the animal world. 


COMPLEX MENTAL FUNCTIONS ° IOI 


We have noted in this chapter that it is the internalization of 
language symbols which has socialized man. Thus, he responds 
to stimuli in the light of his classification of them. We have dis- 
cussed several basic modes of symbolic responses under the head- 
ings of perception, memory, emotion, and goals. These complex 
activities in man are inseparably associated with and dependent 
upon his use of language. 


MATERIALS FOR DISCUSSION 

“A critic, as opposed to a creative artist, must have an open eye 
and a catholic taste. A creative artist can, and perhaps should be 
bigoted. Unless he was convinced that his theory alone is perfect 
he could not be a genius.”—G. E. Edgell. 


“A way of seeing is also a way of not seeing.”—K. Burke. 

ETT painters for ages painted shadows black, and it was not 
until the Impressionists looked at them with unprejudiced eyes and 
painted what they saw that we discovered that shadows were col- 
ored.”-W, S. Maugham. 

“Cn China] the first question a person asks the other on an ofi- 
cial |, | call is ‘What is your glorious age?’ If the person replies 
apologetically that he is twenty-three or twenty-eight, the other gen- 
erally comforts him by saying that he still has a glorious future, 
and that one day he may become old . . . and if the person is 
anywhere over fifty, the inquirer immediately drops his voice in 
humility and respect.”—Lin Yutang. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Men without Symbols 


In THE previous CHAPTER we have emphasized the importance of 
language as the fundamental mechanism of intercommunication 
and socialization. To test this finding experimentally, it would be 
necessary to rear infants in a speechless environment or to destroy 
all language functions in an adult human being. In the first in- 
stance, the infants would be expected to remain speechless and 
to be “mentally retarded.” In the second, there would doubtless be 


a profound deterioration of the higher mental functions. 

Obviously, experiments such as these cannot be performed by 
any student of human behavior. There are, however, certain un- 
planned occurrences which are roughly equivalent to them. The 
resulting evidence, although indirect and not so precise as might 
be desired, may nevertheless be used to test the view that language 


is the crucial integrative and organizing agent. 


ISOLATED AND FERAL CHILDREN 


THE CASE OF ISABELLE 
One of the most significant recent cases which illustrates the 
the shaping of human behavior is re- 


importance of language in 
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ported upon by K. Davis.! A girl named Isabelle, an illegitimate 
child, had lived virtually alone with her deaf mute mother in a 
single room until she was about six and one-half years old. Her 
behavior was described as being almost “that of a wild animal, 
manifesting much fear and hostility. In lieu of speech she made 
only a strange croaking sound. In many ways she acted like an 
infant.” It was said by a psychologist who examined her that “she 
was apparently utterly unaware of relationships of any kind.” At 
first it was hard to know whether she was able to hear or not, 
because she was so unresponsive to sound. When tests established 
that she was not deaf, specialists working with her were inclined 
to believe that she was feeble-minded and “wholly uneducable,” 
and that it would be futile to attempt to teach her to speak. Her 
score on tests, even non-verbal ones, was exceedingly low. A 
Stanford-Binet test gave her a mental age of nineteen months, 
although her chronological age was more than four times greater, 
placing her in the low-grade feeble-minded category. 

In spite of pessimism regarding the outcome, Isabelle was sub- 
jected to systematic training. It took a week before she made her 
first attempt at vocalization; but in two months she was beginning 
to put sentences together. Nine months later she would write well, 
retell a story after hearing it, and recognize words and sentences 
on the printed page. Seven months later she possessed a vocabulary 
of between 1,500 and 2,000 words. She had covered in two years 
the stages of learning that usually require six, and her I.Q. had 
tripled. When Davis reported on her, she was fourteen years old, 
had passed the sixth grade in public school, and behaved like a 
normal child. 

It is instructive to note that this child was not actually reared in 
isolation but had the constant companionship of her deaf mute 
mother, who took care of her and from whom she learned gestures. 
Since later events demonstrated that Isabelle was not mentally 
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defective, it is probable that articulate speech was the crucial envi- 
ronmental factor that had been absent. It is virtually certain that 
if her mother had not been a deaf mute, Isabelle’s retardation 
would have been relatively slight and would not have attracted any 


special attention. 


FERAL CHILDREN 

Numerous reports have been published, most of them of dubious 
validity, concerning the discovery of “wolf” or “feral” men. One 
of the more convincing accounts is that of Singh and Zingg,? 
which describes the discovery and capture of two female children 
by a British missionary in India. The little girls, one about eighteen 
months, the other eight years old, had evidently been living in a 
wolf den. The younger of the two died shortly after capture, but 
the older one, “Kamala,” lived for nine more years in the school 
operated by the missionary. 

When these children were found they walked about on all fours, 
lapped up milk from a dish as a dog does, showed a preference for 


raw meat, and chose the company of dogs above that of human 
showed only hostility. They were, in 


ological sense. 

she had acquired a considerable 
number of human accomplishments. She had learned to walk erect 
and to eat in a “civilized” manner. She preferred wearing a dress 
to running about nude, and she rejected raw in favor of cooked 
food. She had also learned to understand simple spoken sentences 
and to use a speaking vocabulary of about fifty words. In addition, 
she had come to enjoy playing with other children, and her pre- 
Viously impassive or immobile face had grown capable of emo- 


tional expression. i 
Cases of this kind have often been mentioned and commented 


upon, but the conclusions that have been drawn have often been 


beings, toward whom they 
short, human only in a strictly bi 
Before Kamala died, however, 
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erroneous. Observers have merely stressed the presence of other 
people in one’s early social environment, without specifically rec- 
ognizing that the presence of others is not in itself the crucial factor. 
The person who grows up enjoying extremely restricted contacts 
with other persons need not be retarded greatly if the few persons 
with whom he does have contact are intelligent and articulate. On 
the other hand, a deaf child, if he is given no special training, will 
be seriously retarded no matter how many adults surround him. 
Lack of Opportunity to learn language behavior is the key to the 
stunted mental development of isolated and feral children. 


THE BLIND DEAF 


Persons who are deaf, or de 


ing if they are to leam lang 
sons grow up 


af and blind, must have special train- 
uage. If it is not provided, such per 


to be “men without symbols,” retaining much of the 
symbolic innocence which 


characterizes very young children. As 
we have indicated in preceding chapters, the acquisition and han- 
dling of language is fundamental in the process of socialization. 
Unless the deaf and the blind deaf are taught to communicate lin- 
guistically, the socialization process cannot develop. 
Invaluable in this con 


The morning after my teacher came she led me into her room 
and gave me a doll. The little blind children at the Perkins Insti- 
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tution had sent it and Laura Bridgman had dressed it; but I did 
not know this until afterward. When I had played with it a little 
while, Miss Sullivan slowly spelled into my hand the word “d-o-H.” 
I was at once interested in this finger play and tried to imitate it. 
When I finally succeeded in making the letters correctly I was 
flushed with childish pleasure and pride. Running downstairs to 
my mother I held up my hand and made the letters for doll. I did 
not know that I was spelling a word or even that words existed; 
I was simply making my fingers go in monkey-like imitation. In the 
days that followed I learned to spell in this uncomprehending 
way a great many words, among them pin, hat, cup, and a few 
verbs like sit, stand, and walk. But my teacher had been with me 
several weeks before I understood that everything has a name. 


One day, while I was playing with my new doll, Miss Sullivan 
put my big rag doll into my lap also, spelled “d-o11” and tried to 
make me understand that “d-o-l-1” applied to both. Earlier in the 
day we had had a tussle over the words “m-u-g” and “w-a-t-e-r.” 
Miss Sullivan had tried to impress it upon me that “m-u-g” is mug 
and that “w-at-e-r” is water, but I persisted in confounding the 
two. In despair she had dropped the subject for the time, only to 
renew it at the first opportunity. I became impatient with her 
repeated attempts and, seizing the new doll, I dashed it upon the 


floor. I was keenly delighted when I felt the fragments of the 


broken doll at my feet. Neither sorrow nor regret followed my 


passionate outburst. I had not loved the doll. In the still, dark world 
in which I lived there was no strong sentiment or tenderness. I 
felt my teacher sweep the fragments to one side of the hearth, 
and I had a sense of satisfaction that the cause of my discomfort 
was removed. She brought me my hat, and I knew I was going 
out into the warm sunshine. This thought, if a wordless sensation 
may be called a thought, made me hop and skip with pleasure. 


We walked down the path to the well-house, attracted by the 
kle with which it was covered. Some 
d my teacher placed my hand under 
gushed over one hand she spelled 
then rapidly. I stood 


fragrance of the honeysuc 
one was drawing water an 
the spout. As the cool stream 
into the other the word water, first slowly, 
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still, my whole attention fixed upon the motions of her fingers. 
Suddenly I felt a misty consciousness as of something forgotten— 
a thrill of returning thought; and somehow the mystery of lan- 
guage was revealed to me. I knew then that “w-a-t-e-r” meant the 
wonderful cool something that was flowing over my hand. That 
living word awakened my soul, gave it light, hope, joy, set it free! 
There were barriers still, it is true, but barriers that could in time 
be swept away. 


I left the well-house eager to learn. Everything had a name, and 
each name gave birth to a new thought. As we returned to the 
house every object I touched seemed to quiver with life. That 
was because I saw everything with a strange, new sight that had 
come to me. On entering the door I remembered the doll I had 


repentance and sorrow, 


I learned a great many new words that day. I do not remember 
what they all were; b 


teacher, were 


It is extremely Significant that Miss Kelle 
which ] 


she even hesitates to apply the term “idea” 
during that time. The trans- 
uperficial one attendant upon 
or skill; it was a fundamental 


— 
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and pervasive change which altered, and indeed revolutionized, her 
total “personality.” 

It is interesting to note that a controversy developed over the 
question of whether Helen Keller had a right to, or could intelli- 
gently use, words of sight and sound. Since she was both deaf and 
blind, how could she talk of colors or sounds? What could such ° 
words as “mirror,” “reflect,” “see,” “loud,” “flash of light,” and innu- 
merable others possibly mean to her? What right did she have to 
talk about the “azure blue of the sky,” the “green grass,” the “deep 
blue pools of water,” or the “sound of the human voice”? Influ- 
enced by the academic preconceptions of the time, some psy- 
chologists contended that she had no “right” to use such terms since 
they must be meaningless to her. 

Helen Keller emphatically maintained that she had to use such 
words and expressions because there were no substitutes for them 
if she wished to communicate with her fellows. She maintained, 
moreover, that she understood these expressions. She compared 


her situation with that of a stranger on an island where a language 
i 
This stranger, she says, “must learn to 


unknown to him is spoken. j 
n th their ears, to think their thoughts, 


see with their eyes, to hear wi 


to follow their ideals.” 4 
The piet ane held no difficulties for her because she 


understood the figurative meaning of “reflect.” Such i <a 
as “I see” was understood and used correctly as in “I see my error, 
or “I see the point”; and she was able, by means of this sort of 
analogy, to grasp the meaning of “I see with my eyes.” She re- 
ported that in her dreams she seemed to see and was able to speak 
and hear others speak to her. Her dream world, and her inner life 
generally, corresponded not with her sensory world but with a ar 
bolic world opened to her by the language she had learned. Deat- 
ness and blindness do not exist in the inner world. 

Helen Keller also pointed out that ordinary people constantly 
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talk about things that they have never seen, sounds they have never 
heard, and feelings they have never felt. She might have called 
attention to the fact that color-blind persons talk about the green 
grass and the blue sky like the rest of us. 

As between the theorist who asserts that words of color and 
sound can mean nothing to a deaf and blind person, and the deaf 
and blind person herself who insists that the words do have mean- 
ing for her and who uses them correctly, we feel compelled to 
accept the testimony of the latter. For this is simply another in- 
stance of the way in which not only the deaf and blind but all of 
us are forced to mold our thoughts, feelings, and speech according 
to the patterns imposed upon us by the societies in which we live. 

Miss Keller grasped, as few ordinary people can, the deep per- 
sonal significance of the ability to communicate with other human 
beings. She says at one point:® “When I found the meaning of 
T and ‘me’ and found that I was something, I began to think. 
-  » Then, consciousness first existed for me.” A little later she 
adds, “I only know that after my education began the world which 


ame within my reach was all alive. I spelled to my blocks and 
ogs.” 


Another classic case of the same type is that of Laura Bridgman. 


She discovered human language relatively late in life, and, like 


Helen Keller, found her entire “personality” and view of the world 
revolutionized by this discovery. 


ese cases show clearly that the 
human life does not de 


as signs or cues in the org 
signs which we express in the 
spoken English language may be translated into writ 


i ten symbols, 
into finger-language, into the system of dots and q 


ashes of the 


ee 


= 
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Morse code, or into the intricate secret codes used in modern war- 
fare. All of these external signs, when they are internalized in the 
thinking process, function in basically the same way. 


BEHAVIORAL DISORDERS IN APHASIA 


We shall use the term aphasia to refer in a general way to the 
loss or disturbance of language responses. It is often, but not nec- 
essarily, brought about by cerebral injury. Aphasic conditions may 
also be produced under hypnosis or by traumatic experiences. The 
loss of function may assume various forms such as the inability to 
read, to write, to name familiar objects, and so on. 

The English neurologist, Henry Head, distinguished four main 
types of aphasic disorder: verbal, nominal, syntactic, and semantic 
aphasia.® The verbal type shows disability in pronouncing words: 
words are slurred, or the patient may be limited to few words such 
as oaths, his own name, and automatic sequences such as numbers 
or the letters of the alphabet. The subject is generally aware of what 
ble to say it properly. He has difficulty 
that are at all complicated. Nominal 
aphasia characteristically involves the inability to use or sir 
stand words as names of objects or qualities. The patient rig e 
able to do practical things, as for example making a bee hive, l i 
he is unable to talk adequately about the activity. The syntactica 
aphasic has considerable difficulty in understanding speech. His 
Own speech is very disorderly and ungrammatical. His comprehen- 
sion of single words is superior to his ability to use them as Ev 
Semantic aphasia was the term selected by Head to designate the 
inability to grasp the general meaning or import of complex sym- 
bolic patterns. Thus, a patient who is shown a simple pani 
cartoon recognizes the objects and persons depicted but is unal A 
to see the joke. The semantic aphasic can respond verbally to sim 


he wants to say but is una 
in following instructions 
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He rolled bits of papers into wads and had a contest with the 
patient to see who could toss the improvised ball more accurately 
into a basket placed some distance away. The aphasic proved more 
adept than Head. Then a screen was moved in front of the basket 
so that the basket was not visible, and the contest was repeated. 
This time Head did far better than the patient; the patient seemed 
to be at a loss as to what to do. He explained his difficulties: 
When I could see the basket I could foll 
when it was covered I didn’t feel so confid 
place. . . . I'd seen the basket before yo 
I knew you hadn't changed the position, 


didn’t feel perfectly confident in m 
position. ! 


ow the line of vision; 
ent it was in the same 
u put the screen there; 
but in some odd way I 
y own mind that it was in that 


We noted in an earlier 
nalized use of language tha 
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DISTURBANCES OF VOLUNTARY ACTIVITIES 


It is clear from the foregoing reports that aphasics appear to have 
lost a certain flexibility of orientation so that they no longer seem 
to be at home in the world. We may put this in descriptive terms 
by saying that the aphasic is not a self-starter. Since he cannot talk 
effectively to others or to himself about things or persons that are 
Not actually present, his whole inner life is impoverished and sim- 
plified, and his freedom of thought and action is largely lost. He 
is more or less at the mercy of external stimuli which play upon 
him. As Goldstein "4 states: 

Our patients have the greatest difficulty in starting any perform- 
ance which js not determined directly by external stimuli. Thus, 
for example, they may be unable to recite the series of numbers 
alk nai Ae they are able to do it if the examiner begins 


the series, This difficulty finds expression ina marked lack of ini- 
tiative. They have great diffculty in voluntarily shifting, in 
switching over voluntarily from one topic to another, or from one 
part of a situation to another. Consequently, they fail in perform- 
ances in which such a shift is necessary. Since, as we have shown, 
they are hindered in the making of choices, they are unable to 
between various people, especially if the con- 


Follow a conversation and lifeless, mentally and bodily, 


tents change, and they seem rigid 
in everything they do. 
se patients that language provides 
€ instrument par excellence, by means of which individuals 
define situations for themselves; and by means of which they ini- 
tiate and regulate their behavior and adapt it to the responses of 
others. When his language function 1s disturbed the aphasic loses 
his basic means of self-orientation. Because he has no adequate 
way of formulating his relationships to other persons or to o 
Particularly when they are not physically present, the entire fie 


It is clear from the study of the 
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of what we call voluntary behavior becomes simplified and, in terms 
of normal social requirements, inadequate. The aphasic is often 
able to function adequately or normally in simple concrete rela- 
tions. But when he is required to act, as all persons constantly are, 
on the basis of long-range goals or abstract principles or of merely 
remembered events, objects, or persons, he tends to fail. 

This limitation to the concrete present makes impossible much 
of the voluntary or the “creative” aspect of human behavior— 
behavior which seems normal because human beings think about 
things, events, and people, and adapt their behavior to these verbal 
formulations or interpretations. The aphasic is unable to make 
these verbal formulations; therefore his responses are piecemeal, 
unintegrated. He tesponds to each concrete situation as such; and 
when no immediate demand is made upon him, or when excessive 
demands are made, he tends to lapse into inactivity or anxiety, 
realizing that there is something wrong with his inner life, 

Goldstein has suggested how drastically aphasia affected the inti- 
mate social relations of one of his cases. The particular patient was 
a husband and father. Prior to his affliction he had been devoted 
to his family, but Goldstein noted that during his stay at the hos- 
pital he appeared to show neither concern nor interest in his absent 
family. He became confused when any attempt was made to call 
his attention to them. A casual observer would have regarded him 
as callous and indifferent. Yet when he was sent to his home for 
brief visits he warmly displayed his former interest and devotion. 

Goldstein concludes that this patient’s “out of sight, out of mind” 
attitude toward his wife and family grew directly out of his ina- 
bility to formulate his telationships to his family when it was phys- 
ically absent. He could not imagine or conceive it adequately, and 
consequently he could not engage in internalized thinking about it. 
In short, when his wife and children were not visible to him he 
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was unable to think of them, because he could not handle the 
necessary verbal symbols. 


FAILURES OF PROJECTION 

In one of the most significant tests he administered to aphasics, 
Head required the patient, seated opposite and facing him, to imi- 
tate his movements. Head placed his left hand to his right ear, his 
tight hand to his right eye, and so on. Then he repeated the tests 
while the patient observed and imitated these movements as they 
were reflected in a mirror. 

The patients either had great difficulty with the first part of this 
test or they found it altogether impossible to imitate Head’s move- 
ments, whereas they were generally able to imitate the movements 
correctly when they observed them in a mirror. The reason was 
not difficult to find. When the doctor and patient sat facing each 
other the patient could not imitate directly, but had to transpose 
directions (remembering that his left hand corresponded to the 
investigator's tight hand, and so on). When Head's movements 
were reflected in the mirror, this act of transposition was unneces- 
sary; all that was required was direct mechanical imitation. H 

In general terms, the significance of this simple but exceedingly 
effective test may be stated thus: it demonstrates that the aie 
lacking language cannot project himself into the point of view o 
another person. The patient is unable to guide his actions by imag- 
ining himself to be in some other position than the one in which 

€ actually is. We may say that he is enclosed within his own 
Point of view; that his point of view is, to use Piaget's term, ¢g0- 
Centric.” 

: Piaget,5 whom we shall discus 
View of the world is originally egocen* 
overcomes this limitation and preoccup 
View through expanded social interaction accomp 


s later, has shown that the child’s 
ric in this sense, and that he 
ation with his own point of 
anied by a grow- 
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ing mastery of language. Hence it is reasonable to believe that the 
loss of language by a normal adult should cause him to regress to 
something like the pre-language egocentricity which characterizes 


the child. 


In a fundamental sense, normal adult social interaction rests 
upon the ability of persons to anticipate and appreciate the actual 
and possible reactions of other people—in short, to assume the role 
of another person. The loss of this ability in aphasia, in varying 
degrees dependent upon the severity of the disorder, thus provides 
powerful experimental and clinical evidence to support the thesis 
that language is the basic social and socializing institution. 


DIRECT AND SYMBOLIC REFERENCE 


Head makes a distinction be 
reference” and those which Te 
tion between the initiation an 
tinction is roughly equivalen 
the “concrete” and the “abs 
symbolic reference imply a 


tween what he calls “acts of direct 
quire some sort of symbolic formula- 
d the completion of the act. This dis- 
t to Goldstein’s distinction between 
tract” (categorical) attitudes. Acts of 
complex adaptation involving the rec- 
ognition of signs, logical symbols, or diagrams. Acts of direct refer- 
ence are organized on a simpler level. 


The aphasic generally functions adequately in acts of direct ref- 
erence but has trouble with, or is unable to carry out, acts of sym- 


bolic reference, The following contrasts Provide a few illustrations 
of the difference between the two classes of acts, 


Acts of Direct Reference Acts of Symbolic Reference 
Imitating the movements of the Imitating the movements of the 
investigator as reflected in a mir- investigator seated Opposite, fac- 
ror placed before the patient, ing the patient, 

Shaving. Gathering together in advance the 
necessary articles for shaving. 
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Acts of Direct Reference 

Selecting from a number of ob- 
jects before him the duplicate of 
one placed in his hand out of 
sight. 


Tossing a ball into a basket which 
he can see before him. 


Exact matching of colored skeins 
of yarn. 


Pointing to familiar objects in the 
patient’s room. 


Swearin g 


Recognizing familiar streets and 
buildings of a city. 

Repeating, fairly correctly, the 
numbers up to ten and sometimes 


beyond that, provided he is given 
a start. 


Piling up the number of nickels 
that constitute a quarter. 


Drawing from a model. 


Eating at a table. 


Finding the letter which follows 
a given letter of the alphabet by 
trial and error, when all of the 
letters are before him on blocks. 


Using an object in the appropriate 
manner. 


Acts of Symbolic Reference 
Selecting from objects placed be- 
fore him the duplicates of two or 
more objects placed in his hand 
out of sight. 


Tossing a ball into a basket con- 
cealed behind a screen. 


Sorting and arranging colored 
skeins of yarn in a systematic way. 


Drawing a ground plan of the pa- 
tient’s room showing the location 
of familiar objects. 


Giving the name of the Deity 
upon command. 


Following directions within a fa- 
miliar city. 


Carrying out arithmetical opera- 
tions, particularly those involving 
numbers of several digits. 


Stating how many nickels consti- 
tute a quarter or half-dollar. 
Drawing from memory. 


Setting a table properly. 


Finding the letter which follows 
another without resort to trial and 
error. 


Naming and classifying an object. 
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Acts of Direct Reference Acts of Symbolic Reference 


Striking a billiard ball with the Playing a game of billiards. 
cue so that it collides with a sec- 


ond ball. 


Copying printed words. Transcribing printed words into 
cursive handwriting. 


Not all the types of behavior listed in the second column are 
beyond the capacity of all aphasics. There is considerable variation 
according to the severity of the disorder and the type of aphasia 
involved. Moreover, aphasics often learn over a period of time to 
perform some of the more complex acts listed above, though usu- 
ally with difficulty, by resorting to more primitive methods than 
the ones ordinarily used by normal persons. Thus a patient who 
cannot follow directions in a city may, after he has become accus- 
tomed to a given route, be able to follow it and to know that he is 
departing from it when he enters the wrong street. 

The student will note from the foregoing list of symbolic acts 
that some of them are simply forms of language behavior and that 
others are not. Those which are not may be considered illustrations 
of types of behavior which, though not specifically language or 
verbal behavior, nevertheless presuppose language for their success- 
ful execution, Thus, the symbols of mathematics are a form or 
specialized extension of language deriving originally from the 
spoken word. The whole range of economic activity of modem 
civilized man is based upon verbal behavior. 

Practically all the activities that are listed above are either 
completely beyond the reach of sub-human animals or can be 
taught to them only with great difficulty. The acts listed in the 
second column are especially difficult for children to execute and 
they are generally learned later in life than the corresponding acts 
listed in the first column. 
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Sq, 


OF these two acts, one is an act 
is an act of symbolic reference. 


of direct reference, the other 
Which is which, and why? 


SUMMARY OF THE APHASIC'S DIFFICULTIES 


Goldstein and Scheere 
eral terms the major difficulties which ap 


116 have attempted to summarize in gen- 
hasics encounter. They 


enumerate the following: 


I. 


AubBwWwrn 


- To abstract common p 


To detach the ego from the outer world and from inner expe- 


riences. 


. To assume a mental set. 
. To account for acts to oneself and to verbalize the account. 


. To shift reflectively from one aspect of a situation to another. 


- To hold in mind simul 
. To grasp the essential point of a given wh 


taneously various aspects of a situation. 
ole; to break up the 
to isolate and synthesize these parts. 


whole into its parts; i 
roperties reflectively; to form hierarchic 


concepts. 
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8. To plan ahead ideationally; to assume an attitude toward the 
“merely possible” and to think or perform symbolically. 


Illustrations of these points will be found in the examples cited 
in the preceding pages. The clinical and experimental evidence 
from the study of aphasia is, of course, still the subject of contro- 
versy to a much greater extent than we have suggested in this 
chapter. Nevertheless, the evidence is of far-reaching significance 
for the student of social psychology, and it points unmistakably to 
the profound and basic character of the influence of language upon 
human social behavior. It is interesting to note in passing that much 
of the fundamental work in this field was done, not by psychologists 
or social psychologists, but by neurologists and medical investiga- 
tors. Head was a neurologist. The objective study of aphasia by 
biologically oriented researchers has forced many of them to rec- 
ognize the broad social and psychological implications. 


UNRELIABILITY OF INTROSPECTIVE EVIDENCE 


The data on aphasia indicate that introspective evidence of the 
role of language must be interpreted with caution. Just as other 
functions drop out of consciousness when they beco 
so language may be utilized as the basis of many ap 
motor and other types of skills: it too may fade ou 
when the skills are fully established. 

To illustrate our point, one may ask if the game of billiards re- 
quires or presupposes language ability. Offhand there would cer- 
tainly seem to be no possible connection between the propulsion 
of billiard balls on a green table and the ability to talk. If we ask 
billiard players about the game, they tell us only that when they 
aim their cue they make a sort of geometrical calculation, and have 
in their “mind’s eye” a kind of geometrical image of the path which 
they wish the cue ball to take, striking first one and then the second 


me automatic, 
parently purely 
t of the picture 


The drawing above was made by a patient with severe aphasia. 


by the same patient after he had 
owers of speech. (From Henry 
red Disorders of Speech. Repro- 
e Cambridge University Press.) 


This drawing was made 
recovered most of his p 
Head, Aphasia and Kind 
duced by permission of th 
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of the two other balls involved. It would appear that language plays 
no part in this activity. 

However, such introspective evidence is contradicted by the 
facts. The aphasic, even though he may have been skilful at bil- 
liards prior to the onset of aphasia, loses that skill along with his 
language ability. He reports that he cannot visualize the three balls 
simultaneously and that he becomes confused. He does not know 
at what angle to strike the second ball and may even hit it on the 
wrong side. 

Similarly one would suppose from introspective evidence that 
the ability to draw a picture of a cow, let us say, would be totally 
unconnected with language and would be unaffected in aphasia. 
Again, this is not so, as we have reported above. It was Head’s 
standard practice to ask his patients to draw pictures of familiar 
objects from memory. He requested an English army officer, for 
example, to sketch an elephant. This officer, prior to his illness, 
had spent many years in India and had once shown rather good 
amateur ability at drawing. Nevertheless the drawing he prey 
Was exceptionally poor. It lacked some essential parts, such as the 
trunk and tusks; some of the parts were in wrong relation to eae 
another; and in general, the whole picture was scarcely ee 
able, Later, when the bullet wound which had occasioned e 
aphasia had healed and the patient had recovered much of his 
language ability, he drew upon request an excellent and detailed 
drawing of an elephant. ; ; 

These are but two of the many illustrations available; they point 
to the conclusion that language may play a vital role in an activity 
without the individual's introspective awareness of the fact. 


LANGUAGE IMPAIRMENT AND THOUGHT 
We shall have a great deal to say about language and thought 
ina subsequent chapter. At this point it suffices to emphasize that 
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language and human thought are so closely interconnected that the 
latter cannot exist without the former. Thought without language 
is reduced to the level of thinking, if we may call it such, char- 
acteristic of lower animals. Human thought, as ordinarily con- 
ceived, depends upon language. The study of aphasia makes it 
clear that it is erroneous to conceive of thinking and language as 
two entirely distinct and separate processes. Yet this is often pop- 
ularly done. 

Some psychological investigations have likewise fostered this 
belief by taking a restricted view and concentrating upon intro- 
spective evidence. Thus, it has been noted that people often solve 
problems without being at all conscious that language has played 
any part in the solution. Subjects may report that they are con- 
scious only of spatial patterns or structures; also that the solution 
may be reached in a flash of intuition which is translated into 
words or mathematical symbols only after much labor and difficulty. 
All of us have at some time undergone the experience of having 
ideas which we cannot formulate adequately, if at all. 

Head has compared the aphasic with a man in solitary confine- 
ment whose only contact with the outside world is a defective tele- 
phone. While this comparison is picturesque, it is incomplete, for 
when the aphasic tries to talk to himself, to formulate his own 
thoughts, he uses the same defective telephone. Thinking, speak- 


ing to others, and speaking to oneself are inextricably interrelated 
and interdependent processes. 


The normal human being has considerable diffic 
imagine how it feels to be an aphasic. There seems to be little in 
our experience enabling us to project ourselves, as it were, into his 
position; to see and experience the world as he does and experience 
the impairment of thought that hinges upon his speech difficulties. 
We suggest that the student play a verbal game with himself in 
order to have a better notion of how it might feel to be an aphasic. 


ulty trying to 
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Suppose one makes believe that he is in a foreign land whose lan- 
guage he knows only moderately well. Conversation with others 
will necessarily be reduced to rather simple and concrete levels, for 
considerable facility in the language will be required in et to 
exchange views on complicated, abstract, or philosophical matters. 
It will be easier to talk, with the aid of gestures, about concrete 
objects that are present, such as the immediate scene and the 
weather. If an attempt is made to speak of events long past or far 
in the future, or of objects out of sight, one’s vocabulary will un- 
doubtedly prove insufficient. However, if one tries to carry on such 
a normal, slightly involved conversation, the effort is likely to prove 
exhausting. As an acquaintance of the authors once said: 


I went to bed exhausted every night from trying to speak German; 
particularly when I was with a lot of German people who were 
engaging in a crossfire of conversation. It was simply exhausting— 
after a while you felt you wanted to sit down and recuperate. 
And you felt absolutely frustrated and bottled up; you wonder if 
you're ever going to think a complex thought again in your life. 
You can ask for beer and coffee and potatoes, but when you have 
to discuss a complex feeling or reaction or analyze a political sit- 
uation, you're simply stalled. You struggle to speak, but you're 


reduced to the level of your vocabulary. 

nversing with others in the foreign. 
erse with oneself Ci.e., to think), 
bulary. How difficult it would 
that had any semblance of 


Suppose that in addition to co 
anguage, one also had to conv 
Using only this same restricted voca 
be to carry on internalized conversation 
complexity! 

Apropos of our imaginary Ve 
EA conclusion of an investigator W 
lish speech of two French children. 
of “breakdown” in their speech rese 
Breakdowns consisted of tendencies 


rbal game, it is interesting to read 
ho studied the imperfect Eng- 
17 He noted that certain types 
mbled the defects of aphasics. 
(a) to simplify, (b) to revert 
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to more primitive speech reactions, and (c) to avoid speaking of 
abstract matters. Of course neither this nor our strenuous verbal 
game faithfully represents the situation of the aphasic; but both 
should give one an idea of the thinking impairments that arise from 
aphasic speech disorders. 

In the preceding pages we have explored some of the behavioral 
consequences of the lack or loss of language. We have shown that 
isolated and feral children, and the blind deaf who do not learn 
a language, fail to become socialized human beings, and that they 
exhibit the types of behavioral disabilities which our analyses in 
earlier chapters would lead us to expect. The material on aphasia, 
gathered mainly from the writings of neurologists, also seems to 
confirm the general theory of the importance of Jan 
integrative agent in human behavior. 

We must, however, make some qualifications and reservations. 
The data on feral and isolated children are meager and some of it 
questionable. The same is true of the material on the blind deaf. 
Moreover, aphasic phenomena are, as we have stated, very complex 
and subject to controversy. Further research may show some of our 
interpretations to be wrong: certainly such study will lead to quali- 
fications and refinements. Nevertheless, present knowledge about 
these several phenomena supports the general thesis that complex 
mental responses are based upon the utilization of language sym- 


bols. Loss or lack of symbols leads to incomplete or inadequate 
socialization. 


guage as the 


MATERIALS FOR DISCUSSION 


“There is some evidence that even a normal adult mentality is 
not equipped to continue under its own power, but that it must be 
supported constantly by a consistent and fairly harmonious stream 
of primary social contacts. Persons who have been isolated, through 
physical or cultural barriers, have been observed to undergo a per- 
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sonality deterioration which frequently continues as long as the 
isolation lasts.’”—R. Faris and W. Dunham. 


How is it possible for a person who is blind and deaf from birth 
to use the usual words of sound and sight? Do you think that he 
would be able to communicate effectively if he did not use any 


of these words? 


What is known about the origins and antiquity of human 
speech? Did Neanderthal Man, for example, have a language? 


Is it possible that all of the stories of feral men are merely 
legends? 

Philosophers once speculated on the question of what language 
a child would speak if he were reared in complete isolation from 
other human beings. One of the hypotheses was that it would be 


Hebrew. Explain. 
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PART II 


Socialization 


CHAPTER V 


The Child's Acquisition of Language 


THE LEARNING of language is not merely a matter of learning 
words, phrases, intonation, and grammar. The symbols which make 
up a language are Concepts and represent ways of responding to- 
ward classes of objects. The infant must learn (a) into what class 
given objects fall, and Cb) the proper modes of behaving toward 
these classes. To teach anyone the conventional “meaning” of a 
word is to teach him how to respond to its referent—i.e., the object 
to which it refers. The meanings of words are not locked up in 
dictionaries, but are implicit in people’s acts. 

Since the new-born baby cannot either be aware of or share in 
his elders’ symbols, he remains for some time telatively unsocial- 
ized. This is what some writers mean when they assert that “chil- 
dren are not born human.” Other writers point out that socializa- 
tion begins even before the child learns language insofar as he 
begins to learn how to respond to all kinds of stimuli. Learning, 
they say, does not wait for language to develop. On the other hand, 
it is clear that until the infant begins to comprehend and use con- 
ventional speech, his “humanness” is only partial. The child be- 
comes socialized when he has acquired the ability to communicate 
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with others, to influence and be influenced by them through use 
of speech. This implies socially acceptable behavior toward panied 
objects. 

However, the learning of concepts one by one in piece-meal 
fashion is not enough, for concepts are interrelated. That is to say: 
a language is a system of shared symbols. Such a word as spón” 


fee 
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G c Me 
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nections among these words has a 


Ho’ different com 
ee A Lan n adult? 


child learned by the time he is a 


tefers to more than a piece of shaped metal—although “metal” and 
« ai 
shaped” are themselves complex concepts. The meanings of 
sf . . . 
Spoon” (i.e., modes of response toward it) are linked with and 


Contingent upon a whole system of related meanings: what foods 


are eaten with spoons, how: spoons are handled, what they are 


made of, where they are placed as part of a table setting, and so on. 
R The word “money” demonstrates even more clearly that in learn- 
ing a language, the child is learning to organize his behavior in 
complex ways. “Money,” in the United States, is linked with a vast 
network of important meanings, of which the following are only a 
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few examples: coins, bank, salary, savings, checks, thrift, getting 
ahead, success, prestige, failure, security, poverty, riches, luxury, 
spendthrift, gold standard, income, and profit. To understand the 
elaborate meanings associated with all these words requires con- 
siderable previous learning of somewhat simpler concepts. Thus, 
the many overtones of “thrift” cannot be apprehended unless one 
has some grasp of what “saving,” “savings,” and other concepts 
signify. A three-year-old neighbor of the author's, Jimmy, equates 
money with round, shiny objects. It will be some time before he 
learns that with money he can “buy” candy, toys, and other items. 
He has, as yet, no notion that money can be “exchanged,” that it 
must be “earned,” that only the government can “mint” it, and 
that people can be “bought” or “bribed” with it. 

Virtually all inquiries into the development of children’s lan- 
guage have been carried on by specialists in linguistics and child 
psychology. Linguists have been preoccupied with the language- 
forms found at successive ages in the child’s development. Child 
psychologists have been concerned with a range of problems, in- 
cluding developmental stages in the child’s speech, growth of 
vocabulary, grammatical forms and their acquisition, functions of 
language in the child’s life, relationships of language with other 
aspects of development Gintelligence, personality), and language 
and individual differences. 

Neither linguists nor child psychologists are primarily concerned 
with problems of social psychology. While they may be expert in 
their respective fields, their approaches usually do not lead them 
to study children’s behavior in terms of the acquisition of conven- 
tional shared symbols. Consequently, research in the development 
of children’s vocabulary and of speech forms like the word- 
sentence, has been empirically grounded; whereas there has been 
little investigation into the comprehension and utilization of shared 
meanings. We shall present some of the findings for what they 
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are worth, such being the state of our knowledge at the present 
time. 


INITIAL STEPS IN VOCALIZATION 


EARLY VOCALIZATIONS 

The human fetus, apparently, is capable of producing sounds 
even during the pre-natal period. Crying has been heard in pre- 
maturely delivered fetuses of five and six months; and clinicians 
have noted many instances of “fetal crying.” The earliest sound 
uttered by the new-born baby is the well-known “birth cry.” 
Although laymen frequently interpret this cry as an expression 
of emotion on the part of the baby, physiologists assure us that the 
sound is physiologically determined, having to do with initiation 
of respiration and oxygenation of blood. 

The infant’s earliest cries are reflex in nature. There is no speci- 
ficity about them. Except in degree of intensity, all the cries of 
a one-month-old baby in response to hunger, pain, and cold, are 


identical in nature. 

While it is difficult to distinguish the exact character of chil- 
investigators generally agree that vowel 
ter birth. It is not long before 


they are used in combination 


dren’s early vocalizations, 
sounds of some sort are heard soon af 
some sort of consonant sounds appears 
with the vowels. The utterance of specific types of vowels and 
consonants is linked with the infant's physical condition; depend- 
ing on whether he is in a state of comfort or discomfort, he emits 


different sounds. 
The back consonants, which appear early and are said to be typi- 
cal of periods of comfort, are associated with swallowing and 
belching movements which usually follow feeding, and in the 
prefeeding period the child typically makes mouthing movements 
with tongue and lips in anticipation of feeding which are most 


likely to result in the later m, P» and b sounds.* 
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These early vocalizations continue to increase both in number and 
variety. 

By about the third month, most infants are cooing and babbling. 
They continue to do so until about the end of their first year. The 
diversity of sounds emitted by a babbling infant is amazing. During 
this period children of every race and nationality have the same 
extensive range of vocalization, many more sounds being produced 
than are needed for future acquisition of parental speech. Each 
infant covers a wide range of human sounds whereas his elders, 
regardless of their particular language, utilize only a restricted seg- 
ment of the range. “One cannot fail to hear all the vowels and 
consonants, diphthongs, aspirates, sub-vocals, nasals, German um- 
Jauts and tongue trills, French throaty trills and grunts, and even 
the Welsh ‘l.’”? Hence, babbling has been referred to as the vocal 
stone-quarry of all human languages. 

The period of babbling is marked by playfulness. Sounds are 
repeated over and over in a spirit of enjoyment, and such vocal play 
becomes one of the infant’s chief interests. The French literary 
historian, Taine, has given us a graphic description of such playful 
babbling Cor “twittering” as he calls it): 


At about three and a half months . . . she was put on a carpet 
in the garden; there lying on her back or stomach, for hours 
together, she kept moving about her four limbs and uttering a 
number of cries and different exclamations, but vowels only, no 
consonants; this continued for several mon 


Sonants were added to the vowels and the exclamations became 
more and more articulate. It all ended in a Sort of very distinct 
twittering, which would last a quarter of an hour at a time and 
be repeated ten times a day. The sounds (both vowels and con- 
sonants), at first very vague and difficult to catch, approached 
more and more nearly to those that we pronounce, and. . - 
came almost to resemble a foreign language that we could not 
seem to understand. She takes delight in her twitter . . . she 


ths. By degrees con- 
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seems to smile with joy over it, but as yet it is only the twittering 


of a bird, for she attaches no meaning to the sounds she utters. 
She has learned only the materials of language.* 


It is interesting to note that chimpanzee infants, in contrast to 
even deaf human infants, do not indulge in this sort of vocal play. 
The Kelloggs, who reared an infant of both species together, 
observed that while in many respects the two babies were remark- 
ably alike, the human baby continuously vocalized in a playful 
manner, whereas the chimpanzee did not do this at all.* 


BABBLING AND IMITATION 


ortance because it provides the basis for 


Babbling is of key imp 
In part babbling consists of imi- 


imitation of other people’s speech. 
tation by the child of sounds uttered by itself. This “celf-imitation” 
makes possible much of the repetitive character of babbling. The 
infant repeats a sound (such as “dada”) over and over; the initial 
sound acting as a stimulus which sets off a response in imitation 
of itself, and so on and on (dada . . . dada... dada). No 
sounds are imitated that are not already in the child’s repertoire. 
Whatever new sounds the child acquires emerge spontaneously 
during vocal play as a result of physical maturation. However, in 
contrast to new sounds, new sound-combinations may be learned 


by imitation of people. 
When the infant is about nine months old, he is found imitating 
s—of his associates. 


sounds—and later, the inflections and intonation: 
As time passes, imitation of sounds becomes surer, more exact; in- 


tonational imitation grows more certain; word-combinations are 
adopted. The baby acquires the ability to copy adult speech even 
though some time may elapse between hearing and responding; no 
longer must he imitate immediately upon hearing the word. Parents 
listen to his utterance of certain sounds (such as “nama”), and 
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by repeating these sounds over and over to him, help him to 
approach adult standards of enunciation. 

Through both spontaneous imitation and parental encourage- 
ment, the child gradually becomes aware of imitation as an act in 
itself. He also comes to pay more attention to the form of words 
he is copying. This arises because he is beginning to use speech- 
sounds instrumentally, as tools by means of which he can, for ex- 
ample, acquire objects from his parents, or avoid punishment. He 
learns that satisfying results may be obtained by speaking a given 
word in given circumstances and by behaving in a given way in 
response to a given word. 

Because of parental reaction to his utterances, the child begins 
to acquire “meanings” for them, Bare sound, physically produced, 


d and the social aspects of 
speech now merge, blend, and shade into one another, 


Just how the child Passes over to a consistent and conventional 
use of words is a crucial problem for social psychology. We do not 
really know the full details of this transformation, from babbling 
and initial imitation to adult verbal behavior, in which the spoken 


word is used with a Conventional meaning. We shall consider such 
materials as are available. 


LEARNING TO USE CONVENTIONAL SYMBOLS 


INSTRUMENTAL Usp OF GESTURES 
Th 


extremely soli 
covered so th 
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through gestures and expressive utterances, rather than through 
actual words. 

Latif has advanced an hypothesis to explain the development 
of some of these gestures. He notes that a hungry infant comes to 
react to the sight of a nursing bottle “by writhing, wriggling and 
directing its head and eyes toward it.”5 Latif calls this a “whole- 
body language,” since the child’s needs and goals are conveyed to 
parents by the activity of his whole body. At a later period, as soon 
as he begins to show signs of hunger, the mother quickly presents 
the bottle. 


Such cooperation on the part of the mother soon reduces the 
body language of the infant to mere C‘conventional”) gesture, in 
which only a part and that the earliest part of an action is sub- 
stituted for the entire action. The responses of the infant thus be- 


come merely symptomatic; i.e., symbolic.® 


Latif is suggesting that the reactions of the infant’s associates play 
an important role in the inauguration of genuine conventional 
gestures; he implies that without interaction between child and 
adult there would be no abbreviated gesture G.e., symbol). 

The infant’s gestural communication gradually recedes re be- ! 
comes secondary to his gradually evolving vocal nari ome 
children become linguistically retarded because they deve op an 
elaborate gesture “language” so well understood by their parents 
that there is neither incentive nor urgent necessity for learning 
genuine speech. Parental refusal to respond usually results in the 
abandonment of such a system of gestures. However, even among 
adults gestures are not completely abandoned, but continue to be 
used as subsidiary means of communication. Many people aah. 
Pany their speech with vigorous gesticulation, and even the A 
Testrained individuals use some expressive movements to supp 


ment and reinforce their words. 
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The most important point to note about the infant’s use of ges- 
tures is that it is instrumental. He uses gestures—though he is not 
aware that he is using them—to reach for something or to avoid 
something or to call for something. His expressive bodily move- 
ments occur within a context of social relations; that is, people 
react to his gestures and he responds both to people and to their 
actions with still further gestures. Although at first he makes ex- 
pressive movements toward a brute physical environment, the 
responses of his parents soon transform this environment into a 
thoroughly social one in which his early expressive movements 
become endowed with a social significance. 


USE OF WORD-SENTENCES 


The first word spoken by the infant the world over is usually a 
syllable or repeated syllable such as: mama, dada, bebe, nana, 
wawa, papa. As we have previously noted, it is expressive of either 
pleasurable or unpleasurable states. These syllabic phonetic forms 
become stabilized in the infant's speech by delighted elders, who 


pick out certain ones and repeat them to the baby until he uses 
them correctly, 


The use of other words soon fo 
somehow makes the moment 
Laguna has an interesting s 
discovered." The child, 
objects which he finds 
also vocalizes. The poin 
which his elders join, 


llows, especially when the infant 
ous discovery that things have names. 
uggestion as to how these names are 
she suggests, early tends to point toward 
interesting. Frequently when pointing he 
ting is likely to become a “social game” in 
repeating over and over to the child the 
names of objects toward which he motions. The child usually 
delights in this game. Whether or not Laguna’s suggestion is cor- 
rect, when the child has managed to discover that every object has 
a name he has taken a Conspicuous step toward learning parental 
speech. Some psychologists are convinced that this step is crucial, 


f 
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since it is followed both by awakened curiosity over the names of 
things and by an increase in vocabulary. Parents are familiar with 
the curiosity of children who, at this stage of their development, 
incessantly point to objects asking, “What's that—what's its name?” 

Usually the infant's first words are employed as sentences rather 
than as single words. They do duty as one-word sentences. Ana- 
lyzed merely as parts of speech, they are characteristically nouns 
or interjections. The infant, however, uses these words as complete, 
although—by adult standards—crude sentences. Thus “mama” will 
have to be interpreted by parents in a variety of ways, depend- 
ing upon the situation in which the word is spoken as well as 
the intonation and gesturing that accompany it. “Mama” may 
mean that the infant “wishes” his mother to come, or that he is 
hungry, or that he is content, or that he sees his mother enter the 
room. “Ball” may mean “there is the ball,” “where is the ball?”, 
“I want the ball,” and so on. These earliest word-sentences cannot 
be understood out of context, nor without noting associated inflec- 


tion and gesture. 

The same word, then, can be used by a child in many different 
ways, with many different “meanings.” It is important to note that 
at this stage of his language development, the child possesses words 
which have only a partly socialized meaning. That is, he has 


learned to employ words conventionally (mama, ball, shoe, etc.), 
meanings that his parents attribute 


Jose enough to conventional adult 


hich the word is spoken, his 


with approximately the same 
to them. His use of words is ¢ 
usage so that, from the context in w 


parents are able to understand him. 

The child is able to use the word with such amazing variety 
because he has not caught on to its full public meaning. As Laguna 
has written: 

the words of the child are so indefinite in 


It is precisely because asi eon eee A child’s 


meaning, that they can serv! 
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word does not . . . designate an object or a property or an act; 
rather it signifies loosely and vaguely the object together with its 
interesting properties and the acts with which it is commonly 
associated in the life of the child. The emphasis may be now on 
one, now on another, of these aspects, according to the exigencies 
of the occasion on which it is used.® 


Adults, who are much more conscious of the “real” (conventional) 
meanings of words, cannot employ words so irresponsibly or so 
variously. 

Children use these early words as a way of responding to a situ- 
ation. A child does not merely name an object with a word (such 
as naming mama by using the word “mama”). “Mama” means 
“mama come here” or “I’m glad to see you,” etc. As Lewis® has 
noted: “. . . when he speaks the sounds it is his way of dealing 
with the situation.” His words are instruments, they are means 
of handling his environment. We shall see below how children 
Progress rapidly to the point where words become very effective 


means for managing the environment and manipulating certain 
key environmental objects. 


THE OBJECTIVE REFERENCE OF LANGUAGE 


Words must be used in standardized, conventionalized, publicly 


agreed upon ways, otherwise communication would be in a very 
confused state indeed, Thus, a mother may ask her son to bring 
“bread” from the “grocery,” and unless there is agreement upon 
what those terms mean, he may bring flowers from the yard, In 
every society the meanings of words are stabilized so that when an 
individual employs a word, he uses it as a shared symbol, 
However, a given word frequently may possess two, three, or 
several, or even a dozen meanings depending upon the context 
within which it is used. The word “run,” for instance, is given 
eighteen meanings by Funk and Wagnall’s Dictionary: the act of 
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running, an act of flowing, a period of continuous performance, a 
succession of extraordinary or pressing demands as upon a bank, 
and so on. But regardless of the number of objects to which a 
single term may refer, each object is conventionally agreed upon. 
The meanings of any word, no matter how varied, are its conven- 
tionalized meanings. “Run” may have eighteen different meanings, 
but it does not mean “beautiful” or “beans” or “Afghanistan,” 
although it could have such meanings if people found them 
serviceable. 

How does the child pass from a merely expressive use of sounds 
to conventional adult usage? How does he acquire the ability to 
make his words refer to the same objects as do other members of 


his community? 


INITIAL PHASES OF OBJECTIVE REFERENCE 

The infant’s earliest vocalizations, we have previously noted, are 
rooted in affective states. But by the time he begins to name objects 
and speak word-sentences, his vocalizations are more than expres- 
sions of affective states. They begin at this stage, or perhaps even 
Sooner, to point toward something in the environment. This may 
be clearly seen in the instance of childish naming: a name like 
“shoe” stands roughly for something—whether “shoe,” or “tie my 
shoe,” “my shoe is untied,” etc. What the word specifies on any 
given occasion is determined, of course, by that feature of the 
Situation with which the infant is most concerned. 

At the same time that the child is using word-sentences, he is 
also hearing and responding to adult speech. Lewis?° has reasoned 
that the hearing and using of words, proceeding simultaneously 
as they do in the child’s deve 
creasingly definite set of referents 
the word “ball,” instead of having 
Meanings that have increasingly 8 


Jopment, help to bring about an in- 
for any given word. For example, 
variable meanings, begins to get 
reater correspondence to conven- 
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tional grown-up meanings. Lewis suggests the process by which 
this occurs. When the child hears a word spoken the situation in 
which the word is spoken, along with accompanying intonational 
qualities of speech, evokes a response in him. Thus “ball” spoken 
cheerfully by an adult after the child’s feeding period will probably 
call forth a delighted response from the child. Then later, when 
the child learns to say this word, he will tend to produce the same 
delighted response in himself, just as if the adult had actually 
spoken the word. Furthermore, when the adult says “ball” he is apt 
to be referring to something specific in the situation (the ball it- 
self). So the child, when he comes to utter the word, will not only 
evoke in himself his previous delight but also his delight over a 
specific object: ball. The adult, by using the word “ball” (besides 
probably presenting the ball), calls attention to the object itself. 
In this way the object is highlighted, lifted out of the total situa- 
tion. It is linked more specifically with the particular sounds con- 
stituting the word, 

Because acceptable words are heard and uttered by the child, 
child and adult meanings tend to converge; however, convergence 
is far from complete, 


DECLARATIVE AND MANIPULATIVE FUNCTIONS 


We have Previously noted the instrumental use of gestures and 
word-sentences; its implications now call for further analysis. The 
work of Lewis will be closely followed here since, in our judgment, 
his is the most careful inquiry into this aspect of our problem. 

The child uses his early “conventional” words instrumentally 
in ways that are either “declarative” or “manipulative.” Declara- 
tive use involves drawing adult attention to some object. By 
uttering such words as “chair” or “doll” the child directs adult 
attention to those objects, Manipulative use of words by the child 
involves, in addition to drawing attention to some object, a demand 
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that his needs with regard to that object be satisfied by the adult. 


For example, the word “cookie” when used in manipulative fash- 
ion is equivalent to demanding aid in reaching the cookie jar and 
getting a cookie. Or “tick-tock,” used manipulatively, might mean 
“papa show me your wrist watch.” 

The child's instrumental use of language, whether declarative 
or manipulative, results in drawing other people within his circle 


of activity. 


In the declarative use he attracts another’s attention and so assures 
himself of company. If he is delighted, the presence of another 
person enhances his delight; if he is afraid the presence of another 
person alleviates his fear. . . . In the manipulative use the child 
is again using the word as a social instrument; this time as a sarees 
of securing the help of others in satisfying his practical wants. 


A child, of course, may use a word declaratively and manipula- 
tively at the same time. 

Even before the infant learns any real words, he has used his 
own vocalizations for declarative and manipulative purposes. But 
when he learns real words those two instrumental functions be- 
come more effective, because they enable him to point more pre- 
cisely to the objects which attract his attention. et 

A series of significant points is involved here. (a) The chi A 
instrumental use of sounds has its roots in the child’s past; anc 
this instrumental use of sounds merges imperceptibly into his acqui- 
sition of conventional speech. (b) The child’s learning of conven- 
tional speech rests upon his using it as an instrument, that is, 
upon his calling adult attention to more specific objects and a 
of his environment than was possible with his ambiguous baby 
vocalizations. (c) Finally, the child’s gradual ap -= 
tional speech presupposes the co-operation of adults. I ults p x 
no attention whatsoever to him, if he could not use words as socia 
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instruments, it is difficult to imagine how child and adult (conven- 
tional) meanings could ever converge. 


CONVERGENCE OF CHILD AND ADULT MEANINGS 


Initial Use of Words Is Inaccurate. When the child first dis- 
covers adult words, he does not employ them to specify precisely 
the same objects that are referred to by adults. Or to put this in 
common-sense terms: the child does not at first use adult words 
with their correct adult meanings. To the adult the child’s appli- 
cation of words often seems haphazard and frequently amusing. 

The infant, in fact, applies sounds and home-made words to 
objects long before he masters adult words. It is out of these initial 
vocal references that his ability to use adult words correctly even- 
tually develops. Taine’? has given us an instructive description 


of how the child begins to apply vocalizations to the objects of his 
infantile world: 


She was in the habit of seeing a little black dog belonging to the 
house, which often barks, and it was to it that she first learnt to 
apply the word oua-oua. Very quickly and with very little help 
she applied it to dogs of all shapes and kinds that she saw in the 
streets and then . . . to the bronze dogs near the staircase. Better 
still, the day before yesterday when she saw a goat a month old 
that bleated, she said oua-oua. . . . Cola (chocolate) is one of the 
first sweetmeats that was given her and it is the one she likes the 
best. . . . OF herself and without or rather in spite of us she has 
extended the meaning of the word and applies it now to anything 
sweet; she says cola when sugar, tart, a grape, a peach, or a fig 
is given her... . In the same way the above mentioned little 
boy of twenty months used the word teterre (pomme de terre) 2® 
to designate potatoes, meat, beans, almost everything good to 
eat except milk, which he called lolo. Perhaps to him teterre 
meant everything solid or half-solid that is good to eat. . . . This 
winter she was carried every day to her grandmother’s who often 
showed her a painted copy of a picture . . . one of the infant 
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Jesus naked, saying at the same time “There's bébé.’** A week ago 
in another room when she was asked “‘Where’s bébé?’ meaning 
herself, she turned at once to the pictures and engravings that 
happened to be there . - - little by little she came nearer to the 
usual meaning. Other children were pointed out to her as bébés, 
and she was herself called by the name and now answers to it. Fur- 
ther, when put down before a very low mirror and shown her face 
reflected in it, she was told ‘That’s bébé’ and she now goes along 
to the mirror and says bébé, laughing when she sees herself. 
Starting from this she has extended the meanings of the word, and 
calls bébés all little figures, for instance some half-size plaster 
statues which are on the staircase, and the figures of men and 
women in small pictures and prints. Once more education pro- 
duced an unexpected effect on her; the general character grasped 
by the child is not what we intended; we taught her the sound, 


she has invented the sense. 


From this description it is clear that when the child first applies 
learned words to objects, he does so with different meaning than 
does the adult, Although Taine thought he had taught his daugh- 
ter the essential meanings of the word “baby” he had not. Simi- 
larly, although the child applied the word “cola” to the correct 
object, she also applied it to other incorrect) objects. The child 
sometimes uses adult words to designate objects outside the adult 
definition, and sometimes he does not use the word to designate 
enough objects. “Some words he uses more widely than we do, 
others more narrowly.” ** 


Inaccurate Usage Reflects the Child's Point of View. Why is 
the child at first unable to grasp the correct adult meanings of a 
word? For an answer to this question we may refer to our dis- 
cussion of language in the second chapter. We noted that the 
vocabulary utilized by any given society or social group neces- 
sarily reflects its interests and preoccupations. Or to state this in 
another way: the distinctions implicit in a society's words are 


Which objects in this room are toys to adults? Which objects 
are toys to children? 


distinctions which members of t 
relevant. 

It may be assumed 
influenced by human 


he society consider important and 


“teterre”) to pick o 
tastes good. 

The child cannot ye 
does an adult, for the 
derived from participati 


ty well group together the same objects a5 
latter sees the world from Points of view 
on in certain social groups. The child has 


yet to acquire these standardized categories. Features of his en 
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vironment that strike him as similar are features that grow out of 
his own experiences. 

Thus, since chocolate tasted sweet and peaches tasted sweet and 
grapes tasted sweet, Taine’s daughter called them all by the same 
name, “cola.” A young acquaintance of ours came to call a small 
doll “putzibabe”; then extended it to other small objects, includ- 
ing small dogs, and later to his baby sister. Similarly, when an 
infant touches a rose, his mother may carefully call it “tose”; where- 
upon he is likely to apply “rose” to all flowers. The child’s need 
to deal declaratively or manipulatively with an object—calling out 
attention to it, or to his needs with reference to it—often leads 
him to make naive and unique use of words. 

The child's adoption of adult words is encouraged by the adult's 
readier response to conventional sounds than to the child's private 
vocalizations, The conventional sound proves to be a more efficient 
instrument for calling attention to an interesting object or to one’s 
desires with regard to the object; hence the child has an incentive 
for appropriating the conventional sound. ; l 

Perhaps this is an instance of “social pressure.” But the child, 
it should be noted, does not automatically conform to social pres- 
sure. His choice and use of words are selective. His experience 
determines the range and extension of words; the decision does 
not lie with the adult. For a time the child may stubbornly resist 
the adult’s word, so that even after he is aware of the conven- 
tional word, and has imitated it correctly, he may continue to use 
his own uni que word-form. Or he may alternate, sometimes using 


the adult word and sometimes his own. The conventional term 
the more efficient instrument 


ubtedly as a partial result of 
make increasingly adequate 
. For instance, he begins to 
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discriminate between a solid-something eaten with a spoon (po- 
tato) and a solid-something eaten by hand (bread). The adult 
encourages the child to make such distinctions and helps to crys- 
tallize and fix them by supplying the necessary conventional words. 


GAMBREL 


‘I GABLE OR PITCH 


How old would one have to be to understand the concepts: 

gambrel, mansard, lean-to, and gable? (From Edgar Dale, 

Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching. The Dryden Press, 
1946.) 


Growing discriminati 
hand in hand; it is 
Both contributions a 
and adul 


on and adult intervention-co-operation gO 

fruitless to inquire which contributes more. 
te crucial to the gradual convergence of child 
t symbols. The child thus stands upon the threshold of 
mastering his native language; he is becoming capable of employing 
voluntarily the symbols of the society to which he belongs. 


SELF-CONTROL AND LANGUAGE CUES 


Rather early in the process of acquiring language symbols the 
child begins to use them to influence his own behavior. Lorimer 2° 
has described an amusing instance of this: 


=— = 
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A child of about eighteen months was warned not to put her hand 
into a certain open chest and not to take out things in the chest. 
The inhibition was clearly established but the original impulse 
was strong. For ten enormous minutes I watched with fascination 
the battle between the impulse and the inhibition, as the little 
hand reached forward toward the things in the chest and with- 
drew to the verbal accompaniment ‘no, no, no!’ uttered by the 
child herself. Then the battle subsided, called to a close by the 
distraction of other interests. 


Such a self-command (the beginnings of what is commonly called 


“will power”) derives from previous adult commands and prohibi- 


tions, 

The child will eventually internalize his self-directed words so 
that he will say “no” to himself silently, or will merely think the 
command. But at an early age, self-directed language is not com- 
pletely internalized. Partial internalization was illustrated in the 


foregoing quotation. Let us take another example: ask a young 
child to say how many pencils are lying on a table. He is likely 
d “one-two-three” as he touches. 


to touch each pencil, counting alou 
Tf you hold his hands, thereby preventing him from touching the 
Pencils, he either cannot tell you the total number, or he will 
nod his head in the direction of the pencils and count “one-two- 
three,” Youngsters at play ate often overheard giving themselves 
Commands like “put this block there.” As the child grows older, 
language becomes internalized so that counting, commanding, ex- 
an be carried out silently. 


Pressing desires, and so on © 
Interesting indirect evidence of the development of voluntary 


self-control is furnished by Messerschmidtť’s 17 study of suggesti- 
bility in children. This investigator found that suggestibility, as she 
measured it, increased from the age of four to the age of seven or 
eight, at which time it reached a maximum. Thereafter it declined 
Steadily with increasing age- Sensitivity to hypnotic suggestion, 


accordin 18 follows a similar curve. 
g to Hull, 
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Messerschmidt’s conclusions may be restated for our purposes. 
Suggestibility is a term which refers to an individual's amenability 
to control exercised upon him by symbolic cues provided by some- 
one else. Prior to about four or five years of age, the child has not 
yet mastered communication to such an extent as to be greatly 
influenced by it. Around the age of seven or eight, he becomes the 
dupe of language and in the years that follow he becomes—gradu- 
ally, and by varying degrees—its master. 

The child discovers, perhaps at about the time he starts school, 
that direct and simple acceptance of language cues makes him a 
ready victim of his classmates, who are not so tender toward him 
as are his parents. He may discover, for example, that when one of 
his playmates engages him in an exciting conversation, this may 
be done merely to lull him into a false sense of security while 
another playmate sneaks up behind him and perpetrates a practical 
joke. The verbal “kidding” to which children subject each other 
is often cruel, but the child quickly learns from it that the remarks 
of other persons must be discounted, critically interpreted, and 
guarded against. 

Another step in the child’s gradual immunization against too 
easy suggestibility occurs when he discovers that his parents are 
not omniscient or omnipotent. This disillusionment may arrive in 
a number of ways, He may discover his parents’ fallibility by com- 
paring the things they say with what his teachers tel] him. Or dis- 
illusionment may come as a sequel to the discovery that his parents 
have deceived him with the Santa Claus and the stork myths, 

When the child ceases to accept the word of his 


l parents as the 
final law and ultimate truth, he is on the way to ma 


king compara- 
- The suggestions 


| 


| 
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emanating from teachers, books, playmates, friends’ parents, and 
so on. 

With increasing age, ideas and modes of response become more 
channelized and fixed. The person builds up increasingly complex 
systems of belief, which he makes the basis of his actions and 
which he defends against attack. He has become accustomed to the 
conflicting suggestions which impinge upon him on every hand, 
and has developed a skepticism and consciousness concerning the 
motives of other people, which partly immunize him against sug- 


gestions not in accord with his beliefs. 


SION OF CONVENTIONAL 
SYMBOLS 


In considering how children learn to speak we have barely 
touched upon ike problem of how they learn to understand their 
elders’ use of conventional speech- Obviously, comprehension of 
speech and the ability to speak do not coincide. The child has a 
rudimentary appreciation of language before he himself can use it; 

ut full comprehension ordinarily presupposes and parallels the 
process of learning to speak. The development of comprehension 


calls for more detailed consideration. 


COMPREHEN 


INITIAL RESPONSES TO HUMAN BEINGS 


the presence of other people is a matter 
new-born baby may be pacified “Gf the 
ping it, oF making any sounds what- 
ever. The determining factor is not the presenee of someone. else, 
but the change in position or the auditory stimulus. 19 This in- 
difference to other human beings and their actions lasts for the 


To the new-born infant, 
of indifference. A crying 
bed is lifted without distur 
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first few weeks, during which time the infant does not distinguish 
between people and other sources of stimulation. 

At the beginning of his second month, the infant may smile 
when spoken to, attends readily to the speaking voice, and responds 
very differently to the human voice than to any other sound. To 
the human voice he may reply with a “smile”; no other sound, 
not even a pretty, tinkling bell, will elicit that reaction. 

According to the noted child psychologist, Gesell,2° when the 
infant is nine months old he may be able to respond to “bye-bye”; 
by the tenth month he makes a “conditioned adjustment” to certain 
words, and by the twelfth month he can wave “bye-bye.” Another 
observer holds that attention to adult words and commands appears 
even earlier: “Comprehension of words and compliance to simple 
commands began to appear at about the age of six months and 
increased at a rapid rate in the last quarter of the first year.” 21 The 
use of the term “comprehension” is of doubtful application, if it is 
meant in the dictionary sense of “to grasp mentally; understand 
fully.” As is well known, animals comprehend words and com- 
mands in this limited sense. The infant chimpanzee comprehends 
quite a few human words and commands.?? But without quibbling 
over the nature of the young infant's comprehension of adult 


sounds, it is enough to note that attention to these sounds begins 
very early in the infant’s life, 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF COMPREHENSION 


Observers generally agree that infants “understand” gestures 


e months will observe 
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it is difficult to tell, when the infant is very young, how much 
of his apparent comprehension of words is due to the words and 
how much to accompanying facial and bodily gestures. An adult 
needs to reinforce his words with gestures in order to be certain 
that an eighteen-month-old child will understand him. Two out- 
standing students of child behavior, Gesell and Stern, have ex- 
pressed the view that the child’s understanding of adult speech 
depends more upon the adult's accompanying gestures than upon 
the words. The assumption underlying this opinion is essentially 


FROM SIMPLE TO COMPOSITE VERBAL SYMBOLS 


a letter of the alphabet 
letters combined to form words 


words are combined in sentences 
or propositions 


“Man is a social 


animal” 


sentences and propositions are 
combined to form arguments, 
proofs, pleas, and other composite 


symbols 


“We hold these truths 
to be self evident; that 
all men are created 
equal,” etc. 


7 z t masters and pays attention 
The child learning t0 deed then to words; and then to 


to the leie jf pe Ma the larger units, he pays little or no 

se ig R 3 fic letters and words, and learns to cals 
= 2 

and express tbs thoughts in progressively more complex ways. 


s out of gestural comprehension, 


3 r ise: 
this: comprehension of speech aris : š 
panies the comprehension of 


which precedes and later accom: 


speech, > : 
Lewis, whose valuable work on infant speech we have previ- 
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ously utilized, disagrees with Gesell and Stern. He points out that 
before six months, infants do not respond differentially to coaxing 
and threatening gestures. They begin to do so at about the eighth 
month. On the other hand, differential response to intonation of 
the adult voice appears as early as the third month. Lewis, unlike 
Gesell and Stern, does not emphasize the significance of gesture 
for later speech comprehension; but he does emphasize the signifi- 
cance of intonation. 

Lewis’ views on how the child gradually grasps the meaning of 
conventional speech may be summarized as follows. The infant at 
the age of three months starts to discriminate between pleasantly 
and unpleasantly toned speech. Thus in the beginning of the 
child’s life “the intonational rather than the phonetic form domi- 
nates the child’s responses”: 24 that is, the child responds to intona- 
tion more than to the actual meaning of the adult word itself. 
At first the infant reacts to word intonation largely by expression; 
then later, chiefly by movements. The intonations which accom- 
pany adult words encourage the child to go ahead with or to desist 
from an act (“don’t touch”; “go ahead—drink your milk now, like 
a good boy”). Meaning ultimately takes precedence over the more 
ambiguous intonation because the precise meanings of words are 
more effective instruments for encouraging or preventing the child’s 
action. Thus the child responds more and more to meanings and 
less and less to concomitant intonations. When at last the child 
reacts predominantly to meaning rather than to intonation, he is 
well on the way to understanding conventional speech. 

Opposing and unverified hypotheses are offered to explain the 
initial development of comprehension. They illustrate and epitomize 
the inadequacy of scientific accounts of child learning. Consider- 
able effort has been expended upon describing and photographing 
children and upon collecting factual information about such activi- 
ties as vocabulary learning. Nevertheless the facts outrun interpre- 
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tation. Research aimed at the solution of fundamental theoretical 
problems is badly needed. This investigation, presumably, might 
deal with the learning of basic concepts such as those having to 
do with number, space, time, color, money, property, race, sex, and 
social class, to mention but a few. 

The learning of language does not involve merely the learning 
of words, phrases, grammar, syntax, and intonation. It also implies 
learning the classifications into which objects fall and the proper 


ways of behaving toward these objects. 

In this chapter we have followed the child along his path of 
st vocalizations and babbling, and 
later discussing his instrumental use of word-sentences and ges- 
tures. We have observed how his initial utterances are determined 
by physiological states of comfort and discomfort, and also how his 
making of sounds gradually becomes conventional. The child s mis- 
takes in using words have been noted and explained in terms of 
his limited experiences and perspectives. We have emphasized that 
the child’s internalized language symbols enable him to control 
his own responses. Finally, we have briefly discussed how the child 


learns to comprehend the speech of others. 


learning, starting with his earlie: 


MATERIALS FOR DISCUSSION 

“We acquire it [language] by imitation, readily and early, under 
the influence of social tradition. If deprived of such opportunity, 
many, if not most, individuals doubtless would invent a linguistic 


: » 
system to meet their social needs and desires.”—R. Yerkes. 


In view of the fact that some preliterate peoples do not know 
about biolo gical paternity, would you suppose that children in these 
cultures would have a language symbol equivalent to our “father 


or “papa”? 
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Roughly how much time elapses between the child’s first use 
of the word “papa” and the point at which he can be said to com- 
prehend the full significance of the word? Why does this lag occur? 


Do animals, other than man, exercise voluntary self control? 
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CHAPTER VI 


Roles 


Tue pay is Sunday: a group of people is seated in quiet rows, 
inside a large cool building, listening to a speaker. The speaker's 
manner of speech is half entreaty, half condemnation; he is talking 
of sin, God, and morality. The behavior of the persons involved 
in this scene is incomprehensible unless one recognizes that this is 
a church service, and that everybody is acting out a conventional 
part. In church, members sit quietly in pews and listen or give 
the appearance of listening. They do not raise their hands to ask 
questions, to argue with the minister, or to make extemporaneous 
speeches. There is a fairly definite “churchgoer’s” role that is 
assigned churchgoers in our society, which is played no less rigor- 
ously in church than if the scene were enacted upon a stage. 
Correspondingly, the American Protestant minister acts out a part 
or role. This entails watching over the morals of his members, 
admonishing wrongdoers, and entreating parishioners to adhere 
to traditional standards of conduct. In other situations, the minister 
may play other roles—lover, husband, parent—but in church on 
Sunday his behavior is guided and shaped by his ministerial office. 

A church service is not the only situation within which human 
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beings play roles; nor is religious behavior the only behavior that 
is incomprehensible to an observer unless he knows what roles 
are being enacted. An individual’s conduct during the course of a 
day is largely a series of roles performed in a variety of situations. 
Man is, par excellence, a role-playing organism. This fact has im- 
portant, even decisive, implications for his life as a human being. 


SYMBOLIC CHARACTER OF ROLES 
VERBAL ORGANIZATIONS OF RESPONSES 


We have stressed that human responses occur within a minutely 
classified and cross-classified environment. We have seen that 
language is an indispensable mechanism in this classificatory proc- 
ess. The disabilities arising from the lack or disturbance of language 
functions, as well as the positive and far-reaching results of lan- 
guage upon human behavior, have been noted in general terms. In 
the preceding chapter we dealt with the child’s acquisition of the 
basic and unique human ability to manipulate social symbols, Now 
we examine the way in which the acquisition of this ability leads 
to the organization of human behavior into complex systems or 
Toles, 

Human systems of response, graded in terms of complexity, 
range from the simple reflex at one end of the scale to the role at 
the other end. Reflex acts are relatively simple unlearned response 
systems. They are largely automatic or involuntary, which means 
that they are subject to little voluntary or cerebral control. They 
can be almost completely described in terms of the organism alone. 
As we move up the scale in complexity of response systems, it 
becomes increasingly difficult, and finally impossible, to describe 
responses by referring to the organism alone. It becomes necessary 
to view them as relationships or as an interaction between organ- 
ism and environment, or between organism and other organisms. 


BEHAVIOR SYSTEMS: SIMPLE TO COMPLEX 


REFLEX 
1. Within organism. 


1. Involves interrelationships 
between organism and 
other organisms and be- 
tween organism and en- 
vironment. 

Cortex involved and of 
central importance, 
Learned through verbal 
communication. 

. La -yoluntary. 4. Largely voluntary. 

= oe ST 5. Socially defined. 


2. Little connection with 2. 
cortex. 
3- Inherited. 3. 


Moreover, the more complex the system the higher in general is 
the degree of cerebral involvement and the greater the part played 
by learning. The concept of role refers to the most complexly 
organized patterns of response of which the human organism is 
capable, i.e., to verbally organized systems of response to an organ- 


ized, subdivided, and patterned environment, 

All living organisms respond to stimuli or cues, but men’s modes 
of response are organized in terms of the verbal classification of 
cues. It is for this reason that human beings are forever “defining 


Situations,” i.e., naming, classifying, and relating cues to one an- 
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other. The role is an instance of an organized pattern of responses 
made to constellations or clusters of interrelated environmental 
stimuli. 


Role behavior involves the following basic features: 


(a) an identification of self; 


Cb) behavior, in prescribed situations, which is appropriate to this 
identification; 


Cc) a background of related roles Cor counter-roles) enacted by 
other persons; and 

Cd) an evaluation by the individual of his success or failure in 
the role. 


By way of illustration, we may note that the masculine role begins 
to be learned when the child identifies himself as belonging to 
the male sex. The acquisition of any considerable part of proper 
masculine behavior requires a learning process extending over 
many years and presupposes existence of the feminine role 
(counter-role). The male, in all societies, learns that he is ex- 
pected to assert his masculinity in some situations and not in 
others. He also evaluates his behavior according to prevailing stand- 
ards of masculinity in his particular culture. 


TRADITIONAL ROLES 


“Situations” become “defined” in the course of group activities. 
The definitions and their included role-responses become part of 
the learning patterns of group members; they become, in other 
words, part of the “tradition.” 1 They are then passed on to new- 
comers, such as children who have to be taught the proper re- 
sponses to make under certain defined conditions: at the table, 
when going to bed, when playing with other children, and so on. 
This has prompted the anthropologist, Linton, to write: 
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All societies devote a great deal of time and energy to training 
their younger members in what they should do under various 
hypothetical conditions. Children are instructed not only in the 
behavior which will be adequate in various situations, but also in 
the cues by which these situations are to be recognized . . . the 
individual comes to practically all new situations forearmed with 
a knowledge of the behavior patterns which other members of his 
society have developed and tested. 


Entrance into any group requires that the roles peculiar to that 
group be learned. For example, newly drafted soldiers are keenly 
aware, although they may not phrase it in these terms, that they 
have to learn a whole set of new roles which army life demands 
of its members. College students will recall that they underwent a 
similar experience when first entering college. Participation in any 
new group involves “learning the ropes.” These we learn by 
diverse methods: watching other people act, by imitation, formal 
instruction, informal chatting, reading pamphlets, and so on. 


PERSONAL DEFINITIONS 

Anthropologists who have dealt with small, relatively stable 
societies genet lly emphasize that definitions are group made. The 
student who investigates behavior in more complex and changing 
societies must qualify that view by noting two relevant pomis; 
(a) the society or community in which a person lives presents him 
with a strictly limited set of alternatives, allowing him to choose 
among them; (b) often the in 
his own conception of a situatio. 


scribed is not at hand. 
-ban 5 las may be clarified through illustrations. If an 


American Protestant husband falls in love with a woman other 
than his wife, several alternative lines of action are open to him. In 

? . . : 
Gillen of social gecepa bily he may (a) remain faithful to his 


dividual is compelled to work out 
n when a ready-made socially pre- 
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wife and reject the other woman, (b) divorce his wife and marry 
the other woman, or (c) make the woman his mistress without 
divorcing his wife. Other alternatives such as killing his wife or 
marrying both women simultaneously are prohibited by law and 
custom. 

As an example of a situation which is not taken care of by social 
definitions, let us assume that a husband suddenly discovers 
that his wife’s child is not his, but is the product of artificial in- 
semination. How is the husband supposed to act in this circum- 
stance? What does the law prescribe? Clearly such a situation is 
not covered adequately by law or custom. The man, woman, and 
child must in this case work out their own unique solutions. 

However, these solutions are not purely individualistic affairs. In 
working them out, the individual uses language symbols that em- 
body conventional group definitions. Although he decides on lines 
of action, these are oriented in terms of the standards and norms 
of groups to which he belongs. And the course of action will gen- 
erally follow one of the alternatives accepted by his society. 


RIGIDLY AND LOOSELY DEFINED ROLES 


Roles differ greatly in the degree of rigorousness and laxity with 
which they are defined. Thus, such ritualistic roles as those of 
bride and groom during the wedding ceremony are prescribed in 
an extremely narrow and inflexible manner. In some social group- 
ings weddings are usually rehearsed beforehand to insure that 
everyone knows his part. Roles that derive from being “in office” 
are also tigorously and formally defined. The King and Queen of 
England, the President of the United States, army officers, officers 
of corporations, and others who hold offices find that their be- 
havior, their powers, rights, duties, and obligations may all be very 
carefully formulated and even written into constitutions, charters, 
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and other documents. The powers and actions of the King of 
England, for example, are effectively controlled and rigorously 
circumscribed by an elaborate body of tradition, written and unwrit- 
ten. When roles are.a part of closely articulated institutional struc- 
tures, they are likely to be specifically and rigidly defined. 

At the other end of the scale are roles which are defined only 
within very broad limits. The behavior associated with these roles 
is permitted to vary greatly. Thus, the conduct of American par- 
ents toward their children is generally expected to meet certain 
basic requirements; but otherwise wide differences are allowed. 


The same may be said of American marital roles. 


THE INDIVIDUAL’S CONCEPTION OF HIS ROLE 


Persons are more or less aware of the roles they are enacting or 
about to enact. We say “more or less” because in specific kinds of 
tole-playing—such as participating in classroom discussion—aware- 
ness is very evident. In more general roles, the person’s conceptions 
are likely to be hazier, but the actor still will be aware of the 
various associated specific roles. Thus a “career woman” may be 
only vaguely aware of that general role, but keenly aware of her 
more specific secretarial role, which includes such actions as ariv- 
ing at work on time, assisting her employer in certain prescribed 


ways, dressing as a secretary should, and so on 

This awareness of role is synonymous with one’s conception of 
his role. Let us analyze what is uote is such a paotrig 
) The actor has defnedithe situation within which he is acting 
or going to act. He knows what the situation is, whether it be a 
sympathy call on a sick friend or a — cacao cb) 4 2 
Projected action is appropriate to the character of that situation. 


One buys flowers when calling on a sick friend; in the classroom 
one normally either raises his hand for permission to talk or waits 
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until a previous speaker has finished speaking. (c) The appropri- 
ateness of the projected role-playing is judged by imagining the 
proposed action from the standpoint of other persons involved in it. 
The act of bringing flowers is imagined from the standpoint of the 
sick person; the student visualizes his raised hand from the stand- 
point of the teacher and of the other students. (d) A person is 
aware of the proper roles of other persons involved in the situa- 
tion. Thus the person who gives flowers to a sick friends recognizes 
that sick people expect and like to receive flowers, 

The role-player's conception of how others view him need not 
be accurate to exercise control over his behavior. One may dis- 
cover after the act that his interpretation was incorrect. Thus, non- 
Jews sometimes embarrass their Jewish friends by sending flowers 
to Jewish funerals without realizing that Jewish custom usually 
taboos flowers at funerals, An extreme instance of this same phe- 
nomenon of misinterpretation is the paranoiac who mistakenly be- 


lieves that he is being persecuted. His actions are organized about 
a delusion. 


ROLES AND COUNTER-ROLES 


Within every defined situation there is an intertwining or inter- 
weaving of roles. Roles are related to one another in certain con- 
ventional ways. This can be made clear by a commonplace 
example. In a self-service grocery store, the customer brings his 
selections to the counter; there he is waited on by the store’s repre- 
sentative, the cashier. The cashier notes the prices, totals them, and 
packages the goods; the purchaser then pays in cash, receiving 
change if entitled to it. The purchaser is then permitted to leave 
the store with his purchases, and the cashier puts the money away 
in the cash register. The roles of the two actors in this miniature 
drama obviously are related to each other; each person has both a 
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conception of the other actor's role and a conception of his own role 
as seen from the other's point of view. 


GENERAL AND SEGMENTAL ROLES 


In every society there are certain general behavior systems which 
broadly define and limit the conduct of the members of that so- 
ciety. Each of these larger systems of behavior may be broken 
down into a series of more specific subordinate systems. 

Thus, there is a general definition and there are certain broad 
expectations connected with the fact that one is a male or a female. 
The requirements of the masculine role call for a differentiation of 
little-boy and little-girl behavior. In adolescence the masculine role 
is defined in another way, and after marriage in still other ways. 
In adolescence it involves learning the etiquette of courting, dat- 
ing, dancing, and training in preparation for the role of bread- 
winner. In marriage, the requirements become more exacting. The 
youth becomes a husband, perhaps a father. He enters an occupa- 
tion and begins to participate as an adult in community affairs. 
As his children grow up his role continues to change. Different 
kinds of behavior are expected from young, middle-aged, and older 
men. The feminine role is, of course, another such general role, 
which can be divided into a number of parts. We may call these 
smaller parts “specific” or “segmental” roles. 

Another general role which influences the lives of many mem- 
bers of society and colors the entire texture of social relations is 
that type represented by the dominant values or ideals of a society. 

us, some societies emphasize philosophic wisdom, others the 
military virtues; still others place a high value upon scientific or 
artistic accomplishment. Whatever ideal is accepted compels one, 
if the ideal is to be realized, to follow a certain line of behavior, 


involving an entire complex of interwoven subsidiary roles. 
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LEARNING TO PLAY ROLES 
THE CHILD'S EGOCENTRISM 


The most extensive and convincing empirical report of the way 
in which human children gradually learn to take into account the 
points of view of others has been given by Piaget, a Swiss psy- 
chologist. In a series of books, Piaget has demonstrated and docu- 
mented what he has called the “egocentric” character of childish 
thought. The entire intellectual development of the child—from 
the time at which he can speak with relative adequacy to the point 
at which he acquires an approximately adult view of himself and 
the world—is described as a gradual process of overcoming this ini- 
tial egocentric tendency. 

The child is at first enclosed in his own point of view and sees 
all things from within it. His perceptions and judgments tend to be 
“absolute” or egocentric because he is unaware of any other 
points of view and perceptions. Thus Piaget points out that most 
young children of five or so believe quite firmly that the sun and 
moon follow them as they walk about. At this age the child is not 
troubled by the logical difficulties which would confront the adult. 
He does not trouble himself with attempting to account for the 
many sudden changes in direction of the movement of moon and 
sun, or with accounting for the way in which these bodies may 
EPPEALitO other people who are moving in various other directions. 
His conviction arises from his own perception of movement. Be- 
Cause perspectives other than his own are not taken into account, 
his own perceptions appear absolute—as the only possible ones. 

Another illustration is furnished by the child’s difficulty in mak- 
ing proper use of such terms as “brother” and “sister.” Thus, John 
and Paul are brothers, aged four and five respectively, If we ask 
Paul how many brothers he has, he may say “One” or he may say 
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“Two, counting me.” If he has decided that he is not his own 
brother, and is asked how many brothers his brother John has, he 


usually denies that John has any. By questioning Paul we may 
sometimes induce him to say that there are either one, two, or 


three brothers in his family. 

Five-year-old Paul’s confusion over the significance of the term 
“brother” arises because the word refers to different persons when 
he and John use it. Paul is fairly clear about the fact that John is 
his brother. But because he views the situation absolutely rather 
than relatively, he becomes confused when required to take any 
point of view other than his own. He can not view the family of 


which he is a part from John’s standpoint. 
ayp ae 
This is another instance of the young child’s egocentricity: 


What wi when it is a question of imagining distant 
at will happen perspectives of different ob- 


objects, and of o-ordinating the 
peti ; A J The child is placed opposite a small model of three 


mountains, and given a certain number of colored pictures of these 
mountains; he is then asked which of the pictures show the moun- 
tains from the positions occupied successively by a doll on the 
mountains in the model. The function of age in this development 
of these reactions is very cleat- The little ones do not understand 
that the observer sees the same mountains qare differently from 
different points of view, and hence they consider their own per- 
spective absolute. But the older ones discover the relativity neces- 

a number of systematic errors due to the 


sary to objectivity, after M ae ë 
diffculty pi e ai the relationships in question.* 


The egocentrism of young children is also reflected in their 
play activities, Parten * notes that ea the young children lack 
the power of expressing themselves with language, they have diffi- 
culty in playing in cooperative groups.” Young children playing in 
the sandpile usually do not really play together; yet older children 
are likely to play together cooperatively. Another investigator, 
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Bridges,* has noted that “two-year-olds usually play or work by 
themselves with little reference to others except to claim their toys 
or otherwise interfere with them. . . . Older children engage 
more often in group play than younger ones and seldom play 
alone.” These and other investigations indicate that as children 
grow older they learn to play co-operatively; and that in the earlier 
years, although the child may like to play in the presence of others, 
he does not in a genuine sense play with them. Because the child 
does not at first grasp the roles of others and because he lacks an 
adequate time perspective, he tends to act in terms of short-range 
egocentric goals. His ideas of fair play and of the rules of the game 
are inadequate or absolutistic. 

As a consequence of both extensive and complex social relations, 
the child eventually becomes aware of the points of view of other 
persons. He learns that these attitudes are often at variance with 
his own and that they must be taken into account. He then comes 
to realize that the sun follows neither him nor anyone else. He 
learns to conceive of it as the center of a solar system and thinks 
of the earth as one of several spherical bodies revolving about the 
sun. When he has achieved this mature point of view, we may 
say that he has, in a sense, synthesized virtually all conceivable 
views of the sun as a physical object, and can assume the per- 
spective of anyone in any location with respect to it. He learns 
that though he has a brother, his brother also has a brother Chim- 
self); that a pebble is light in weight from one point of view, but 
heavy from another point of view; that an object may be to the 
left of one object, but at the same time to the right of another; 
and so on. 

Learning to grasp other points of view—learning to become non- 
egocentric—does not occur overnight. The process is gradual. 
Piaget places the age of transition at approximately seven, but some 
English and American investigators have challenged this. Pre- 
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sumably the exact age of transition would vary from society to 
society, class to class, and so on.” Presumably, too, a child might 
remain relatively egocentric in some respects and be somewhat more 
mature in others. The important point is not the exact age at which 
egocentricity disappears, but that the disappearance is gradual. 


THE LINGUISTIC BASIS OF ROLEPLAYING 
G. H. Mead has described graphically how children playfully 


imitate the roles of elders or associates, and thus gradually develop 
an ability to see objects, other persons, and themselves from a non- 
egocentric standpoint. Mead emphasizes what Piaget merely noted 
in passing, namely, that language is basic in the development of 


the ability to play roles. 


[There are] countless forms of play in which the child assumes 
the roles of the adults about him. The very universal habit of 
playing with dolls indicates how ready for expressing, in the child, 
is the parental attitude, or perhaps one should say, certain of the 
parental attitudes. The long period of dependence of the human 
infant during which his interest centers in his relations to those 
who care for him gives a remarkable opportunity for the play back 


and forth of this sort of taking of the roles of others. . . . In the 
even when they play together, there is 


lay of hildren, 3 : 
ann wee of the child’s taking different roles in the 
process; and a solitary child will keep up i Pou: of stimulat- 
Process} ‘ J gestures [spoken words] to act in different 
ing himself by his voca 8 A child plays at being a mother, 


roles almost indefinitely. - ++“! baa 
Jiceman; that is, it is taking differ- 


at being a teacher, at being 2 PO, ate 
ent roles We have something that suggests this in what we 


call the play of animals: a cat will play with her kittens, and dogs 
with each other. . . - But we do not have in such a situation the 

. taking [of] a definite role in the sense that a child deliberately 
takes the role of another. - + * He plays that he is, for instance, 
offering himself something, and he buys ay he gives a letter to 
himself and takes it away; e addresses himself as a parent, as a 
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teacher; he arrests himself as a policeman. He has a set of stimuli 
which call out in himself the sort of responses they call out in 
others. He takes this group of responses and organizes them into a 
certain whole. Such is the simplest form of being another to one’s 
self. It involves a temporal situation. The child says something in 
one character and then his responding in another character is a 
stimulus to himself in the first character, and so the conversation 
goes on. . . . In that early stage [of childhood] he passes from 
one role to another just as a whim takes him.® 


Through his make-believe verbal play the child learns to take 
the role of other persons and thus learns to see his own activity 
from the standpoint of these others. Role-taking in play is paralleled 
in real-life situations by the child’s grasping of actual roles played 
toward him by parents and other associates, and by his incorpora- 
tion of certain roles into the structure of his own personality. 


THE GENERALIZED OTHER 


AS AN ORGANIZATION OF OTHERS’ ROLES 
When the child has developed the ability to grasp the role of 


“ one other person at a time, he is on the road to becoming a social 
being. However, before he can participate in organized adult 
activity, the child must be able to conceive his own role from the 
standpoint of all other participants. An illustration will help to 
make this clear, 

Suppose that a group of air-force men is on a bombing mission. 
Each man has a definite, assigned general role which involves cer: 
tain duties and obligations. Each man has a clear conception of his 
general role as he imagines it from the points of view of all the 
others. He also has a clear picture of how his own role fits in with 
the roles of each of the other men. 


By contrast, the very young child is able to take the tole of only 
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one other person at a time. From this simple kind of role-taking 
the child eventually develops the ability: (a) to take the roles of 
all others in the situation, (b) to organize all these roles into an 
integrated whole, and (c) to view his own behavior from this stand- 


point. Mead’s suggestion of how this learning takes place is as 
follows: 


If we contrast play with . . - an organized game, we note the 
essential difference that the child who plays in a game must be 
ready to take the attitude of everyone else involved in that game, 
and that these different roles must have a definite relationship 
to each other. . . . In a game where a number of individuals are 
involved . . . the child taking one role must be ready to take 
the role of everyone else. If he gets in a ball nine he must have 
the responses of each position involved in his own position. He 
must know what everyone else is going to do in order to carry 
out his own play. He has to take all of these roles. They do not 
all have to be present in consciousness at the same time, but at 
some moments he has to have three or four individuals present 
in his own attitude, such as the one who is going to throw the 
ball, the one who is going to catch it, and soon... . The atti- 
tudes of the other players which the participant assumes organize 
into a sort of unit, and it is that organization which controls the re- 
sponse of the individual. « - - Each of his own acts is determined 

ion of the others who are playing the 


by his assumption of the act aa à 
game . . . he has to have an organization of these roles; otherwise 


he cannot play the game.” 


Through his participation in organized games and other play ac- 
tivities, the child leams to take the role of the participants, and 
grasps the fact that the roles of others are intertwined. At the 
same time he comes to see how his own activity within the situation 
looks from the standpoint of the others. He sees his own role- 
Playing as part of a whole pattem of group activity. 


Mead has coined a term for this organization of others’ roles; he 
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calls it the “generalized other.” He uses this expression because it 
means that one is taking the related roles of all the other partici- 


A person learns to look upon his own behavior from the 
points of view of all these people. He learns their various 
points of view at different periods in his life, and they have 
varyıng Importance for the organization of his behavior, 


pants rather than the role of just one other person. This concept 
of the generalized other applies to the organized roles of partici- 
pants within any defined situation. 
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A CONCEPTION, NOT A GROUP 


To be sure, the term “generalized other” does not refer to an 
actual group of people; but rather to a conception or an interpre- 
tation which a person derives from his experiences. He then regu- 
lates his behavior in terms of these supposed opinions and attitudes 
of others. He imagines what “people” would say “if they knew” or 
what they will say “when they know.” The term “people” may not 
have any specific reference to actual persons, but may merely repre- 
sent the abstract moral standards of his society. These standards 
widen as role-playing becomes more generalized. 

A role such as that of physician involves a generalized other 
which is almost as wide in scope as the entire society. A physician 
sees his professional activities not only from the point of view of 
Particular persons or groups but also ‘from the standpoint of an 
over-all system of public values. These public values include the 
meanings attached to: “health,” “human welfare,” “happiness, 
“relief,” “medicine,” “professional man.” In a still broader sense 
they embrace such concepts as those of “civilized country” and 
“humanity.” 

That generalized others are learned conceptions has two im- 
portant implications: (a) children do not acquire moral views auto- 
matically or mechanically, and (b) pe belonging to the same 
groups cannot have identical generalized others. Children are re- 
warded, punished, and exhorted so that they will conform to adult 
expectations. However, every parent knows that learning is not a 
tubber-stamp process and that one cannot mechanically or forcibly 


inculcate adult ideas into the child. 
In an interesting study, Lerner?® asked children between the 


ages of eight and twelve the following question: “Is it worse to tell 
i . i iven for 

a lie to your father or to your mother?” Typical reasons give A 

naming the father were: “because he can punish harder” an 
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“because you can’t get away with it with him.” Those who thought 
it worse to lie to one’s mother reasoned in such terms as: “she is 
sweeter” and “she is the best friend you have.” 

Murphy, Murphy, and Newcomb,’* in commenting upon 
Lerner’s study, remark that: 


Moral judgments . . . are clearly not simply assimilated ready- 
made from the preceding generation, but are reworked in terms 
of the child’s needs and degrees of identification with, and respect 
for, other individuals . . . many moral judgments of children are 
in violent conflict with those of their parents and, indeed, of the 
whole social world around them, if a line of conduct close to their 
own needs is involved. The parent who has tried to teach the 
small child that caterpillars, bugs, spiders, and other “pests” 
must all be’exterminated knows that even when the whole world 
backs him up the child may protest that the destruction of some 
tiny animal friend is wrong, and that in fairy stories, despite the 
universal condemnation of the wolf or the tiger, the child may 
alarm the parent by wholeheartedly assuming the wolf's point of 
view. Thus Boeck found a dependable stimulus for protest or 
tears to lie in the destruction of the wolf at the end of the Red 
Riding Hood story . . . the moral responses . . . depend not 
only on the world of culture, but on the individual’s own needs. 


The needs to which these three authors refer are of course not 
simply biological ones, but the outgrowths of social experience. It 
should be self-evident that, just as the needs of any two children 
are not identical, so their moral experiences cannot be the same. 


THE GROWTH OF CHILDREN’S MORAL IDEAS 


Studies of the development of children’s moral ideas and judg- 
ments demonstrate in part that the child moves from egocentric to 
relativistic moral standards. Piaget?* has made some analysis of 
this aspect of childhood. In his study of lower-class children of 
Geneva, Switzerland, he discerned a series of transformations in 
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their moral conceptions. (a) The young Genevan up to four-five 
years of age is characterized by “moral realism.” Right is right and 
wrong is wrong: if a person does wrong he should be punished 
regardless of his motives. (b) Later the child realizes that moral 
rules are not objectively real, but reflect group values. This realiza- 
tion is based upon the recognition of multiple perspectives. Geneva 
children remain at this stage until nine or ten. (c) Then a third 
the rules are allowed to be altered by con- 


level is reached at which 
a lame boy may be given a head 


siderations of equity; for example, 
start in a race. Piaget has demonstrated in general that the child’s 


conception of moral rules changes from the belief that rules are 
absolute to the knowledge that they are agreed upon. Other studies 
of Swiss and Belgian children support Piaget’s conclusions.’* How- 
ever, another study by Harrower 14 of well-off and poor British 
children supports Piaget's general findings but indicates, as one 
might expect, that details in the course of the development of moral 
ideas may vary according to social class. 

An interesting study by Macaulay and Watkins 15 points also to 
the gradual growth of wider moral meanings. Children were asked 
to make a list of the most wicked things they could think of. Their 
answers showed that up to nine years of age the child’s moral con- 
ceptions are rather definite and concrete and are formulated in 
terms of his own personal relations. After this age moral concep- 
tions appeared to grow more generalized. Stealing and fighting in 
general were beginning tO be regarded as wrang: From the age of 
eleven years, conceptions began to show the influence of conven- 
tional adult notions of sin; although only the later adolescents 


wrote of such sins of the spirit 3S by poceity and’ seisine 
We may summarize the importance of the studies of children’s 
moral ideas by noting that the pra ons fit in neatly with = 
Teastais Ae aspects of socialization stressed previously in 
ee 1m . * 
this book (ap The child moves from egocentrism to genuinely 
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social attitudes. (b) He moves from simple role-playing to gen- 
eralized role-playing; i.e., his generalized other develops. (c) He 
does not quickly learn the most abstract meanings current in his 
environment, but must gradually acquire them. As Murphy has 
noted about the elementary-grade child:1° “Abstract conceptions of 
justice and ‘faimess’ are not yet very clear. ‘Ideals’ and general 
tules of the institution have little weight.” 

In this chapter we have described the role as a complex re- 
sponse system made possible by the use of verbal symbols. Roles 
vary in scope and generality and in the ways in which they are 
organized, some being rigidly, others loosely defined. Roles are 
played in defined situations and are related to the expectations 
of others who play counter-roles. The child gradually loses his 
egocentrism as he learns to assume the roles of other persons to- 
ward external objects and events and toward his own. behavior. 
As he improves in his ability, the child is better able to respond to 
a generalized other, that is, to his conception of the attitudes of 
groups or communities. He thus develops ideas of moral principles 
and acquires what is known as conscience. Further behavorial con- 
sequences of role-playing and the development of the generalized 
other will be outlined in the chapter that follows. 


MATERIALS FOR DISCUSSION 


“Richet . . «has shown that the subject on whom a change of 
personality is imposed [during hypnosis] not only adapts his 
speech, gestures, and attitudes to the new personality, but that even 
his handwriting is modified.”—A. Binet. 


“There is a continual flow of a 


greement by the [Southern] Negro 
while a white man is talking, such as ‘Yes, boss; ‘Sho nuff,’ ‘Well, 
I declare,’ and the like.”—J. Dollard. 
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“Seeing a joke, even when it is on you, involves taking a role... 


Funny stories are adventures in verbal role-taking.”—R. Bain. 


same way that children are? 


Isn’t it true that many adults are selfish or egocentric in the 
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CHAPTER VII 


Roles and the Self 


pines a, 


We mave sEEN that the organization of human responses into 
complex, symbolically organized systems, or roles, has important 
consequences for behavior, The present chapter carries this discus- 
sion further by indicating that the ability of human beings to play 
roles enables them to acquire objectivity—with respect not only to 
external objects, events, and persons but also to themselyes and 
their own activities. By assuming the positions of other persons, 
the individual is able to turn his language upon himself and his 
own actions. Thus he develops self and self-awareness, 


OBJECTIVITY AND UNDERSTANDING 


THE NATURE OF OBJECTIVITY 
The ability to take int 


© account the view of other persons, to 
take their roles, is fundamental to the achievement of “objective” 
thought. Without this ability the individual is tied down to a lim- 
ited perspective. Since he has no means of making comparisons 
186 
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and of knowing other points of view, his own perceptions neces- 
sarily appear as absolutes. The relativity of things becomes incom- 
prehensible. We have seen an example of this in the child's 
egocentrism. 

Objective thought also requires, as Piaget has demonstrated, 
that the individual become aware of the mechanisms of his own 
thought. In order to discount biases, to make allowance for the 
uniqueness of one’s own views, and to examine critically one’s 
own conclusions, the individual must be able to make comparisons 
and relative judgments. This is impossible so long as there is no 
awareness of the existence of other possible views. The transition 
from childish egocentrism to objectivity is therefore also a transi- 
tion from individualistic, unrealistic thought to socialized hig. 

In this connection we may note an important study by Burks. 
Forty children from the ages of four to twelve were given two tasks 
to perform in situations permitting self-criticism, adult se a 
criticism of a classmate of the same age and sex, and criticism y : 
classmate. The children were also asked about their feelings towar 
criticism. Burks formulated her conclusions in terms of stages. 
tric stage in which the child is 


elf and external world; 
ifference between st 
hs pase pened terms of the child’s own products, “PI 
i hae oe one like mine.” Criticisms are not genuinely 
show her how to 


assimilated. 


1. The predominantly egocen 


ized stage in which the child attempts genuine 
it cesses of giving and receiving criti- 
tric deformation, and criticisms are 


2. The partly social 
social communication but Pr 
cism are still subject to egoce? 
not really internalized. 


3. The completely social? 
careful and critical assimil 
offered with understanding 
other child. 


jalized, reciprocal stage in which there is 
ation of criticisms, and criticisms are 
of the intentions and difficulties of the 
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Another indispensable feature of objective thinking is the indi- 
vidual’s ability to make a sharp separation between processes that 
go on only in his own mind and those that are outside and inde- 
pendent of his person. Lacking this ability, he projects his own 
human sentiments and desires upon the outside world. The child, 
for example, at first thinks of external objects and events in terms 
of the necessities and compulsions which he feels in his own life. 
Clouds, stones, trees, and other objects are endowed with human 
qualities. The child talks to his toys and to animals as though he 
might expect them to answer him. 

This projection of human qualities upon non-human objects, as 
we noted in Chapter I, is known as anthropomorphism. It is a 
striking characteristic of childish thought, and also occurs in much 
adult thinking. It derives from the diffculty which human beings 
experience in projecting themselves into points of view and posi- 
tions differing wholly from their own. Geocentrism—the belief that 
the earth is the center and the hub of the universe—is a similar 
€rror: it arises from the inability of people to view the physical 
world from the standpoint of a detached neutral observer, Another 
fallacy of the same type is ethnocentrism—the tendency to judge 
other groups by the standards and customs of one’s own group. To 
understand an alien culture one must, of course, place oneself in 
the role of a member of that culture. 

Here again Lerner’s? study of the role-playing deficiencies of 
(Swiss) children is pertinent. He notes that their 


lack of perspective is clearly indicated in the entirély spontaneous 
manner in which the child is prone to judge or compare members 
of other groups Cout-groups) in terms of a quite unconscious atti- 
tude of superiority or, in general, as a matter of distinctly absolute 
valuations. The socialization of this sociocentric self is indicated, 


in turn, in terms of a progressively increasing conscious realization 
of these centripetal tendencies. 
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Lerner asked questions designed to uncover familial, school, and 
communal variants of ethnocentrism (which he calls “sociocen- 
trism”). For example, “A boy here in Geneva told’me that boys 
in X (another town known to the subject) tell more lies, while a l 


boy in X told me just the opposite; who is right, why?” Here 


are two sets of answers, the first exhibiting sociocentrism, the sec- 


ond exhibiting a more sophisticated relativism. 


7 years, o months: Who is right? The boy from Geneva because 
in Geneva they don’t tell lies. And in X? They do. Why? 
Because they are better brought up. 

is right? The boy who says that in X 

t in Geneva they are not almost all liars. 

thing but tell lies, but not in Geneva. 

11 years, 1 month: Both of them wrong because they shouldn’t say 
bad things about other people. Because they also tell lies... . 


I don't know, I've never been there. 
12 years, 3 months: But, no, it’s the same thing all over: they lie 


as much as they do here. And we lie as often as they do. 


7 years, 7 months: Who 
they are liars and tha 


Why? In X they do no 


Any kind of organized group activity presupposes at least a 
minimum of agreement, OT consensus. Objectivity develops from 
the attempt to resolve conflicting views. Apropos of this point, 
Murphy and his aoe! ates* have reviewed studies of how groups 
of people resolve group problems. They conclude that whenever 
the thinking of the whole group is better than that of its indi- 
vidual members this is due in part to: “(a) the larger number of 
ways of looking at the problem; (b) the larger number of sugges- 

ger number of effective criticisms 


tions for a solution; (c) the Jar 


of each proposed plan; Cd) the patent need to accept social criti- 
cism and not be ‘bullheaded’ Cas people working alone frequently 


are).” By progressively freeing themselves from the biases and 
limitations of their own unique points of view, people are able to 
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assume progressively broader and more detached perspectives. They 
become capable of agreeing, to a certain extent, upon the “facts.” 

The work of the scientist is a particularly good illustration of 
the way in which objective knowledge arises from the clash of di- 
vergent points of view. Scientific investigation requires the ability 
to imagine how one’s work will appear to the critical eyes of other 
scientists. Theories, techniques, and findings must all be subjected 
to examination and rechecking by others before they are accepted. 
The exact conditions under which experiments and observations 
are made must be reported so that the same steps can be followed 
by other investigators. The scientist, in short, must be adept at 
tole-taking. He must be a first-rate critic of his own work. The 
respect which a scientist like Charles Darwin commanded was due 
in considerable part to the thorough self-criticism to which he sub- 
jected his work. Darwin attempted to anticipate all possible objec- 
tions and counter-arguments and patiently answered them. Conse- 
quently, as each of his books was published, his scientific audience 
had considerable assurance that its contents were solidly grounded. 
Of course, even Darwin’s findings were not accepted until other 
biologists had rechecked his observations and experiments; nor 
were all of his conclusions found to be valid. 


UNDERSTANDING THE ROLES OF OTHERS 


Much misunderstanding arises among people when they are un- 
able to appreciate each other’s roles. The individual’s ability to 
understand the behavior of other people is limited by the range of 
his acquaintance with forms of behavior like his own or with 
which he is familiar. The “average” person readily appreciates the 
motives and views of other people who are like himself. Further- 
more, he is likely to have some grasp of the behavior of persons 
who are somewhat different from himself because he has talked to 
or read about them. Beyond this, however, there are roles which 
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he may be almost entirely unable to comprehend, such as those of 
“foreigners” or persons outside the boundaries of Western civiliza- 
tion. Consider, for example, the average American housewife grap- 
pling with the fact that Toda women of Southern India may have 
as many as three husbands at a time. 

In so complex and closely interconnected a world-society as ours, 
it is vitally important for people to appreciate the existence of many 
types of roles other than their own. Conflicts among nations, 
among religious groups; and among sub-groups within nations 
arise from a lack of such understanding. Because of an absence 
of adequate intercommunication, people do not grasp one another's 
motives and ways of acting. The chief means of broadening the 
understanding of people are, of course, indirect, such as those in- 
volved in learning a foreign language, reading books, and studying 
anthropology. 

Instead of recognizing our failures to understand the acts of 
others, we usually misinterpret those acts. We assume that the 
person is playing roles within our own system of values and sym- 
bols, and interpret his behavior in terms of our symbols instead of 
his. To choose an example close to the experience of most college 
students: parents misinterpret many acts of their teen-age children. 
The real meanings of these acts are not grasped because parents 
are outsiders to the adolescent age SOUP: to the adolescent world. 
Conversely, children often misinterpret their parents’ acts, because 
of failure to grasp the meanings of adult behavior. An amusing 
instance of the misinterpretation of roles is the judgment passed 
upon adult love-making by very young teen-age children. The 
Saturday afternoon movie audience is vociferously critical of any 
kissing. (Cowboy heroes rarely kiss their heroines.) Misinterpreta- 


tions are not always harmless and amusing. In a multi-grouped 


society misjudgments of roles are often brutal, as in both racial 


and international relations. 
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THE NATURE OF THE SELF 


Self-awareness is essential to role-playing and constitutes an in- 
dispensable condition for the existence of human societies. Prac- 
tically all human behavior involves the assumption that the actors 
are cognizant of themselves and of others as acting, thinking, 
feeling, imagining, and aspiring organisms. For human beings 
organize their lives in terms of long-range goals, ideals, and ambi- 
tions, and their “ego-conceptions” are involved in and constitute 
the core of their life-organizations. 


DEVELOPMENT OF SELF-AWARENESS 


Human beings have to develop a sense of “self,” for the new- 
born baby has no self-awareness. The infant’s actions are de- 
termined by bodily needs, by responses to internal and external 
stimuli; not by any reference to a self. Observers of child behavior 
have noted that the child develops a kind of crude self-awareness 
within two or three years; and that it takes many more years before 
full adult self-awareness comes into being. The ability to think of 
oneself as an object, and to have feelings about oneself, appar- 
ently has a history—a career, as it were—which evolves throughout 
the childhood years. 

The observation that self-awareness develops gradually, misled 
many philosophers and laymen into thinking of this development 
as a biological Process. It was assumed that infants lacked self- 
awareness because they were physically incapable of experiencing 
it. Bodily maturation was supposed gradually to provide the 
capacity to conceive the “self.” Self-consciousness, in other words, 
was essentially a natural outgrowth of innate physical endowments. 
Although this hypothesis was completely disproved by studies made 
in the last century,’ it is easy to see how it could have been formu- 
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lated. Now, however, there is general agreement that social factors, 
over and beyond mere biological maturation, are essential to the 
existence and development of self-consciousness. Deprived of hu- 
man association, the biologically developing infant could scarcely 
develop a sense of self. 

Learning to Distinguish between Body and Surrounding World. 
The infant at first has no conception of what belongs to his body 
and what does not. 


At six or eight months he has certainly formed no clear notion 
of himself. He does not even know the boundaries of his own 
body. Each hand wandering over the bedspread for things which 
can be brought into the mouth discovers the other hand and each 
triumphantly lifts the other into his mouth; he draws his thumb 
from his mouth to wave it at a stranger, then cries because the 
thumb has gone away. He pulls at his toes until they hurt and 
does not know what is wrong.® 


He may scratch, claw, bite, and pull parts of his anatomy just as 
though they were objects external to him. 

Slowly the infant learns the boundaries of his own being, and 
makes distinctions between what is part of his body and what is 
part of something else. Shinn” has described two incidents in this 


process: 

The 18st day her hand came into contact with her ear; she 
became at once very serious, and felt it and pulled it hard; losing 
it, she felt around her cheek for it, but when her mother put 
her hand back, she became interested in the cheek and wished to 
keep on feeling that. . . - To the end of the year, she would . . « 
feel over her head, neck, hair, and ears; the hair she discovered 
in the eighth month, 222nd day, while feeling for her ear, and 
felt it over and pulled it with great curiosity. 


This lack of differentiation between body and surrounding environ- 


ment is merely a specific illustration of the infant's generally 
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blurred perceiving. Piaget’ has used the term “indissociation” to 
describe this undifferentiated perception. 

Confusion of “Self” with “Non-Self.” Even after the infant 
learns to distinguish between body and world, he does not have 
full self-awareness. The child continues for several years to have 
difficulty in properly locating processes that go on “within his own 
mind,” and in keeping them separate from external processes. 
Thus Piaget notes that if the child is asked, “Where is the dream 
when you dream?,” he will say that it is “in the room” or “beside 
the bed.” Asked by Piaget where the name of the sun is located, 
children usually answered that it was very high in the sky. Con- 
versely, they attributed to words qualities signified by the objects 
or events. Thus the word “elephant” was declared to be a very 
“strong” word in comparison to “mouse.” The child, of course, also 
projects human attributes onto various animate and inanimate 
objects. He may believe, for example, that fish eat three meals a 
day; that if a pin is poked into a tree, the tree feels it; that it hurts 
a rock to be broken by a hammer. He assumes that all persons are 
like himself, that animals are like humans, and that inanimate ob- 
jects are alive, He may even identify himself with material things: 


The externalization of the ego . . . appears in the child’s identifi- 
cation with objects, . . , Identifying himself with the broken doll, 
with the cut flower, with the eaten animal... if a match is 
burning and becomes smaller and smaller the child may believe 
that the match feels this painfully and that a corresponding thing 
might happen to himself,® 

The young child has a 


particularly difficult time learning to use 
personal pronouns correct 


eee th he ly. His initial use of Te “me,” “mine,” 
you i; confused and inaccurate. He hears his mother use the 
word “you” toward himself, and will address himself as “you” 
3 “yp” 4 A P 

instead of “I.” He may speak of himself in the third instead of the 
first person: for example, “Donnie wants that.” 


po 
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The two-year-old often confuses quite sadly the first, second, and 
third persons. He may be overheard to say to himself, “You be 
careful, William get hurt. No! I won't get hurt.” He is first, 
second, and third person all at the same time.*? 


Cooley has suggested that young children misuse pronouns 
because they cannot directly imitate them. Ordinary words, such 
as “apple” or “doll,” can be easily imitated, whereas words like 
“you” or “I” have to be reinterpreted by the child rather than copied 
directly.12 Actually, as we have seen, the child at first does not 
imitate such words as “apple” or “doll” very directly. However, he 
has his chief difficulties with relationship terms such as “brother,” 
“father,” “I,” “you,” since in his early years he is unaware of 
perspectives other than his own. 

His increasing accuracy in the use of pronouns shows the child’s 
maturing conception of his own existence and individuality. This 
is reflected also by the acquisition of new pronouns. Before the age 
of five, first-person pronouns in the plural C“we,” “us,” “ours,”) 
appear very infrequently in the youngster’s vocabulary. They in- 
crease as the child grows older and becomes more conscious of 
his participation in groups- 


THE LOOKING-GLASS SELF 

nection between self-awareness and imagin- 
rsons. As an illustration, we may con- 
d “self-consciousness.” Almost every- 
one has been placed in 2 situation in which he felt an acutely 
heightened sense of self; that is, he was extremely conscious of his 
existence and appearance. Consider, for example, a student making 
his first speech in a public-speaking class: he perspires, fidgets, feels 
tense, may even have “butterflies in his stomach.” Although he may 


be on good terms with everyone in his audience, he concentrates 


on such thoughts as “What are they thinking of me?” “How do I 


There is a close con 
ing how one looks to other pe 
sider what is popularly terme 
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look?” “What kind of an impression am I making?” Nor does our 
imaginary stage-struck student have to face an audience to feel 
acutely self-conscious: he need only think of facing the audience 
to experience some of the same symptoms. “Mike-fright” has been 
known to occur to radio speakers before a “dead” microphone. 
“Self-consciousness” is an extreme example of being self-conscious; 
it illustrates very well the connection between self-awareness and 
imagining what one looks like to others. 

Cooley, when he coined the phrase “the looking-glass self,” had 
this connection in mind. His analysis is worth quoting: 12 


As we see... our face, figure, and dress in the glass, and are 
interested in them because they are ours, and pleased or other- 
wise with them according as they do or do not answer to what we 
should like them to be; so in imagination we perceive in another's 
mind some thought of our appearance, manners, aims, deeds, 
character, friends, and so on, and are variously affected by it. 


A self-idea of this sort seems to have three principal elements: 
the imagination of our appearance to the other person; the imagina- 
tion of his judgment of that appearance; and some sort of self- 
feeling, such as pride or mortification. The comparison with a 


looking-glass hardly suggests the second element, the imagined 
judgment, which is quite essential. 


As we have noted 
ize himself throu 
ability: he must ] 


, the new-born infant lacks the ability to visual- 
gh the eyes of others. He is not born with this 


earn it. 
TAKING THE ROLE OF THE OTHER 


Language is necessary to the development of self-awareness. 
Many writers haye tecognized this relationship and expressed it in 
various ways. Some have suggested the importance of linguistic 
anchorages like address, salutations, and property. Others have re- 
garded parental use of the child’s name as an important factor. Still 
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others have assumed that the use of pronouns by both the child 
and his elders helps fix the youngster’s ideas of self-reference. 
But none of these views is as concrete or as convincing as G. H. 
Mead’s. 

The Growth of Internalized Conversation. Mead notes that 
among the most significant adult vocalizations from the stand- 
point of the child, are those which have to do with himself. These 
are picked up, imitated, and gradually incorporated in the evolving 
system of signals or cues which the child uses to stimulate himself. 
He hears his name repeated over and over by others who accom- 
pany it with appropriate gestures and activities to indicate what it 
means. The remarks which he is able to remember and to repeat 
to himself gradually increase in complexity: at first he can use only 
simple words, then groups of words, and later simple sentences. 
Finally he becomes capable of rehearsing in his imagination entire 
conversations in which he has been involved. He learns to ascribe 
motives to his actions, he becomes concerned over the reactions of 
others to his behavior. 

Through this process of self-stimulation, he learns to think of 
himself as a person, with personal points of view, feelings, ambi- 
tions, and goals. Such recognition of himself as a person necessarily 
means that he recognizes or conceives of himself along lines similar 


to the conceptions that others have of him. In this inner forum, 


this personal rehearsal and dramatization of roles, the young indi- 
Jf and to his own behavior. 


vidual learns to apply symbols to himse 
Phases of Internalized Conversatiow. Mead has distinguished 


two phases of internalized conversation. They may be made clear 
by means of a simple illustration. Let us suppose that a person 
walks into a bank and finds himself in a position where he can 
make off, without fear of detection, with a large sum of money. 
We shall suppose that our hypothetical man is not above tempta- 
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tion. Something like the following (in the form of an inaudible and 
greatly abbreviated conversation) might take place. 


Phase One Phase Two 
I could use that money. But it’s stealing. 


So what! Everyone steals if they You know it isn’t so. 
have a chance to. 


I could get a new car. No. Better be honest! 
No chance of getting caught. Dishonest. 


Banks make lots of money; they Isn't right to take it. Isn’t theirs 
won't feel it. either. i 


The actual process does not go on in terms of complete sentences 
or in terms of words alone, but rather as a kind of mental tug-of- 
war between conflicting impulses, interspersed with visual and 
auditory images, and accompanied by corresponding feelings. 

Much of our thinking, particularly when we are dealing with 
difficult or problematical situations, involves these two phases. 
Mead called phase one the “I” and phase two the “me.” The “I” 
in his scheme stands for impulsive responses, while the “me” repre- 
sents internalized group standards. These two phases of thought 
form parts of a single unitary process and influence each other. 
Human infants are characteristically deficient in the second phase. 
They respond directly to stimuli (phase one) but do not have the 


means, or haye very inadequate means, of checking or controlling 


discussion is the mechanism by whi 
influenced by his various “generalized others.” 

In the course of responding to himself, the individual develops 
(a) an awareness of his own responses and motivations and Cb) a 
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certain objectivity about them. Fundamental in the process is the 
medium of language. Individuals become aware of objects, as we 
have noted before, when they are able to name and classify them. 
Similarly, they become aware of themselves when they learn to 
apply symbols to themselves and to their acts. 


THE SELF AS AN ORGANIZATION OF ACTIVITY 


The use of such expressions as “awareness of self” and “self- 
consciousness” naturally leads to the question of what the “self” is. 
Since the term “self” is used as a noun, the existence of a cor- 

ect seems to be implied. This, however, is 


responding entity or obj 
an erroneous conception—as erroneous as it would be to think of 
refer to events and rela- 


“speed” in the same manner. Both terms 
tionships, rather than to entities having a definite location in space. 
It is for reasons of this kind that the self or ego has been described 


as a “grammatical illusion.” 
The concept of self, if it is to be useful and valid, must be formu- 


lated as an organization of activity. More specifically, it refers to 
(a) a set of responses which (b) exercise a regulatory function 
over other responses of the same organism. This is equivalent to 
saying in another way what we have already noted: that the be- 
havior of the child is at first controlled and guided by the responses 
of others, but in time these responses become internalized so that 
Js and guides his own behavior. 


the person himself contro mine 
It is both convenient and necessary to use a term like “self” to 


refer to this-relationship of Tesponse Seier within the same per- 
son. Some psychologists reject the er altogether because they 
think of it as an entity rather than in behavorial terms. Such a view 
of “the” self as an entity implies a ‘teification,” which means that 
an activity is conceived as though it were a material object. 
Reification of the self has led to two, kinds of error. (a) At- 
tempts are made to find “it” somewhere in the body. One asks: is 
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it in the head? the brain? the heart? These questions are raised 
only because the referent of the noun “self” is supposed to have a 
physical exitsence. Horowitz 13 reports that when persons were 
asked to locate their “selves,” they named such varied zones as head, 
face, brain, eyes, heart, chest, and genitals. He concluded that the 
precise spot chosen was very often dependent upon chance associa- 
tions and experiences. 

Cb) Reification of the self also causes one to think of it as a defi- 
nitely bounded unity with a kind of absolute autonomy of its own. 
It may, for example, be thought of as something which comes into 
full-fledged being at the moment of birth or of conception, and 
which continues to exist after the individual’s death. Such formu- 
lations do not fit the requirements of investigation. They ignore 
the fact that selves are not ready made. They also lead to the notion 
of individuality as something existing prior to and apart from a 
social environment, rather than as something which is itself the 
product of social influences and which can exist only in a social 
matrix. As G. H. Mead #4 has said: “No hard-and-fast line can be 
drawn between our own selves and the selves of others, since our 
own selves exist . |, only insofar as the selves of others exist.” 
We have seen that objectivity, insofar as it is achieved at all, is 
the result of learning to assume views or roles different from one’s 


Own views or roles. This is true of objectivity toward the physical 
world, toward social questions, and to 
problems. When an individual assu 


himself, he begins to evaluate and thereby to regulate his own be- 
havior in terms of these assumed roles of other persons. The term 
“self” may be applied to this organization of the responses of an 
individual to his own behavior. One’s self is, therefore, indissolubly 
linked with participation in groups, since the way in which one 
responds to himself is a partial reflection of the way other persons 


ward one’s own activities and 
mes the roles of others toward 
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respond to him. Self and self-awareness are the end-products of a 
developmental history, the consequences of the internalization of 
roles through the medium of language. 


MATERIALS FOR DISCUSSION 
“A scientific fact is a piece of impersonal knowledge.”—W. H. 
George. 


“I£ you wish to know yourself, observe how others act. If you 
wish to understand others, look into your own heart.”—J. C. von 


Schiller. 


rivilege of uneducated minds—and 


“Absolute certainty is a p 
ks, an unattainable ideal.’”—C. J. 


fanatics. It is, for scientific fol 
Keyser. 


“From the days of Confucius . - - there has been a persistent 
hope and belief that if men’s language was put in order, and this 
ordered language made a common possession of all men, men 


would understand each other, society would be stabilized, and con- 


flict would give way to peace. In its extreme form this position is 
certainly naive and indefensible.”—C. Morris. 


at no animal is self-conscious, if 
by this term it is implied that he reflects on such points as whence 
he comes or whither he will go, or what is life and death, and so 
forth. But how can we feel sure that an old dog with an excellent 
memory and some power of imagination . . - never reflects on his 
past pleasures or pains in the chase? And this would be a form of 


self-consciousness.”—C. Darwin. 


“It may be freely admitted th 
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CHAPTER VIII 
Thinking as Adaptive Behavior 


ee 


In THE two Preceding chapters we have dealt with the manner 
in which the use of language symbols leads to the development of 
self and to the organization of human behavior into complex sys- 
tems or roles. We have shown that roles and selves arise and exist 
within a social matrix of group behavior. In the present chapter we 
shall indicate various distinguishable forms of language behavior 
and trace some further consequences of the internalization of lan- 
guage. We shall be primarily interested in how thinking processes 
depend upon, and are continuously and pervasively influenced by, 


the manipulation of language and by men’s participation in social 
groups. 


SPEECH AND THOUGHT 
BASIC LANGUAGE PROCESSES 


As the child gradually masters his mother tongue he learns to 
use it in increasingly complex ways. He learns to understand it, 
speak it, read it, write it, and to think with it. Each of these activi- 
ties is a part of the total picture of language behavior; but each in 
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some degree develops separately and differently, presenting special 
problems and difficulties. The mastering of each reacts upon and 
changes the others. 

Speech for Others and Speech for Oneself. For some time after 
he has begun to speak, the child makes very little distinction be- 
tween words that he addresses to himself and those that he ad- 
dresses to others. After a time, however, he learns to adapt his 
remarks to the exigencies of the social situation. He becomes aware 
of the responses of others to his remarks, and adapts them to the 
requirements of intelligible communication. The child’s develop- 
ment in this respect is usually a fairly continuous one in the direc- 
tion of increasing clarity and adequacy. 

Much of the child’s early speech is not directed at others for 
purposes of communication, but is more in the nature of self- 
expression or self-stimulation. He not only talks aloud to his par- 
ents, but also talks to himself as he plays alone. At this early stage 
the things he says to himself and those he says to others are very 
much the same. 

As the child becomes an adult he continues to talk to himself, 
but the things he says to himself become sharply differentiated 
from what he says to others. If he is alone, where no one can hear 
him, he may speak aloud, whisper, or mutter inaudibly to himself. 
When unexpectedly overheard he is usually embarrassed. Few peo- 
ple will accept a penny for their thoughts because inner speech 
often deals with matters that are taboo in ordinary conversation. 

Listening and Comprehending. Conversation is a very complex 
activity, for each participant is engaged almost simultaneously in a 
number of distinct processes. Thus while A speaks to B, B listens 
to A. But B is also busily engaged in formulating the remarks 
which he intends to make as soon as A stops speaking. B also may 


be commenting to himself upon what A is saying to him. Some of 


these comments may not even be explicitly formulated and gen- 
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erally they will not be uttered aloud. Thus, B may remark to him- 
self that A is stupid or confused or dishonest; but, when his turn 
to speak comes, these comments are suppressed in favor of other 
remarks which meet the conversational requirements of courteous 
social intercourse. To complicate matters still further, A not only 
speaks to B; he also listens to what he himself is saying to B: cor- 
tecting, revising, retracting, and evaluating as he goes along. Both 
A and B alternate between listening to their own speech and to the 
speech of the other. The remarks made by each are called forth by 
and adapted to remarks made by the other. 

Comprehension of someone else’s speech of course presupposes 
mastery of the language and is itself the counterpart of speech. 
The words of the other person act as stimuli which produce in the 
listener an internal symbolic process that constitutes the act of 
comprehending, Speech and the comprehension of speech are not 
so much different Processes as they are different phases of the same: 
process. No one can communicate linguistically with his fellows 
unless he himself comprehends his own remarks. Conversely, a 
person does not adequately comprehend the ideas of others until he 
is able to formulate them for himself. The crucial test of human 
comprehension of a word is the individual’s ability to use the word 
correctly, 

Although it is often held that dogs and other animals “compre- 
hend” things said to them, the standard of comprehension is not the 
same as that applied to human beings. Parents, for example, do not 
assume from a single isolated correct response that their children 
understand correctly all the words directed at them. The child is 
subjected to another and more crucial test; he must himself be able 
to use the words correctly, not just once or twice, but in a wide 
variety of situations and in various combinations. 

Writing. A further elaboration of speech is the development of 
written symbols. It is almost impossible to exaggerate their impor- 
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tance. The ideas and accomplishments of past generations are pre- 
served in written records, so that each new generation does not 
begin its career anew, but builds upon what was accomplished 
before. 

It is true that the existence of tradition, or social heritage, does 
not depend entirely upon writing. All human societies, including 
those that are pre-literate, have social heritages which include their 
speech, both as part of the heritage itself and as the mechanism by 
which the other parts of the heritage are formulated and trans- 
mitted from generation to generation. This existence of tradition 
is a decisive element of control in human behavior, distinguishing 
it from that of all other animal species. 

The development of writing gives a tremendous new impetus to 
the development and power of tradition. The invention of written 
records, for example, marks the beginnings of recorded history and 
of the historical idea, with its manifold intellectual and social 
implications. Without such recorded history, susceptible to reinter- 


pretation and reformulation by each succeeding generation, rapidly 
and philosophical movements 


developing social, political, artistic, 
on become 


could not exist. Entirely new modes of symbolic operati 
possible when symbols can be written down as well as spoken—as, 
for example, numerical and algebraic notation. Without written 
symbols, most of modern civilization would be impossible. 

Moreover, the individual thinker is enormously assisted by writ 
ing. With the help of written notations he can consider many 
aspects of a situation simultaneously, and engage in operations of 
such great complexity that they would be inconceivable of perform- 


ance without writing. 
Although there is a close parallel between writing-reading and 


speaking listening, the two processes are not identical. Each has its 
own characteristics and each adds certain qualities and possibilities 


of its own to human intelligence. 
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Writing is in many ways more exacting than speech; for the 
latter is assisted and supplemented by gestures and intonation, 
whereas writing stands by itself. Ambiguities, contradictions, pos- 
sible double meanings, and nuances of meaning—which in conver- 
sation could be taken care of by gestures or facial expressions—must 
be translated laboriously into words, phrases, clauses, and sentences. 
People often succeed in clarifying and systematizing their own 
thoughts when they attempt to write them. The effort required to 
do so, the submission to rules governing written language, and the 
fact that what is written acquires an objective public character all 
make writing a difficult and exacting art. It is a truism that ideas 
are changed in the course of formulating them in writing. 


INTERNALIZED SPEECH OR THOUGHT 


From Egocentric Speech to Thought. From the ages of about 
three to seven years, the speech which the child directs at himself 
becomes more and more abbreviated and, to outsiders, less and less 
intelligible. His remarks become increasingly truncated. He uses 
various abbreviating devices. For example, the subject of the sen- 
tence tends to be omitted because it is understood implicitly, 

It is interesting to ask what happens to the egocentric speech of 
the child. It does not simply disappear without leaving any trace, 
but gradually becomes internalized. What begins as external ego- 
centric speaking ends up by going within. In the process it is 
transformed. It ceases to be speaking in a literal sense and becomes 
“thinking.” 

By means of ingenious experiments, Vigotsky has been able 
to describe some features of the gradual transformation. His evi- 
dence indicates that the internal speech of adults retains many of 
the characteristics of childish egocentric speech. It is, for example, 
very abbreviated, much concerned with self, often highly frag- 
mentary and disjointed, and filled with irrelevancies. But the ego- 
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centric speech of the child is not mere verbal play; like the adult 
thought which grows out of it, it serves an adaptive function. Thus 
if the child is alone, or in a very noisy room, or if he does not toe 
the illusion of being understood, his egocentric utterances diminish. 
However, when he is faced with problems both his references to 
self and assertions of his own ego increase in number. Speaking 


aloud apparently helps him solve problems by “thinking them 


through” aloud. 

The genetic process which transforms external language into 
thought may be nicely illustrated by referring to the manner in 
which people learn to count. The child at first counts aloud, 
touches, or points to the objects that he is counting. If his hands 
are held, or if he is prevented from saying anything, he is usually 
unable to count at all. He begins also by counting similar objects, 
for his counting depends on external features and overt processes 
which to the adult are not at all essential. As the child grows to 


ps are discarded one by one. He learns 


adulthood, the external pro} 
to count dissimilar objects. It becomes unnecessary for him to point, 
and later it becomes unnecessary for him to count aloud. He may 


continue to move his lips and count inaudibly to himself, but even- 
tually this external activity also may disappear. The youngster’s 
initial dependence upon external props and upon more primitive 
activities reappears when he tackles more difficult mathematical 


problems. For example, the following are instances of how a fourth- 


grade child adds “by counting’: 


6% 5 4 g ` ii 
8 7 2 me 
4 12 so 14 


ome facility at mathematics, the very 
anish, so that mathematical 


For the person who has s 


v 
awareness of number-words may 
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thought often appears to proceed without any dependence upon 
language symbols recognizable as such. 
A very similar process of internalization is involved in learning 
to read properly. Here, as in learning to count, the child begins by 
reading aloud, progresses to reading inaudibly to himself, and ends 
by following a sequence of ideas with relatively little attention 
paid to specific words. i 
The Dualistic Error. There is a strong inclination on the part of ] 
many persons to conceive of thinking as independent of the more 
overt forms of language behavior which precede it and make it 
l 


possible. Laymen are not the only ones who commit this error. 
As Vigotsky has written: 


The fundamental error of most investigations in thinking and 
speech, the fault which was responsible for their futility, consisted 


in regarding thought and word as two independent and isolated 
elements,? 


Language behavior is supposed to have a material or behavioristic 
basis, whereas thinking is regarded as something separate, distinct, 
and of a purely “mental” or “spiritual” character—in short, disem- i 


SOME MEANINGLESS QUESTIONS 


BODY MIND 


Which is dominant, the body or the mind? 
What happens to the mind when the body dies? 
How is it possible for the mind to influence the body? 


At what point in the genetic history does the body acquire ! 
a mind? 


Í 
Do lower animals have minds? 


bodied. The “mental powers” involved in thinking are thought of 
as seeking external means of expressing themselves, and language 
becomes merely their external agent or tool. Language is then said 
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to be “a vehicle for the transmission of ideas’—a way of transferring 
the ideas occurring in the mind of one person to the mind of some- 
one else. Thus the indissoluble unity of language and thought is 
destroyed—and placed outside the realm of empirical research. 
The separation of language and thinking stems from the basic 
mind-body dualism which regards thinking as the product of the 
mind. From this point of view it is the “body” that speaks and 
hears, and the “mind” that thinks. The mind-body error may be 
avoided if one remembers that such terms as mind and thought 
refer to activities rather than to entities. “Mental” activities are 
activities of an organism, not of a disembodied mind. It is true of 
course that mental responses become organized into systems and 
that they exercise regulatory or co-ordinating functions with respect 
ties of the same organism. However, to attribute some 
behavior to the body and other behavior to the mind, tends to 
obscure the situation rather than to clarify it. A question frequently 
asked, “Does the mind control the body?” is really nonsensical 
since the term “mind” itself refers to bodily activity. 
Sensorimotor Intelligence. It would be incorrect to maintain that 
babies and very young children do not give evidence of intelligent 
3 o the acquisition of language they are 


behavior, for even prior ti are ; 

capable of primitive kinds of“mental” activity. We may term this 

activity, following Piaget,* “sensorimotor” because through touch, 
? 


sight, and movement the infant locates and relates objects in space 
? . . 

and time. Sensorimotor intelligence has nothing to do with lan- 
guage and develops partly as a result of biological maturation and 


partly as a result of the child’s experiences with objects. 
At first the infant does not even realize that objects which have 


disappeared from his field of vision still exist. They do not have 
an ch oral permanence. Thus, if one covers an object with a 
cil sa the five-month-old infant is reaching for it, he will cease 


reaching and lose interest. 


to other activi 
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The primitive world is not made up of permanent objects ae 
but of moving perceptive pictures which return periodically into 
non-existence and come back again as a functional result of the 
proper action.® 


Nor does the young infant, at first, have any clear idea of objects 
in space. Through exploration of objects—rotating and touching 
them, seeing their various sides—he soon arrives at some elementary 
notions of space and of the permanence of objects. : 

The baby’s sensorimotor “reasoning” eventually makes him 
vaguely aware of his body as one among many stable objects, 
which represents a considerable advance over his initial picture 
of the world as made up wholly of impermanent objects. Piaget has 
termed this “a first victory over egocentricity,” but notes that the 
victory is confined strictly to the plane of action and to immediate 
perception. On the conceptual plane, the child retains his absolute 
perspective. 

This sensorimotor intelligence, which the child presumably 
shares with sub-human animals, is not simply displaced or elimi- 
nated by internalized language, but is fused with and reorganized 
by it. Patterns of thought incorporated from the social milieu im- 


pose themselves upon and transform the simpler pre-linguistic 
intelligence of the child. 


VOLUNTARY BEHAVIOR 


If asked how it is possible for one to make decisions, choose 
neckties, refuse certain foods, and so on, most Americans would 
probably answer that all such voluntary behavior was dependent 
upon “will” or “will power.” Any display of volitional behavior is 
generally thought of as the result of the action of an internal force 
called “will.” Note that though external volitional acts can be 
seen and related to physiological bases, will is something rather 
unsubstantial, spiritual, having no tangible neurological or behav- 
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ioral base. The discerning student will recognize in this commonly 
held, but naive, view the same dualistic distinction that is gener- 
ally made between thinking and language. Just as language sup- 
posedly expresses thinking and is its vehicle, so voluntary behavior 
is merely an expression of the person’s will. When a child rejects 
his vegetables, he is manifesting his stubborm will; and when his 
mother punishes him for his act, her decision to do so is the prod- 
uct, in turn, of her own will! 

Opposed to this view is the conception of voluntary behavior as a 
type of activity which depends upon the functioning of internalized 
language. We have noted that as one ascends the evolutionary scale 


from the simplest forms of life to man, the central nervous system 


assumes greater and greater dominance. Internal cortical processes 


are not solely determined by stimuli from outside the nervous sys- 
tem, but depend also upon stimuli which originate within the system. 
Voluntary behavior, from this point of view, depends upon the 
ability of people to initiate responses within themselves, which 
inhibit or facilitate other responses. These controlling human re- 


sponses are verbal in nature. Conscious or voluntary control is thus 


the regulation of one’s own behavior by verbalization, whether 


explicitly formulated into words or not. 
i . . 
As a simple example, we may note that though persons ordinarily 


drop hot objects automatically, they can be prevented from doing 
so if they are warned in advance and conditioned not to drop them. 
Thus, if a person is told that a painfully but not dangerously hot 
object will be placed in his hand for two seconds and that he will 
be given fifty dollars if he does not let go, he is likely to inhibit his 
ordinary reflexes. 

Clark Hull, from the study of hypnosis and suggestibility; 
Vigotsky and Luria, through the experimental study of child psy- 
chology and of hypnotism; and Head and Goldstein, in the study 
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of aphasia, have all developed views of volitional behavior which 
are remarkably alike in some of their basic outlines. 

Hull® finds that there are two fairly distinct levels of human 
behavior: “an upper or symbolic level, and a lower non-symbolic 
or instrumental level.” Symbolic acts are described as “pure sum 
ulus acts, acts which function purely as stimuli to evoke other acts. 
The most common form of symbolic behavior is speech. Hull ap- 
plied this scheme to hypnotism and voluntary behavior. He indi- 
cated that in the hypnotic situation the symbolic stimulation is 
(a) produced by one individual and (b) carried out on the instru- 
mental level by another. In voluntary behavior, however, the same 
person performs both the symbolic act and its instrumental sequel. 
To illustrate: the hypnotized person drinks a glass of water be- 
cause he is told to do so by the hypnotist, whereas in ordinary life 
one drinks a glass of water because he tells himself to do so. The 
“will” is thus conceived by Hull as a symbolic process, as control 
of one’s own behavior through self-stimulation (or what he calls 
“pure stimulus acts”), 

Hudgins? has demonstrated in an important experiment that the 
individual’s control of his own responses by verbal mechanisms can 
be extended even to some reflex activities which are ordinarily 
beyond voluntary control—in this case the pupillary reflex, The 
way, in which the result was accomplished throws a great deal of 
light on what is sometimes called the “will.” The pupillary reflex 
was first conditioned to occur when a bell was sounded, by simul- 
taneously flashing a light in the human subject’s eyes, An electric 
circuit was then arranged so that when the subject closed his hand 
at the vocal command of the investigator, the light and bell circuits 
Were closed, thereby causing the bell to ring and the light to go on. 
Finally, all other stimuli except the verbal command were elimi- 
nated and the subject's pupils were observed to contract when the 
experimenter gave the command. The next step in this conditioned 
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response was to require the subjects themselves to repeat the verbal 
cue. The commands were first repeated aloud, then in a whisper, 
and last sub-vocally. The’ subjects were finally able to cause the 
pupils of their own eyes to contract merely by thinking of the 
verbal command. 

Luria,’ approaching the study of voluntary behavior from an- 
other perspective, also emphasizes that it involves the use by the 
individual of auxiliary verbal cues. He notes that people do not 
control their behavior directly by the exertion of “will power,” but 


can do so only indirectly through the mediation of verbal self- 


stimulation. For example, if a despondent person is urged to “buck 


up and be cheerful” he cannot do so merely by wishing it. How- 
e directed to more cheerful subjects by 
talking with him or by inducing him to engage in some recreational 
activity such as a game of tennis, the desired result may be accom- 
plished. Similarly, as the Hudgins’ experiment indicates, no one 
can cause the pupils of his eyes to contract merely by concentrating 
or exerting “will power.” Intermediate steps, such as those used by 


Hudgins, must be included. 
The views of Hull and Lu 
tained by Hudgins and others 


ever, if his attention can b 


ria, and the experimental results ob- 
, all point toward the same conclu- 


sion. Further corroborating evidence is found in the study of the 
aphasic who loses a large part of his voluntary self-control. That 
People stimulate themselves by their Chee verbal activities compli- 
cates the problem of controlled experiments with human subjects, 


as icts have not 
acy Pe yf dom of li 


based upon a false view of symbolic behavior. pede ous ee we 

may note several points To begin with, “free will” is not entirely 
ver . ae 

free, for it is bounded, restricted, and ae y nae er of et 

actor. Thus, it does not occur t° the readers of this book to m 

choices n the values of the Bantu, Japanese, or Balinese, 


ed.® 
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nor to act like these people. This may appear to be a trite observa- 
tion, but its truth is often ignored. It is, for example, commonplace 
to blame persons who, from an objective point of view, ought not 
to be blamed. Thus, children are often held responsible for steal- 
ing before they know what “stealing” really means. 

Our blaming rests upon the assumption that these persons know 
better and have a genuine choice of attitude and act. This assump- 
tion is often false, for a child reared in the slums absorbs symbols 
and values that sanction acts which to an outsider are manifestly de- 
linquent. Children reared under such conditions really do not have 
the range of free will which the good people “across the tracks” 
attribute to them. Whatever “will” may be, it cannot operate out- 
side the confining limits of the actor’s system of symbols. 

Human social behavior is not mechanically determined by im- 
mediately given external events and situations. It is organized sym- 
bolically. Human freedom is thus a relative matter. Man is not 
entirely bound by the physical conditions of space and time, but he 
is enclosed within symbolic systems. The thoughts of the prisoner 
in solitary confinement cannot be controlled by his jailers, but they 
are controlled and limited by the social groups which have imposed 
their standards, their moral codes, their symbols, upon the prisoner. 

One of the authors once listened to a passionate plea for indi- 
vidual freedom addressed to a class of several hundred students by 
one of its members. The speaker argued that “the individual” 
should free himself from all “herd” influences, from all groups and 


institutions; that he should think and act as a free individual. This 
view, tepresents a logical consequence of the popular misconceptions 
of “freedom,” 


“free will,” and “individuality.” Its essential absurdity 
will be clear to any one who reflects upon it for a moment, In the 
first place, if this student desired to be free of all institutions, he 
obviously should not have learned the English or any other Jan- 
guage. He should not have attended a university, or spoken to 4 
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class as he did. The obvious implication of his view is that man 
can be free only if he avoids all human contact, all civilization, and 
never learns any language. 


LEVELS OF THOUGHT 
COMMON SENSE AND SYSTEMATIC THINKING 


Any kind of thinking involves basic principles and procedures. 
Thus all thinking entails division or classification of subject matter. 


COMMON SENSE MAY LEAD TO ERROR 


OF the two routes, A and B, from the Panama Canal to Singapore, Route B 
io'theidiorier, Haw can this be true in view of the common-sense assumption 
that a straight line is the shortest distance between two points? To avoid 

8 ient behavior, one must know how map 


= : ‘ons and ineflici 
Troneous interpretations bols are constructed. 
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In this act of classifying, generalization and definition are implicit. 
Application of a single term to a variety of objects implies the i 
ognition of certain significant features common to all of them, an 
that these features do not occur in the same arrangement in objects 
which one designates by other terms. To include a number of sim- 
ilar objects under the same heading means that behavior is, at least 
in one respect, “generalized” toward these objects. 7 

The principal differences between common everyday thinking 
and systematic thinking are that the latter is more precise, explicit, 
generalized, and usually more consistently abstract. Popular reason- 
ing is little concerned with exact formal definitions, with the ex- 
plicit statement of assumptions and axioms, or with the awareness 
that many of its concepts and generalizations may partly overlap 
or conflict. Systematic thinkers seek not only to construct valid gen- 
eral propositions about classes of objects and events, but also to 
combine these Propositions into hierarchies of Propositions. Such 
systems are composed of interrelated propositions on various levels 
of generality. They are ideally of such a nature that none of the 
propositions conflicts with any of the others, and that any one 
Proposition is implied by the others and can be deduced from them. 

Another important general difference between the two modes of 
thought is the greater self-awareness involved in the systematically 
abstract mode. Rules of correct reasoning and procedure are explic- 
itly formulated and recognized. Errors are classified, labeled, and 
analyzed. The technique of constructing definitions, theories, and 
classifications is studied as a science in itself. 

It is essential to remember that both popular and systematic 
modes of reasoning represent two general ways of adapting oneself 
to one’s environment. Common sense denotes adaptation to the 
everyday exigencies of life and to the points of view of a given cul- 


tural group. Systematic abstract thinking, on the other hand, is 4 
more complex and specialized adaptation to certain kinds of general 


| 
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or abstract problems and situations, such as those created in labora- 
tory experiments or those with which scientists, theologicians, 
philosophers, and artists are concerned. i 


The square of the hypotenuse 
of a right triangle equals the 
sum of the squares of the 
other two sides. 


previously 
demonstrated 
propositions 


defi nitions-axioms -postulates, etc. 


etc. of Euclidean geometry present 
scholars seek to organize knowl- 
rrelated propositions. 


The propositions, axioms, 
a familiar illustration of how | 
edge into systems of inte’ 


t. Clearly, no adults think objec- 
tively, systematically, and on an abstract plane about all matters. 


Some may never learn to think in consistently abstract terms. 
Certain modes of thought fall below the level of common sense 

rather than above it, An examination of some of these forms will 

show the close interrelation between (a) participation in group life 


and (b) the adequacy or inadequacy of symbolic adaptive behavior. 
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CHILDREN’S THOUGHT 


The thinking of the young child, when judged by adult stand- 
ards, exhibits a number of logical deficiencies. Casual observation 
of the child’s speech reveals some of these, but others are not appat- 
ent unless the child is trapped into revealing his thought processes 
through clever questioning and verbal testing. Some of these logical 
deficiencies can be illustrated in tabular form. 


Difficulties in 
Classifying abstractly 
(generalizing) 


Realizing that the class name 
is only a convenience 


Understanding the relativity 
of relationships 


Imagining the mer 


| p 
sible sa pos 


Illustration 


Four trays, each holding a small wooden 
dog and one other object, are shown to 
the child. He is asked to name the 
common element (i.e., the dog). Few 
children under 4 or 5 years of age could 
name it, could say “all trays have dogs.” 
[Hazlitt] 

The young child believes the name is 
“in” the object, is inseparable from the 
object. For example, the sun’s name is 
“in” the sun. [Piaget] 

The child maintains that a pebble is 
light, a boat is heavy. He does not rea- 
lize that a pebble is light for him and 
heavy for the water in which it sinks, 
or that the boat is light for the water, 
but heavy for him. Another example: 
the child cannot grasp the following set 
of abstract relations. “Edith is lighter 
than Suzanne. Edith is darker than 
Lily. Which is darkest—Edith, Suzanne, 
or Lily?” [Piaget] 

Asked to suppose that the sun is really 
called the moon and vice versa, the 
child is likely to argue that that is im- 
possible, that it cannot be. [Piaget] 
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Difficulties in 


Avoiding logical contradic- 
tions and inconsistencies 


Understanding logical 
necessity 


Dealing simultaneously with 
several logically related 


matters 


The ability to reason i 
lengthy developmental hist 


Illustration 


Asked “If your brother is a year older 
than you, how old is he then?” a child 
with no brother will protest that he has 
no brother. [Werner] 

The child will maintain that big bodies 
are heavier than small ones, but that a 
small pebble is heavier than a large 
cork. He will state that rivers have 
strength because they flow, and a mo- 
ment later maintain that rivers have no 
strength because they can’t carry any- 
thing. [Piaget] 

If asked why water goes down and 
smoke goes up, the child answers that 
heavy bodies fall and light ones rise. 
His answer is based not on logical neces- 
sity but on moral obligation. The object 
must rise or fall because it is morally 
obliged to, rather than because it is 
lighter or heavier than air. [Piaget] 
The child is asked the following ques- 
tion: “If the animal has long ears, it is 
a mule or a donkey; if it has a thick 
tail, it is a mule or a horse. Well, this 
animal has long ears and a thick tail. 
What is the animal?” The child cannot 
answer correctly. Example: “The ani- 
mal can be a donkey because you say 
that if it has long ears it is either a 
donkey or a mule. But it can be a mule, 
for you say that if the animal has a 
thick tail it is either a mule or a horse.” 


[Piaget] 


n consistently abstract fashion has a 


ory- The authors recently observed an 
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episode in which a child was unable to describe correctly the kin- 
ship relations between his mother and his two maternal aunts, nor 
could he indicate how many sisters each had. When questioned 
about the matter in the absence of the women in question, he fell 
into the confusions and contradictions typical of a five-year old. 
However, when all of the adults were seated at the table and he 
was asked how many sisters each had, he was able to give the cor- 
rect answer. The effort which this task cost him was unmistakable. 
He looked fixedly at his mother, then turned and looked at her two 
sisters one by one, naming each as he did so. Then he repeated the 
same process for each of his two aunts. The child’s behavior clearly 
represents a phase in learning to understand relationships. At the 
age of five years the child’s comprehension tends to be on the con- 
crete rather than the abstract level. The persons or objects must be 
physically before him if he is to solve even the simpler kinds of 
questions concerning their interrelations. 

Young children, at first absolutistic in their views of the universe, 
with their confusion of self and non-self and their egocentricity, 
make glaring errors in logic which they cannot recognize as errors. 
Only gradually do they acquire the skills which enable them to 
reason in the customary adult manner. Acquisition of such skills 
has a. genetic history which runs parallel to and is linked with 
(a) the decrease of egocentricity and (b) the assimilation of the 
perspectives of others, 

e subjectively bound child assumes that everyone else and 
everything else thinks and feels as he does. Hence he imputes moral 
obligation to inanimate objects, thinks of the name as inseparable 
from the object rather than as a convenient label, cannot visualize 
relationships from any other standpoint than his own, and so on- 
Grasp of abstract telations, employment of fictions, simultaneous 
comprehension of a set of points of view, and other features of 
abstract reasoning become possible as the child gradually learns 
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to become objective. Although normally there are wide differences 
ia adult and child modes of reasoning, it is obvious that some 
of the child’s logical errors are not entirel i 

reasoning of all adults. Te nd 


APHASIC THOUGHT 


The reader is already acquainted with the peculiar transforma- 
tion of behavior that occurs with the onset of aphasia. Part of this 
transformation is linked with disturbances or impairments of the 
ability to reason and reflect. It is instructive to relate some of the 
logical deficiencies in the aphasic's thought with corresponding 


failures in adaptive behavior. 


A Difficulty in Illustration 


Visualizing consequences of 
an act. 


Imagining the merely pos- 
sible (visualizing the ab- 
sent). 


Taking the role of the other. 


Classifying abstractly. 


Retaining one aspect of a 
situation while considering 
other aspects, 


Representing spatial rela- 
tionships abstractly. 


Organizing, systematizing. 


Inability to play billiards because he 
cannot anticipate the trajectory of the 
balls. 

Hitting an imaginary nail with an 
imaginary hammer. 


Failure to imitate correctly the move- 
ments of person seated opposite (though 
he can do so if he observes the move- 


ments in a mirror). 
Selecting all shades of “red” from 
skeins of all colors and shades. 


“Everything seems to be rolling along; 
J can’t hold it . . - my mind won't stop 


at any one thing.” 

Inability to draw a ground plan of his 
own room. 

Inability to set a table properly. 
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The left-hand column, which indicates some of the aphasic’s 
difficulties in thinking, also serves to point up essential features of 
normal conceptualization. The aphasic, depending in more or 
less degree upon the severity of the disease, suffers a reduction in 
his previous ability to conceptualize and reason abstractly. 


SCHIZOPHRENIC THOUGHT 


A large percentage of persons in almost any hospital for the men- 
tally deranged is likely to be classified as schizophrenic. Although 
schizophrenia is a broad category, including a very heterogeneous 
population within its boundaries, psychiatrists are agreed that 
schizophrenics suffer some impairment of thought processes and 
some disturbances of social relationships. 

Generally speaking, the schizophrenic has lost contact with 
society. His speech is often unintelligible: partly because he invents 
words, partly because he gives many ordinary words a unique sig- 
nification and combines them in unconventional ways. Since his 
language tends to be individualistic, he cannot carry on sustained 
normal communication with normal persons. “The schizophrenic 
becomes so used to his own language that he is no longer able to 
tell people what he thinks, even when he feels like doing so.” +° 

Conversation with a schizophrenic leaves one with the feeling 
that both he and you have been talking past each other, Only those 
persons who intimately know him or have deep insight into the 
nature of the disorder can make much sen 
Failure of Communication is linked with the schizophrenic’s ina- 
bility to take the roles of others. It is further characteristic of the 
schizophrenic that the “demarcation betwee 
his ego is more or 
the normal.” 11 


se of his utterances. 


n the outer world and 
less suspended or modified in comparison with 


These features of schizophrenia are linked with and are indices 
of the impairment of intellectual processes. This impairment has 
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been conceived of as a deterioration in normal ability to conceptual- 
ize and generalize. Goldstein ** has concluded that schizophrenics 
give evidence of an inability to reason abstractly, as against normal 
persons who can assume both “concrete” and “abstract” attitudes. 
Hanfmann and Kasanin *° came to substantially the same conclu- 
sion from a comparative study of normal and schizophrenic persons. 
But they note also that schizophrenics differed greatly in the degree 
of ability to reason abstractly, some cases showing little or no im- 
pairment. This might have been anticipated in view of the hetero- 
geneous character of the psychiatric classification of schizophrenia. 

A psychologist, Hunt," attacks the view that schizophrenics 
ty, believing this to be an hypothesis open to 
debate and lacking validation. A more recent study by Hanfmann 
and Kasanin 15 has a bearing On this question. They have listed 
five sub-categories of schizophrenics, indicating that patients in one 
Je intellectual impairment while patients 
ibit various degrees of it. This kind of 
the direction that future research in 


lack generalizing abili 


category suffer no discernib' 
in the other categories exh 
refined classification suggests 


. ° . k A 
this area is likely to take TE Rabkis, Cushman, and Landis 


A recently published stu 
s controversy. ‘These investigators 


Se ; thi: 
thro nal light upon 
ws additio; g u pstract ” “complex,” and “concrete” be 
draw distinctions among aDsit’™™ 


; s ote. 
havior, which, the reader may 2°" 


_. , the subject is actively able to grasp the 
seo oss new situation, to behave in accordance with 
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Subjects were given a sorting test. Only normal adults were able to 
sort on the highest or abstract level. Both schizophrenics and nor- 
mal children (aged 13 to 15 years) could sort on the middle, or 
complex, level. It is interesting to note that paretics (syphilitic 
psychotics) were unable to attain any complexity or abstractness 
at all in their sorting: their behavior was entirely on the lowest or 
concrete level. 

Several features of schizophrenic thinking make an interesting 
contrast with normal conceptualization. Cameron's study 18 con- 
tains a detailed analysis of schizophrenic thought processes. 

Ca) Asyndetic thinking. Cameron presented to each of twenty- 
five patients a series of uncompleted sentences which ended in 
“because.” Each patient was asked to complete the sentence as he 
saw fit. In attempting to do so, the schizophrenics revealed a 
marked inability to think in genuine causal terms. True concep- 
tualization demands a legitimate sequence of cause and effect, 
whereas the schizophrenics offered only a cluster of more or less 
related elements which, they felt, belonged together. Cameron calls 
the fusion of unorganized or half-organized elements “asyndetic” 
thinking,” C“Syndetic” means serving to unite or connect; “asyn- 


ee 
detic” means the absence of connection or coherence of parts.) An 
example will make this clear. 


Case 9 says the wind blows “because it’s time to blow.” (What 
makes it blow?) “The air.” (The air?) “The sky.” (How does the 
sky make it blow?) “Because it’s high in the air.” 


Case 16 says the wind blows “due to velocity.” (Why does the 
ynd blow?) “Due to loss of air, evaporation of water.” (What 
gives it the velocity?) “The contact of trees, of air in trees,” 19 


(b) Metonymic distortion. Metonymic distortion is the substi- 
tution of an approximate term or phrase for the more precise one 
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which a normal adult would use. (Metonymy means the use of one 
word for another which it suggests.) Thus a schizophrenic says that 
he has “menu three times a day,” instead of “food” or “meals.” 
Another patient refers to daily routine as “from the standpoint of 
methodical business.” Several such metonyms may be woven into 
a sentence. For example: “A boy threw a stone at me to make an 
understanding between myself and the purpose of wrong-doing.” 
Because of the metonymic distortion, a conversation with the 
patient “gives the same feeling of strain that comes when one tries 
to follow a conversation in a foreign tongue with which one has 
some acquaintance but not quite enough. One gets along for a bit 
all right, but then begins to slip behind and miss the meaning.” 2° 

Cc) Interpenetration of themes. In cases of very severe schizo- 
phrenic disorganization, Cameron has discerned what he calls 
“interpenetration of themes.” The elements of diverse subjects pro- 
ceed side by side in speech and thought, the result being “a con- 
glomerate without synthesis.” Cameron was able to observe this 
phenomenon clearly by having patients complete “because” phrases. 
for many years, had fantasied about becoming 


Thus a patient who, Se 
the phrase “My hair is brown be- 


a great engineer, completed 
cause—” with: 


“Because it is a sort of hydraulic covering.” (What does that 
mean?) “That means that it gives you some sort of a color blind- 
ness because it works through the roots of the hair and hydrasee— 
that is a study of the growth of plants, a sort of human barometer, 


hydraulic hydroscenic method. 


The italicized words are those which have to do, however obscurely, 
with the “My hair is brown because—” problem set by the investi- 
gator. Interpenetration of themes does not occur in the most severe 
cases of schizophrenia. Cameron suggests as the reason for this that 
such patients are wholly given over to a private inner world of 
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fantasy, hence cannot focus even partially upon an externally 
imposed topic. 

Some observers think of schizophrenia as “regression.” By this 
they mean that the patient loses the capacity to reason abstractly 
and reverts to a lower (pre-adult) level of thought. The more 
severe the disorder becomes, the more his thinking regresses. This 
conception of a “peeling-off” or “lamination” process, as it has been 
termed, is based upon the assumption that the most complex 
thought processes appear in the developmental career of each per- 
son after, and as a result of, the appearance of simpler thought 
processes. The patient, it is sometimes supposed, reverts to simpler 
and earlier modes of thinking as his disorder grows more severe. 
To view schizophrenia as a form of regression is incorrect, It is true 
that severe cases operate on a level of reasoning lower than they 
presumably operated on before they became disordered. However; 
there are no forms of thinking among adolescents or children 
strictly comparable with those of the schizophrenic. Hence it is 
false to believe that an adult schizophrenic thinks like a normal 


child. 


Cameron has given us an excellent summary description of the 


schizophrenic’s plight: 


The continual interchange between a given person and those 
around him not only develops the social character of his language 
and thought, but also maintains it afterward at an adequate social 
level. For if this organization falls below the point of intelligibility 
where others can share it, and if it cannot then be amplified by 
other words, gestures, signs, or demonstrations, it can no longer 
function in communication . . . that is just what happens in 
schizophrenic disorganization. Social communication is gradually 
crowded out by fantasy; and the fantasy itself, because of its non- 
Participation in and relation to action becomes in turn less and 
less influenced by social patterns. The result is a progressive loss 
of organized thinking, and ultimately an incapacity for taking the 
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role of others when this is necessary to enable one to share ade- 
quately in their attitudes and perspectives.”* 


FLEXIBLE AND RIGID BELIEFS 


The terms “belief” and “disbelief” describe the modes of be- 
havior which an individual is willing to undertake with respect to 
an assertion or proposition. Between belief and disbelief there are, 
such as tentative belief, cautious com- 


of course, various gradations, 
& sa 
temporary “make believe,” and 


mitment, degrees of reservation, 
so on. 

Some systems of belie 
bility of error in the system, 


f make little or no allowance for the possi- 
whereas others provide in advance for 
such an eventuality. The former types of belief are generally 
termed “dogmatic” and “inflexible”; the latter, “tolerant” and 
“flexible.” We may illustrate by comparing scientific method with 
the methods of dogmatism. 

Scientific method is more than a body of techniques. It is also a 
tude, and a process. It may be termed the 
epitome of “systematic doubt” and “flexibility of perspective.” Some- 
thing of this attitude may be conveyed through a simplified de- 
scription of the logic of scientific method. 

On the basis of knowledge about certain kinds of data, the scien- 
tist recognizes that a problem exists. After reviewing the known 
and established facts, he formulates an hypothesis which repre- 
sents his first systematic answer tO the problem. However, he does 
not make the mistake of believing that his hypothesis is more than 
a first approximation and is generally surprised if it proves to be 
more than that. In order to check its adequacy as an answer, he 
must test out implications from it. Some of these implications may 
appear so plausible and sensible that if the scientist were not 
guided by scientific rules, he might be tempted to conclude then 


frame of mind, an atti 
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and there that his hypothesis was proven. But no hypothesis is 
tested until all of its implications are checked in the laboratory and, 
if possible, in the empirical world. Even if all known implications 
are validated in this way, it does not mean that the hypothesis can 
be accepted as final truth since some hitherto unsuspected implica- 
tion may not meet the empirical test. The truth of any hypothesis, 
therefore, is never more than probable. Scientific proof is never 
absolute. 

If the hypothesis is found to be deficient, it must either be re- 
formulated or rejected and a substitute found. In either case new 
implications will be tested out and a further process of verification 
set in motion. Hence the invalidation of a proposition has been 
referred to as the pivot around which turn the discovery and organ- 
ization of new facts, Even a false hypothesis may prove serviceable 
for this purpose, Hence the scientist, ideally, does not focus upon 
defending the “truth” of his hypothesis but upon extending the 
area of its validated implications. 


The flexibility of the scientific attitude has been summed up by 
the logicians, Cohen and Nagel: 22 


What is called scientific method differs radically [from the methods 
of intuition, authority, and tenacity] .. . by encouraging and 
developing the utmost possible doubt, so that what is left after 
such doubt is always supported by the best available evidence. AS 
new evidence or new doubts arise it is the essence of scientific 
method to incorporate them—to make them an integral part of the 
body of knowledge so far attained. Its method, then, makes science 
Ppatessiveibecause tt ts never tao certain about its results, 


By way of illustration, we may refer to the physicists’ concept of 
ether. This Concept was obviously useful in the construction of 
theory, but experimental attempts to study it or to find evidence 
of its existence gave negative results. These negative results led to 
the abandonment of the concept of ether and to the reconstruction 
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of theory in terms of fields and properties. Another illustration from 
the same area is the simultaneous existence of two contrary theories 
concerning the nature of light: one the wave theory, the other the 
corpuscular or quantum theory. Each theory fits some of the facts 
and is refuted by others. The evidence that contradicts one theory 
is satisfactorily taken into account by the other. In the absence of 
any one theory which unites and harmonizes both sets of negative 
evidence, both theories are accepted as working hypotheses, de- 
pending upon the type of problem being studied. 

It is instructive to compare scientific beliefs with those that are 
rigidly and dogmatically held. Examples of the latter are easily 
found by engaging one’s acquaintances in conversation on politics, 
religion, marital relations, child rearing, and the like. A casual 
perusal of any newspaper or popular magazine will furnish many 
other instances, The contrast between dogmatism and scientific 
method can be stressed by listing certain features of the two kinds 


of belief. 
Scientific Method 


Awareness of assumptions. 


/ An hypothesis is a temporary an- 
swer adopted for working pur 
poses, 


The hypothesis has important 
plications which must be checked. 


Exceptions disprove the rule. 


Truth of the hypothesis is only 
probable and relative. 


Dogmatism 
Assumptions are hidden. 


My proposition is “the Truth.” 


Final answer. No check is neces- 
sary. Its truth is self-evident, or 
is backed by intuition, or author- 


ity, etc. Opposition is misled, evil, 
or wilful. 


Exceptions do not disprove the 
tule; in fact, they prove it. 


Truth or falsity is absolute. 
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Scientific Method 
A point of view is useful for ex- 
tending knowledge. There are 
many possible points of view. 
Therefore tolerance of opposing 
views. 


Classifications are useful, 
relative to points of view. 


and 


Dogmatism 
There is a “right” point of view 
and one or more “wrong” ones. 
Therefore, intolerance of opposing 
views. 


Classifications are “in the nature 
of things.” 


The contrast between the two types of thinking—the flexible and 
the dogmatic—does not imply that every person can be classified in 
either one category or the other. A great many people are tolerant 
in some fields and intolerant in others. There are scientists, for 
example, who systematically cultivate a healthy skepticism within 
their specialties, but tenaciously maintain unsubstantiated beliefs 
about politics, finance, or religion. However, some persons can be 
characterized as dogmatic in general or tolerant in general. 

The behavior of extremely dogmatic people is extensively organ- 
ized in terms of relatively fixed categories and sharp dichotomies: 
they think of people as good or bad, dirty or clean, and so on. Some 
writers have characterized this kind of thinking as “two-valued 
orientation” because it is couched in either/or terms, all black or 
all white with few grays. An interesting study in this connection 
is one by Frenkel-Brunswik, Levinson, and Sanford,?* who com- 
pared the personalities of (a) anti-Semitic persons with (b) those 
of relatively unprejudiced persons. The prejudiced group was 
found to exhibit the general traits mentioned above as character- 
istically dogmatic: that is, people who are intolerant on the racial 
issue are intolerant on many other issues. This finding, however, 
probably does not apply to all societies. 

We have seen in this chapter that human thinking is a social 
process, made possible and continuously affected by the circum- 
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stance that human beings live in groups and are able to use lan- 
guage. Thinking and the internal use of language are indissolubly 
connected and interdependent. Human thought is essentially social 
in nature because it is formulated in terms of the requirements of 
communication. Through the voluntary use of the cues of language 
symbols, individuals are able to guide, control, or inhibit their own 
behavior. Our discussion of levels of thinking has illustrated that 
there are many different ways of viewing the world; that various 
sets of symbols may be used in thinking; and that there are pro- 
nounced individual differences in the ability to think and reason. 
The discussion of the thought processes of children, aphasics, and 
schizophrenics has made apparent some of the effects of imperfect 
socialization upon thought processes. Flexible and rigid thinking 
and believing are seen to be associated with correspondingly flexible 


and inflexible classifications and categories. 


MATERIALS FOR DISCUSSION 

“Language is used as a tool in thinking.”—T. A. Ryan. 

“At the outbreak of World War II in 1939, the official British 
ty-three pages to the use of the sword 
ed soldiers, sketchily, to use armored 


oon Wintringham. 


Army manual devoted twen 
in ‘shock action,’ and advis 
cars ‘on the same principles as that of cavalry. 


“The art of thinking and the proper command of words are 
inseparable.”—A. Guérard. 


“In so far as an organism simply responds to features of its 
world . . . it is largely at the mercy of Sres . . . When, how- 
ever, an organism produces symbols which in turn influence its 
behavior, its dependence on events for the occurrence of signs is 
correspondingly though not entirely reduced; it becomes in a 
heightened sense autonomous and self-stimulating . . . Symbols 
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allow . . . the maximum possibility for an organism to influence 
the direction of its behavior.’”—C. Morris. 


“Free will is a semantic illusion.”—Anonymous. 
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CHAPTER Ix 


The Social Bases of Thought 


We mave seen that language is a prerequisite for all but the most 
primitive kinds of thinking. And since language is a group product, 
it follows that an individual’s modes of thought will be decisively 
affected by his participation in social groups. In this chapter we 
shall examine some of the more subtle implications of man’s group 
identifications as they appear in the form of thought structures, 
logic, bias, and allegiance. We shall, however, preface our analysis 
of these topics with a brief discussion of the cultural determination 


of thought and behavior. 


THE MEDIATION OF CULTURAL PATTERNS 


There is a widespread notion, among both laymen and social 
scientists, that a person’s behavior is molded, shaped, and affected 
by cultural influences. We are of course in accord with this gen- 
eral point of view. In fact, this book is primarily concerned with 
indicating how culture does affect individual behavior. 

However, many people who assume that culture has a determin- 
ing effect upon behavior avoid the problem of indicating and de- 
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scribing the mechanisms through which cultural influences are 
brought to bear upon individuals. The avoidance of this problem 
arises from the assumption that individual behavior is simply 4 
kind of mirror of cultural phenomena. A person’s behavior is 
vaguely described as reflecting the “spirit of the times,” as being 
“determined” or “molded” by the culture of which he is a part. 
He is viewed as an automaton who responds rather mechanically 
to cultural stimuli. The connection between culture and behavior 
is conceived in the form of an oversimplified relationship: culture— 
(direct reflection)—individual behavior. It is not deemed necessary 
to turn to social psychology for an explanation of how humans 
tespond to their cultural environments, beyond noting that environ- 
ments exist and exert a determining influence. 

This general view has been termed “cultural determinism.” In a 
homogeneous Society, where every person learns much the same 
traditions, this sort of determinism is a reasonably adequate com- 
monsense explanation of why individuals act as they do. However, 
as an explanation it becomes unwieldy and unverifiable when 
applied to the behavior of men living in the heterogeneous cultural 
world of Western civilization. Thus, if two persons of the same 
social class behave differently, one must look for an additional cul- 
tural “factor,” such as occupation or sex, to account for their diver- 
gence, But if persons of identical class, sex, and occupation behave 
differently, further search for an external differentiating factor is 
pecessary; This search leads to indecisive and untenable “multiple 
factor theories of social causation. It cannot possibly arrive at any 
logical conclusion because it is based upon the false assumption 
that individuals are automatons responding mechanically to exter- 
nal stimuli. 

Hence the simple formula of cultural determinism, noted above, 
should be amended to include a middle stage. Thus: culture—acts 
of communication—individual behavior. A cultural heritage does 
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not become an individual’s possession through a mysterious absorp- 
tion of the “intellectual climate,” nor are his attitudes and thought 
processes a simple reflex of that heritage. Cultural patterns do not 
exercise a direct, mechanical, unmediated influence but an indirect 
and symbolically mediated one. They affect behavior mainly be- 
cause they have influenced verbal formulations. Patterns are shaped 
and transformed as they are assimilated into the person's own indi- 
vidually defined view of himself and the world which, although 
the product of unique experiences, is of course also socially deter- 
mined. Our general point of view and some of the more detailed 
points to be discussed in this chapter are excellently summarized 


in the following statement by Mills: * 


The patterns of social behavior with their “cultural drifts,” 
values and political orientations extend a control over thought by 
means of language. It is only by utilizing the symbols common to 
his group that a thinker can think and communicate. Language, 
socially built and maintained, embodies implicit exhortations and 
social evaluations. By acquiring the categories of a language, we 
acquire the structured “ways” of a group, and along with the 
language, the value-implicates of those “ways.” Our behavior and 
perception, our logic and thought, come within the control ambit 
of a system of language. A vocabulary is not merely a string of 
words; imminent within it are societal textures—institutional and 
political coordinates. Back of a vocabulary lie sets of collective 


action. 


LANGUAGE AND THE STRUCTURE 
OF THOUGHT 


Previous discussion has suggested that the content of a person’s 
thought is affected by the social environment. The form or manner 
of thinking is similarly influenced. The very structure of a language 
tends to influence modes of perception and reasoning. This it does 
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by facilitating some modes and making others difficult or impos- 
sible. 

One of the best illustrations of this point is the manner in which 
mathematical reasoning is influenced by the nature of the counting 
system. Think, for example, of the great advantages of Arabic as 
compared with Roman numerals, even for simple problems in arith- 
metic, not to mention complicated problems in algebra, geometry, 
and physics. Many branches of modern mathematics probably could 
not have been developed by using the Roman system, or without 
the invention of concepts such as negative numbers, zero, decimal, 
position, and the like. 

The influences of language structure upon the structure of 
thought are further illustrated by the difficulties of translators. The 
translation of other languages into English involves more than 
merely finding equivalent words, for the translator is faced with 
the problem of conveying meanings and nuances of meaning which 
it may be practically impossible to express in English. The Spanish 
language, for example, has two verbs for “to be”: ser and estar. 
Their different uses—extremely difficult for a foreigner to mastet— 
teflect a mode of thinking resulting from and unique to Spanish 
culture. The translation of non-European languages into English 
is even more difficult and hazardous, since the modes of thought 
are likely to be still more divergent than among peoples living 
within the general European tradition. Differences between Chi- 


nese and American thinking are suggested by the following quo 
tation: 


Chinese poets seldom talk about one thing in terms of an- 
other... . If g metaphor is used, it is metaphor directly relating 
to the theme, not something borrowed from the ends of the 
earth. . . . For our Western taste, used as we are to the operatic 
in poetry, that is, the spectacular or shocking effect produced by 
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some unusual analogy or metaphor, the substance of Chinese 
poems seems often mild or trivial.* 


The following newspaper account suggests some of the difficul- 
ties of the conscientious translator when he attempts to interpret 
English expressions for the Chinese: 


Some of the great difficulties among the diplomats sitting around 
the international tables here [at the United Nations] arise from 
the differences in languages, alphabets and, consequently, ways of 
thinking; and in no tongue is more ingenuity required for ac- 
curate, precise translation than Chinese. 

The Chinese ideograph script is one of the world’s oldest 
written media, but the talk at Lake Success is so brimful of new 
ideas, new concepts and new words that, to translate even the 
basic Charter itself into Chinese, it was necessary to devise almost 
2,000 new combinations of characters. 

A perfect example of the troubles faced here by Chinese trans- 
lators is the word “uranium,” which has a persistent way of crop- 
ping up in diplomatic reports. The translators went into a huddle 
and came out with a decision to call the atomic base “U-metal.” 
That, however, only started their headaches. 

The symbol for “U” was found in the Chinese word for grape- 
fruit, which in literal translation is the “U-tree.” What was just 
as disturbing, from a purist point of view, was the discovery that 
the symbol for metal was contained in the first part of the word 
for “bell,” which literally translated, meant “metal boy.” 

After some cudgeling of brains, however, the calligraphers came 
up with the proposal to shave off the “tree” part of the “U-tree” 
character, discard the “boy” part of the “bell” character, and then 
in the best manner of diplomatic compromise, join the severed 
remains to form a new symbol: “U-metal” or, as we would say, 


uranium.® 


} 


n tends to regard his native tongue as the “nat- 
“best” or “most flexible” one, and in a 


f God and His angels. The English- 


The naive perso 
ural language of man,” the 
religious era, as the language 0 
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speaking person notes and is tolerant of the peculiarities of French, 
German, Spanish, and other Indo-European forms belonging to the 
same language-family as his own. But when he encounters entirely 
unrelated language structures, such as those represented by pe 
literate tongues, he is likely to be nonplussed by what appear to him 
as fundamental deficiencies in intelligibility or as outright depar- 
tures from common sense, good logic, and good taste—until he 
learns what these signify. 

Although new words may be added to a language with relative 
ease, the basic structure of a language is highly stable and resists 
change. Most people who speak a given language are unaware of 
its structure as something which differs from the structures of other 
language systems. Consequently the uniform modes of thought 
imposed upon them by their native tongues are not recognized or 


taken into consideration as such, but are accepted as part of the 


7 
teal nature of the world” or as among the elements of “common 
sense.” Whor! 


f+ has made the point very clearly in the following 
words: 


The background linguistic system Cin other words, the gram- 
mar) of each language is not merely a reproducing instrument 
for voicing ideas but rather is itself the shaper of ideas, the 
program and guide for the individual’s mental activity, for his 
Eha of impressions, for his synthesis of his mental stock in 
eal on aion of ideas is not an independent process, strictly 
Bites ore oe sense, but is part of a particular grammar and 

an ; slightly to greatly, as between different grammars. 
The cnn ganre along lines laid down by our native languages: 

h gories and types that we isolate from the world of 
phenomena we do not find there because they stare every observer 
ur the face, <<- We cut nature up, organize it into concepts, and 
ascribe significances as we do, largely because we are parties to 
an agreement to organize it in this way—an agreement that holds 
throughout our speech community and is codified in the patterns 


dissec 
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of our language. The agreement is, of course, an implicit and 
unstated one, but its terms are absolutely obligatory. 


Americans are acquainted only with the general fam- 
ily of Indo-European languages, they are likely to view skeptically 
the contention that thinking is not essentially the same the world 
over. They know that the content of thought varies from group to 
group; that Russians are concerned with other problems than those 
that vex Americans; that the impoverished rural tenant farmer 
thinks about other matters than those engaging the attention of the 
urban financier; that the day-by-day preoccupations of the natives 
of the Pacific Islands are vastly different from those of the average 
American. Nevertheless, one is likely to believe that, although the 


content of thought varies from group to group, the form of all “cor- 
rect” thinking is always and everywhere the same. The divergent 
modes of thought of other peoples—which actually do exist—are 
thus often considered merely as varieties of error. 

It would be very interesting and revealing to know what effect 
the English language may have on our thinking processes. It is 
probably impossible for anyone operating within the framework of 
our language to become aware of the influences it exerts upon him, 
without first being acquainted with other languages: preferably 
s reason, we shall illustrate our point 
ient Chinese and Navaho Indian lan- 


Since most 


non-European ones. For thi 
with materials from the anc 
guages, two languages quite different from our own. 

The vocabulary of the ancient Chinese ® was concrete, specific, 
s almost all words were used to evoke 
complex and specific images- Where English or French people use 
the word “mountain” plus adjectives or descriptive phrases, the 
Chinese used the following words: K’i, bare mountain—Hou, 
mountain covered with vegetation—Ngan, high mountain near a 


3 4 : . 
; f ._‘Ts'ouei, a high and vast mountain 
tiver—Tsou, high mountam Tsouet, a Mg , 


picturesque, descriptive. Thu: 
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and so on. Seventeen different words could refer to various kinds 
of mountains. 

Words were never used in a general sense—such as “I climb the 
mountain”—but with concrete reference, as “I climb that moun- 
tain.” The need of this sort of descriptive precision limited the use 
of general terms, Thus, instead of “husband,” the Chinese word 
Kia evoked a definite, specific, concrete image: that of the house- 
hold of which he is the master. 

A great many redoubled words, such as Ye-ye, were used. These 
have been termed “descriptive auxiliaries.” They had a remarkable 
power of evoking concrete images; they were veritable vocal paint- 
ings of noises, movements, feelings, and so on. Thus Houei-houei 
meant the sound of thunder, Kui-kui meant solitude; Kouo-kouo 
meant a rapid current. One redoubled word might refer to and 
evoke three or four or more images. For instance, Yong-yong re- 
ferred to the cry of wild birds, indicating at the same time the re- 
sponse of the female to the call of the male, painting also their 
characteristic manner of flying in pairs, the female flying a bit 
behind the male. When used in a different context, such a descrip- 
tive auxiliary might refer to an entirely different set of images. 

ere the Occidental thinker can express his thoughts exactly 
and quickly, the Chinese had to do so by a kind of symbolization 
akin to poetic activity, The writer or speaker used various symbols 
which together conveyed his ideas by evoking particular concrete 
aspects of things. 

The world appeared to the Chinese as a complex of particular 
aspects and images, Chinese thought, as reflected by the language, 
was oriented toward particulars, not toward generalizing or ab- 
stracting. As Merton « has said, “The ancient Chinese language is 


not equipped to note concepts, analyze ideas, or to present doctrines 
discursively.” 
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The Navaho language likewise offers an instructive contrast to 


European languages. 


[Navaho language] delights in sharply defined categories. It likes, 
so to speak, to file things away in neat little packages. It favors 
always the concrete and particular, with little scope for abstrac- 
tions. It directs attention to some features of every situation, such 
as the minute distinctions as to direction and type of activity. 
It ignores others to which English gives a place. Navaho focuses 
interest upon doing—upon verbs as opposed to noun or adjec- 
tives. . . . The important point is that striking divergences in 
manner of thinking are crystallized in and perpetuated by the 
forms of Navaho grammar. Take an example of a commonplace 
physical event: rain. Whites can and do report their perception 
of this event in a variety of ways: “It has started to rain”; “It is 
raining”; “It has stopped raining”. The Navaho people can, of 
course, convey these same ideas—but they cannot convey them 
without finer specifications. To give only a few instances of the 
sorts of discrimination the Navaho must make before he reports 
his experiences; he uses one verb form if he himself is aware of 
the actual inception of the rain storm, another if he has reason to 
believe that the rain has been falling for some time in his locality 
before the occurrence struck his attention. One form must be 
employed if rain is general round about within the range of vision; 
another if, though it is raining round about, the sions plainly 
on the move. Similarly, the Navaho must invariably distinguish 
between the ceasing of rainfall (generally) and the stopping of 
vicinity because the rain clouds have been 
driven off by the wind. The [Navaho] people take the consistent 
noticing and reporting of such differences... as much for 
granted as the rising of the sun. A , 

Navaho is an excessively literal language, little given to abstrac- 
tions and to the fluidity of meaning that is so characteristic of 
English. The inner classification gives a concreteness, a spana 
to all expression. Most things can be expressed in Navaho a 

by manipulating the wide choice of stems in accor 
So EA p i ffered by fusing prefixes 
with the multitudinous alternatives ottered by g P 


rain in a particular 
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and other separable elements in an almost unlimited number of 
ways. . . . The general nature of the difference between Navaho 
thought and English thought—both as manifested in the language 
and also as forced by the very nature of the linguistic forms into 
such patterns—is that Navaho thought is prevailingly so much more 
specific, so much more concrete. The ideas expressed by the 
English verb “to go” provide a nice example. To Germans, the 
English language seems a little sloppy because the same word is 
used regardless of whether the one who goes, walks or is trans- 
ported by a train or other agency, whereas in German these two 
types of motion are always sharply distinguished in the two verbs 
gehen and fahren. But Navaho does much more—for example, 
when one is talking about travel by horse, the speed of the 
animal may be expressed by the verb form chosen. The following 
all mean “I went by horseback”: 


lii shil niya (at a walk or at unspecified speed) 
lii shil yildloozh Cat a trot) 
lii shil neeltaa Cat a gallop) 


lii shil yilghod Cat a run) 

When a Navaho says that he went somewhere he never fails 
to specify whether it was afoot, astride, by wagon, auto, train, OF 
airplane. This is done partly by using different verb stems which 
indicate whether the traveler moved under his own steam or was 
transported, partly by naming the actual means. Thus, “he went 
to town,” would become: 

kintahgoo iiya He went to town afoot or in a non- 
specific way. 

kintahgoo bil ’i’ii eel He went to town by boat. 

Kintahgoo bil o’oor’a He went to town by wagon. 

Cete.) Cete.) 

Moreover, the Navaho language insists upon another type of 
splitting up of the generic idea of “going,” to which German is aS 
indifferent as English. The Navaho always differentiates between 
starting to go, going alone, arriving at, returning from a point, 
etc. etc. . . . It is not, of course, that these distinctions cannot 
be made in English but that they are not made consistently. They 
seem of importance to English-speakers only under special circum- 
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stances, whereas constant precision is a regular feature of Navaho 
thought and expression about movement.’ 


The study of non-European languages makes it evident that there 
are different modes of reasoning. Every human being is introduced, 
as a child, to a system (or systems) of language embodying certain 
peculiar and non-universal conceptual distinctions. Thus, the child 
is inducted into traditions of thinking, traditions consisting not only 
of certain kinds of ideas but of certain ways of thinking. 

The point is made particularly evident by a consideration of 
time divisions. If certain temporal distinctions are not made by one’s 
language, one cannot think in terms of them. Behavior can scarcely 
be organized, systematized, arranged, defined, regulated, or co- 
ordinated in terms of temporal categories of which the person is 


unaware. While our own language: 


. always expresses tense with perfect definiteness there are 
languages . . . which are incapable of doing so . . - in Samoye- 
dic [Siberian] only two temporal forms of the verb are recog- 
nized . . . one of these . . . signifying present and future... . 
the other indicating the past. . . - The minute temporal distinc- 
tions which we recognize as “present,” “present perfect,” “past,” 
“past perfect,” “past future,” “future,” “future perfect,” and “past 
perfect” are impossible in these languages. 

A number of languages clearly reveal the efforts which have 
been made to render intelligible the elusive and abstract nature of 
time by interpreting it in terms of space... . [In Sudan language 
for example] the locations in space are crudely expressed by means 
of body-part words, and these spatial expressions then serve as 
indicators of time . » - here the fundamental intuition of time is 
quite different from that to which we are accustomed. . . . 

[For] some people future and past fuse linguistically into what 
might be called a “potnow” «++ in Schambala [African] the 
same word designates the distant past as well as the distant future. 


For them there exists only a “today” and a “not today.” ° 


1 SPEAKER HEARER HANDLING OF TOPIC 
GRUECTIVE PIECO (SENDER) (RECEIVER) RUNNING OF THIRD PERSON 


ENGLISH..."HE IS RUNNING” 


HOPI we. “WARIS (RUNNINGS 
STATEMENT OF FACT) 


SITUATION ib. ENGLISHWWHE RANT 


HOPI sa. "WARI? (RUNNING 


STATEMENT OF FACT 
OBJECTIVE FIELD BLANK ) 
DEVOID OF RUNNING 


ENGLISH HEIs RUNNING 
HOPL...*WARI® (RUNNING, 
STATEMENT OF FACT) 
SITUATION 3. ENGLISH.."HE RAN" 


HOPI ..."ERA WARI”, (RUNNING, 
STATEMENT OF FACT 
FROM MEMORY) 


OBJECTIVE FIELD BLANK 
SITUATION 4. ` 


ENGLISH.. HE WILL RUN'S 


HOP... *WARIKNI", (RUNNING, 
STATEMENT OF 
EXPEC TATION ) 
OBJECTIVE FIELO BLANK 


SITUATION S. ae s (EG ON 
THE TRACK TEAM.) 


HOPI ...*WARIKNGWE*, 
(GUNNING STATEMENT 


OF LAW. 
OBJECTIVE FIELD BLANK 


(From “Science and Linguistics” by B. L. Whorf, in Readings 
in Social Psychology, edited by T. M. Newcomb and E. L. 
Hartley. Holt, 1947) 


Other critical categories—such as those of number, action, and 
quality—also differ in various languages. 

We do not have to go so far afield to find radically divergent 
thought processes, Compare the unlettered sharecropper with the 
atomic physicist; the finance-minded upper class with the monetar- 
ily unsophisticated “submerged tenth”; the mystic with the engi- 
neer; and so on. Their divergent linguistic traditions result in and 
reflect markedly different canons of judgment, modes of thought, 
and behavioral organizations. 

With reference to any society as a whole, we may note that since 
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the language which people use is largely an inheritance from pre- 
vious generations, the modes of thought of the present are derived 
from the same source. This has its disadvantages as well as its 
advantages, for the experiences of past generations are not com- 
parable to those of later ones. The errors of the past are tenacious 
because they become embedded in the language and popular 
thought, so much so that they become unquestioned assumptions. 
Scientific progress often depends upon freeing oneself from the 
implications of popular speech: note, for example, the sayings that 
the sun rises in the east and that members of a race are related to 


each other by blood. 


INTERNALIZED AUDIENCES 


Thinking goes on in the form of a symbolic process, an inner 
conversation: hence thought, like speech, is formulated in terms of 
the requirements of communicability. More specifically, this means 
that the thinker, like the speaker, has in mind an audience to which 
he adapts the formulations of his thought. This audience may at 
times assume the form of particular persons whose imagined re- 
sponses are taken into account, or it may assame the form of a 
conception of “people in general. At other times, the imagined 
audience may be represented merely by abstract rules, principles, 
or standards. These may be considered tae vcore okan 3 
ence because they derive their authority from social consensus. 

All reasoning—of laymen and intelligentsia alike—involves proc- 
esses of self-criticism, judgment, appreciation, and control. Socially 
transmitted traditions of thought detemine: among, oiher things, 
which problems are important, which anmnpontant which ‘pe 
tions are crucial, which trivial; which solutions are to be rejected 


iiteol kasd aadik ane judged acceptable, and so on. 
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The symbolic nature of thinking implies that a thinker can view 
and criticize his thought processes only from the standpoint of the 
norms of a particular social group. To reason “correctly” means to 
conform to the canons of thought, to the conceptions of right 
thinking which prevail within given circles. To be “right” always 
means “right” from some point of view. The principles of logic are 
not absolutes. They are not innate, nor are they immutable rules 
determined by the nature of the world. They do not exist in a 
realm of “being” independent of the concrete actions of human 
beings; they belong to people, to groups, to societies. Their author- 
ity is always relative to particular places, particular times, particular 
groups, and particular types of discourse. Like other conventional- 
ized norms of behavior, the norms of proof, correct reasoning, veri- 
fication, and scientific method change with the times. They are 
subject to dispute, criticism, and revision. 

Logical classifications and canons are conditioned by the linguis- 
tic structures that enter into their formulation. Masson-Oursel,? 
for example, reached the conclusion that ancient Greek, Indian, and 
Chinese logical formulations were not identical; that problems of 
logic and their solutions reflected in each case the peculiar em- 
phases and perspectives of the given society and the structure of 
its language. Dewey 1° has suggested that the logical theory for- 
mulated by the ancient Greeks reflected their conceptions of the 
world; and Werkmeister 11 explicitly notes the influence of Greek 
grammatical structure upon Greek logic: 


The formation of a sentence and its analysis into word units 
and word classes, as required in Greek language . . . seem to have 
had their influence upon the development of Aristotle’s system 
of categories . . . the last four categories in particular . . . seem 
to become fully intelligible only when we relate them to certain 
basic distinctions which the Greek language recognizes in connec 
tion with the verb and verbal action. 
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The existence of competing logical systems among modem logicians 
—for example, neo-Thomism GJ. Maritain}, instrumentalism 
(J. Dewey), and logical positivism (R. Carnap)—is evidence that 
even now logical formulations are in a process of change. 

C. W. Mills? has ably expressed the linkages among thought, 
audience, and logic, which we have suggested above: 


Societal processes enter as determinants into reflection. The gen- 
eralized other is the internalized audience with which the thinker 
converses: a focalized and abstracted organization of attitudes of 
those implicated in the social field of behavior and experience. . . . 
The [generalized] other conditions the thinker and the outcome 
of their interaction is a function of both interactants. . . . The 
social and intellectual habits of the audience, as elements in this 
interaction, condition the statements of the thinker and the fixa- 
tion of beliefs evolving from that interplay. . . . It is in con- 
versing with this internalized organization of collective attitudes 
that ideas are logically, i.e., implicitly, “tested.” Here they meet 
with recalcitrance, and rejection, reformulation and acceptance. 
The thinker operates logically (applies standardized critiques) 
upon propositions and arguments Chis own included) from the 
standpoint of the generalized other. . . . It is from this socially 
constituted viewpoint that one approves or disapproves of given 


arguments as logical or illogical, valid or invalid. 


plex society has only one way of 
rse, representing different modes 
rld, exist simultaneously. Among 


It is worth noting that no com 
reasoning: various types of discou 


of thinking and of viewing the wortd, @ 
the types of discourse which exist within our own society we may 


mention the poetic philosophical, scientific, and religious. Each 


type implies a unique approach to human experience and each has 
its own criteria of validity and relevance. The scientist, for exam- 


ple, cultivates systematic doubt and believes only when empirical 
evidence forces him to believe. By contrast the poetic approach 
requires what Coleridge called a “suspension of disbelief.” The 
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scientifically minded person, who is troubled because the poet does 
not define his terms as he goes along, seeks to apply the standards 
of one type of discourse to another type in which they have no 
meaning. 

These different types of discourse, or frames of reference, imply 
the operation of different internalized audiences. For example, the 
modes of reasoning acceptable in poetic circles are significantly 
different from those of the scientist, and those of the latter are not 
deemed appropriate in the area of religious and moral beliefs. As 
individuals move from one activity to another, say, from the labo- 
ratory to the home or the church, they change their frames of refer- 
ence and their standards of proof, validity, and relevance. This 
implies that, for an individual, the importance of any given audi- 
ence varies according to how relevant he considers its opinion to 
be. Thus, the opinions of the scientist's wife concerning his theo- 
ries, if she is not a scientist herself, are likely to have less influence 
upon him than her opinions of his table manners. 


GROUP IDENTIFICATIONS 


Membership in human groups is not essentially physical but 
symbolic. This distinction becomes particularly evident when atten- 
tion is directed toward membership in far-flung secondary groups. 
Thus, although every American is aware that he is a citizen of the 
U.S.A., along with about 150,000,000 others, he is personally 
acquainted with only an extremely small percentage of his fellow- 
Americans. He can never see all or even a large percentage of them, 
to say nothing of seeing them all at once. It is true that the vast 
majority of all Americans lives within a limited area, but this area 
cannot in the nature of things be directly perceived. Awareness of 
citizenship is thus made possible through indirect symbolic means. 

Such groups as those represented by the terms Christian, Meth- 
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odist, Negro, politician, middle class, chemist, Army Air Force, are 
illustrations of what may be called “abstract collectivities.” One can 
belong to them only in a symbolic sense, although the consequences 
are often quite concrete. Each of these groups is scattered, compos- 
ite, and complex. They exercise a unitary influence upon individ- 
uals largely because each individual in actual empirical terms is 
influenced much more directly by his oversimplified stereotyped 
conceptions of the group, and by his own limited experience within 
it, than by the group itself as a physical “reality.” 

Even intimate groups, such as a family living together in one 
household, depend for their existence on more than the physical 
proximity of their members. The unity of such a group is not nec- 
essarily destroyed when its members are scattered. 

Because of the symbolic nature of group membership, questions 
of affiliation and allegiance must be discussed in terms of identifi- 
cation rather than simple belonging. Following Sherif,* we may 
distinguish between membership and reference groups. The former 
are groups to which the individual actually and objectively belongs. 
The latter are those to which he does not actually belong but to 
which he aspires and with which he identifies himself. Objectively 
speaking, for example, a man may not belong to a given social 
class, because he lacks either the money, status, possessions, or other 
social trappings that go with membership in that class. Neverthe- 
less he may think of himself as a member of it. Thus an American 
bank clerk may, according to economic criteria, belong to the lower 
middle class but he is likely to identify himself with the upper 
middle or upper class. To the extent that the clerk identifies him- 
self in this way he will respond to many situations as though he 
were a member of that class. 

The individual’s socio-economic interests may even be in conflict 
with the interests of a group to whose values and activities he gives 
allegiance. There are Americans who, in terms of income and 
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status, belong to the lower socio-economic classes but who think of 


themselves as middle class. They believe in, identify with, and 
uphold middle- and upper-class values. During the depression some 
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Class identifications of occupational strata in the United 
States. (From “The American Class Structure: A Psychologi- 
cal Analysis” by R. Centers in Readings in Social Psychology, 
edited by T. M. Newcomb and E. L. Hartley. Holt, 1947) 


lower-class persons—“scabs” and police—fought for the upper classes 
against others of their own class. As a contemporary American in- 
stance of class allegiance we may cite the small businessman’s 
adherence to the values and ideologies of big business. Another 
striking instance of objectively incorrect affiliation was the support 
given to the Nazis by persons who in no way benefited from the 
movement. 

Nationalistic modes of thought offer another instance of the way 
in which men’s loyalties run counter to their interests, Most 
people still think in terms of a world divided into a number of sepa- 
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rate, sovereign states, each of whose interests necessarily conflict 
with the interests of the others. Modern war is the consequence of 
this set of loyalties. One of the most critical practical problems of 
our day is how to avoid atomic warfare by shifting allegiance from 
nation to world. The United Nations is predicated on the realiza- 
tion—by relatively few persons—that the interests of men in general 


require solution of many problems on a world-wide, non-national- 


istic basis. 

Regardless of the character of his affiliations, the individual 
thinks in terms of the standards, rules of logic, and value systems 
of the groups with which he identifies himself. The vocabularies 
which he takes over carry the attitudes and values prevalent in 
these groups. The internalized audiences with which he interacts 


in the inner forum of reflection represent these groups. 


THE PROBLEM OF BIAS 


The preceding discussion implies that a person’s thought is in- 
fluenced by his particular position in a social hierarchy and by the 
positions of the groups with which he identifies himself. The indi- 
vidual may vigorously deny the operation of such influences and 
sincerely assert that he is “unbiased,” “objective, and concerned 
only with “facts” and their implications. Indeed, influences of the 
type with which we are concerned usually operate below the level 
of awareness. It is a rare person who realizes many of his own 
biases; no one can be conscious of all of them. 

The term “bias” refers to the influence exerted upon thinking 
by conditions other than the objectively relevent facts. Thus, when 
a statement on economic matters is dismissed on the grounds that 
its author is a millionaire, @ labor leader, a visionary idealist, a con- 

Jied that the author is so obviously 


servative, or a radical, it is iP ‘ 
biased cae‘ "he unqualified to observe or interpret the facts cor- 
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rectly. Since everyone has a position of some kind in society and 
is identified with certain groups and not with others, one may ask 
if any one is really qualified to give an unbiased view on any ques- 
tion. The answer involves philosophical considerations outside the 
scope of this book. We shall simply assume that it is possible to 
acquire relatively but not absolutely valid knowledge, and then 
turn our attention to certain features of bias and some methods of 
neutralizing it. 

Since university professors and scientists are generally regarded 
as relatively objective persons, it will be instructive to point out a 
number of ways in which they are influenced by matters not in- 
herent in their fields of study and research. Their characteristic 
“biases” arise from the nature of their professions, their social 
relations, the organization of universities, and so on. 

A conspicuous bias of the contemporary American scholar is his 
disposition to think of the external world as being divided neatly 
into various separate categories of facts, corresponding to the con- 
temporary departmental organization of the American university- 
But the structure of the university is not a reliable guide to the 
structure of reality, since universities are organized in terms of ad- 
ministrative convenience, pedagogical requirements, faculty poli- 
cies, and historical traditions, general and local. 

Within each academic specialty an individual’s standing is de- 
termined by what other members of his specialty think of him. A 
member of one field is likely to be indifferent and immune to the 
critical judgments of outsiders—it is unnecessary for him to read 
many of the writings of other specialists or to take their theories 
seriously. Within his own field he is highly sensitive to the opinions 
of others, particularly those who have high status or are in positions 
of power. He is likely to deal gently with his own colleagues and to 
be dealt with gently by them because of the general recognition 
of mutual vulnerability. The beginner is particularly vulnerable 


i 
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because he cannot afford to risk the enmity of those who are in a 
position to hire and fire him. Consequently he tends to develop a 
politely deferent public attitude toward his elders and their theories. 

Standards of evidence vary from field to field and from depart- 
ment to department. In many psychology departments today, for 
example, “experimental” evidence is the only reputable means of 
verifying hypotheses. In social science, data must usually be ob- 
tained from field research or it must be statistical in nature. In 
the natural sciences, both the field research and statistics of the 
social scientist and the experiments of psychologists are likely to be 
viewed with disdain. Philosophers, mathematicians, linguists, econo- 
mists, anthropologists, and other scholars all have their own respec- 
tive standards. The prestige accorded each method is likely to 
correspond to the status accorded each discipline as well as the 
acceptance of its “scientific” conclusions by the wider public. 

The various “scientific” disciplines constitute a prestige hierarchy, 
with the physical sciences at the top. The hierarchy itself reflects 
a societal evaluation of relative social significance. Thus the status 
of the physical sciences besides being connected with the validity 
of its results, is obviously connected also with its applicability to 
warfare and industry. The growing prestige of economics is clearly 
associated with the increasing complexity of economic structure 
and the recent emphasis upon governmental planning. 

Within the hierarchy, the members of any given field tend to 
take as models a field currently enjoying higher prestige than their 
own. They may even seek to amalgamate their field with the next 
higher one, as for example when psychology is declared to be a 
biological science. Members of low-ranking disciplines are often 
troubled by feelings of inferiority, which they seek to assuage by 
using the vocabularies, concepts, and methods of the higher ones. 
Thus, among sociologists a great many references are made to 
relativity theory, Heisenberg’s principle of indeterminacy, Bridg- 
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man’s operationalism, and other subjects which, one would suppose, 
interest physicists only. There is relatively little referenée to 
biology, also a “higher” science. We are not passing judgment on 
the value of scientists’ borrowing from other fields: such interpene- 
tration is often useful and fruitful. But here we are interested 
merely in noting the possible non-logical reasons—on the be- 
havioral level—for some of this borrowing. 

Academic reputations rest largely upon publications and re- 
search activities and very little upon teaching abilities. This may be 
explained by the great prestige of science in the modern world, 
and the emphasis upon research and publication in university pro- 
motions. As a consequence, graduate students hear a great deal 
about research and almost nothing about teaching. When they 
select research projects to meet Ph.D. requirements they usually 
choose those that can be conveniently and quickly completed with 
economy of effort and little outlay of funds. In thesis writing, the 
emphasis tends to be on learning how to do research rather than on 
making contributions to knowledge. This procedure is often ration- 
alized in terms of a “brick-by-brick” theory of the accumulation 
of knowledge. 

A scholar’s reputation with university officials often rests pri- 
marily upon the quantity rather than on the quality of publica- 
tions. This occurs because standards of significance are variable 
and administrative officials are not in a position to evaluate his work. 
Many publications in learned journals are the consequence of pres- 
sure—often economic—to publish, whether or not one has much 
to say. The use of technical jargons often effectively prevents out- 
siders from determining whether the author has made a contribu- 
tion or has published for the sake of publishing. 

The selection of subjects for investigation is not determined en- 
tirely by the requisites of pure or applied knowledge. It may be con- 
nected with such mundane matters as getting financial backing; 
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the availability of research instruments, the invention of new ones, 
obtaining favorable and avoiding unfavorable publicity both from 
administrators and the wider public. The social scientist is especially 
influenced by this last item. It is no accident, for example, that 
more is known about the mating behavior of white rats than that 
of human beings. 

There are also academic fads and fashions. Certain subjects, 
techniques, or words become popular for a time and are replaced 
by others. Textbooks reflect both these fashions and the current 
schools of thought. This is true particularly in fields outside natural 
science; yet even they are not immune to such scientific irrelevan- 
cies. 

Our discussion of “pressures” that influence scholarly activities is 
very limited in scope and omits as much as it has included. No 
mention has been made of a great many other important extraneous 
influences such as those arising from personal relations, the influ- 
ence of commercial publishers, the selective recruitment of scholars 
from various social-economic classes, the political-economic power 
structure of the wider society, “democratic” education, university 
salary policy, and so on. 

If scientists and other “learned men” are not impartial, one may 
assume that people with fewer pretensions to objectivity are even 
more biased. And in view of the wide range of extraneous influ- 
ences that affect the objectivity of the scholar and scientist, one 
may well ask how it is possible to obtain even approximations of 
impartiality, 

Our previous discussion implies two answers to this question. 
(a) By altering the objective conditions bearing upon a person’s 
position, some sources of bias can be reduced or eliminated. It is, 
for example, easy to think of ways of freeing scholars from many 
of the pressures that derive from economic sources. But the creation 

. of a new objective situation cannot in itself eliminate all sources of 
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bias since the new situation leads to the formation of new biases. 
Cb) The influence of bias can be at least partly neutralized by sys- 
tematically studying it. The person who is unaware of his biases 
can neither control nor discount them; but when sources of error 
are brought into the open, named, sorted into classes and analyzed, 
they can then be dealt with. Discounting one’s own biases is very 
much like discounting the biases of others. If one is able to name 
the particular perspectives and interests which underlie given views 
or expression of opinion, he may not be misled by them. The point 
has been nicely made by Wirth: ** 


... thought . . . becomes fully comprehensible only if it is 
viewed sociologically. This involves the tracing of the bases of 
social judgment to their specific interest-bound roots in society, 
through which the particularity, and hence the limitations, of 
each view will become apparent. It is not to be assumed that the 
mere revelation of these divergent angles of vision will automati- 
cally cause the antagonists to embrace one another's conceptions 
or that it will result immediately in universal harmony. But the 
clarification of the sources of these differences would seem to be 
a precondition for any sort of awareness on the part of each 
observer of the limitation of his own view and at least the partial 
validity of the views of others. 


In this chapter we have observed that cultural factors exert deci- 
sive influences upon many aspects of thought. At the same time, 
we have stressed that the thinking of individuals is never a mere 
mechanical imprint or reflection of these cultural factors. Thought 
processes are affected in subtle ways by the structure of languages, 
by membership in particular groups, and by various other elements 
of the social environment. Special emphasis has been placed on the 
effect of group identification, and on the function of those imag- 
ined internal audiences in terms of which persons act and formu- 
late their ideas. Our discussion of bias has stressed that people’s 
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thinking is inevitably affected by their group affiliations and by 
their particular positions in society. Thus, a scientific study of the 
sources of bias may provide a means of recognizing it, and of 
avoiding, or at least, neutralizing it. 


MATERIALS FOR DISCUSSION 
“Tt requires a very unusual mind to undertake the analysis of the 


obvious.”—A. N. Whitehead. 


“The scientific man has above all things to aim at self-elimina- 
tion in his judgments, to provide an argument which is as true for 
each individual mind as for his own.”—K. Pearson. 


“Reason is the life of the law.’—Sir Edward Coke. 
“The life of the law has not been logic: it has been experience.” 
—O. W. Holmes. 


“. . . the sign-processes of a given individual are inevitably sub- 


ject to correction in terms of reliability and adequacy of the signs 
with respect to his own observations and needs . . . Because of 


this it is a false picture to assume that ‘society’ simply molds a pas- 
sive individual to its pattern . - - Social control of the individual 


through the control of his sign-processes is not therefore complete.” 
—C. Morris. 


“Historians relate, not so much what is done, as what they would 


have believed.”—Benjamin Franklin. 


“History is all party pamphlets.” Emerson. 
“The histories of mankind that we possess are histories only of 


the higher classes,”—Malthus. 
“I don’t believe the truth will ever be known, and I have a great 


contempt for history.’”—General G. G. Meade. 
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“An account, mostly false, of events unimportant, which are 


brought about by rulers mostly knaves, and soldiers mostly fools.” — 
A. Bierce. 


“History can be well written only in a free country.”—Voltaire. 


“History is a child’s box of letters. You can spell with them any 
word you will.”—Froude. 
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PART II! 


Personality 


CHAPTER X 


Personal Organization 


Se Se 


IN PRECEDING CHAPTERS we have dealt 


with a series of human activ- 
ities—-perceiving, 


remembering, role-playing, and thinking—but we 
have not yet com 


© to grips with personality as a whole, When he 
refers to “individuality” and “personality,” the layman acknowl- 
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els: “(a) a level of global, undifferentiated mass activity; (b) a 
level of differentiated parts, each acting more or less autono- 
mously; (c) a level of integrated action based upon interdepend- 
ence of parts.” 2 The biological endowment of each infant has much 
to do with the detailed characteristics of his activity on the first 
level. As differentiation and integration proceed, the direct influence 
of hereditary biological factors is greatly obscured or eclipsed by 
learned patterns of behavior, although the individual’s biological 
equipment of course enters into all his responses throughout his 
life. Undoubtedly, the concrete experiences of very early childhood 
—such as nursing, weaning, and punishment—also leave their 
traces in the child’s responses and may exercise a diffuse and gen- 
eralized influence upon later developments. 

The second level is initiated with the appearance of role-playing 
activity and the early manifestations of selfhood. The third is char- 
acterized by the integration of the individual’s settled roles into a 
relatively permanent conception of self around which his other 
activities are organized. Hence we may say that the source and 
development of adult “personality integration” are to be found 
largely in the social field. 


ROLES AND ASSOCIATED ATTITUDES 


The roles that people play with respect to objects and other per- 
sons lead them to classify these objects and persons in appropriate 
ways. The individual inevitably defines and evaluates everything 
in his environment in terms of the significance which it has for 
him, or in terms of what he proposes or might conceivably propose 
to do with it. The criminal classifies people into two main groups, 
those who steal and those who do not C“victims,” “suckers”). An 
amusing variation of this is the thief’s designation of all other 
prisoners who are doing time with him as either “thieves” or “rape 
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fiends.” The latter term is merely a contemptuous way of referring 
to a prisoner who is not a thief. 

As a simple example of the way in which identical objects may 
function differently for different people, we may consider the views 
of buyer and seller in a department store: 


Object Saleslady's View Buyer’s View 
Merchandise Potential or actual sales. In- Potential purchase of gifts 
direct means of liveli- for self or for others, etc. 
hood, etc. 


People on selling Colleagues; Possible com- “Salespeople”, hired help. 
side of counter Petitors; possible advisors 
in sales techniques or 
helpers in selling. 


People on buying “Customers”; indirect means Competitors for same ar- 
side of counter of livelihood, etc. ticle; people who get in 
one’s way. 


When any individual is inducted into a new role he must be 
taught the proper way of classifying a wide range of objects, per- 
sons, and events, An ex-saleslady writes: * 


Ina comparatively short space of time, the saleswoman learns . 
to arran 


belongs 


ge Customers into two distinct groups... . In the first 
the business woman who is always welcome in the dress 
partment because one is sure, in nine times out of ten, of making 
a sale to her. She does not “shop,” she has no time to waste, she 
comes to buy what she needs, and she has decided, more or less 
definitely, what it is before she enters the store. 
girl . . . is another desirable customer, and for the same reason 
that the business woman is. She is, moreover, easy to fit and she 
S SO numerous that the store carries a good stock especially suited 
to her needs. The busy wife and mother, Provided she has the 
modern point of view, is another customer who can always com- 


mand service given cheerfully by the saleswoman, She, too, has 
no time to waste. 


» +. The young 
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In the second group belongs the old woman . . . not a matter of 
years . . . but a mental attitude. . . . The old woman is fussy 
. she can see a dozen things to find fault with. . . . There is 
another class of customer which is a total loss. . . . To this belong 
the women who announce with airy superiority, “Price is no 
object.” Saleswomen are fairly unanimously agreed that this 
statement is true because these women haven't the price and 
therefore it can play no part in their negotiations. They expect 
the sales clerk to [spend a great deal of time waiting on them]. 
In the end she will say with a nice little note of patronage in her 
voice, “None of these suit me.” 
[Among many other undesirable types is] the “looker.” . . . [But] 


in dealing with customers that are intolerable, the department- 
store girl is not as helpless as she seems. She can contribute much ` 


toward making these customers utterly miserable without laying 
herself open to a possible reprimand. 


We see from this illustration how one who encounters people in 
certain specific situations tends eventually to judge them to a great 
extent from the way in which they act in those situations. We can 
readily see that a woman who spends a long time as a saleswoman 
may eventually find that large areas of her social life will be per- 
meated and influenced by the characteristic points of view of her 
profession. The carry-over from occupation is important, since most 
of one’s working hours are spent there. 

Another illustration of the same general point is the influence of 
military experience. The requirements of military life differ consid- 
erably from those of civilian life. The newly inducted civilian 
quickly learns that the army has views and standards all its own. 
Men lose their individuality and become “troops”: they are re- 
garded as more or less interchangeable units according to their 
ranks, Dead men become “wastage” or “casualties” and men about 
to die are “expendables.” Some persons with suicidal impulses 
become heroes, and men with certain types of uniforms and insignia 
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become leaders or commanders. We can see the sudden introduc- 
tion to the new point of view in the following description by 
Remarque of his World War I induction into the Germany army.* 


Once it was different. When we went to the District Command- 
ant to enlist, we were a class of twenty young men, many of 
whom proudly shaved for the first time before going to the bar- 
racks. We had no definite plans for our future. Our thoughts of 
a career and occupation were as yet of too unpractical a character 
to furnish any scheme of life. We were still crammed full of 
vague ideas which gave to life, and to the war also, an ideal and 
almost romantic character. We were trained in the army for ten 
weeks and in this time were more profoundly influenced than by 
ten years at school. We learned that a bright button is weightier 
than four volumes of Schopenhauer. At first astonished, then 
embittered, and finally indifferent, we recognized that what mat- 
ters is not the mind but the boot brush, not intelligence but the 
system, not freedom but drill. We became soldiers with eagerness 
and enthusiasm, but they have done everything to knock that out 
of us. After three weeks it was no longer incomprehensible to us 
that a braided postman should have more authority over us than 
had formerly our parents, our teachers, and the whole gamut of 
culture from Plato to Goethe. With our young, awakened eyes, 
we saw that the classical conception of the Fatherland held by our 
teachers resolved itself here into a renunciatio 
such as one would not ask of the meanest servan 
ing to attention, parade-marches, presenting arms, tight wheel, 
fe te the heels, insults, and a thousand pettifogging 
: ancied our task would be different, only to find 


we were to be trained for heroism as though we were circus-ponies. 


n of personality 
t-salutes, spring- 
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that he has been in the army most of his life and his tour of duty 
stretches ahead of him endlessly. Recollections of civilian life fade 
away. He becomes increasingly absorbed in the typical concerns of 
the soldier, whether it be promotion, following orders, easy berths, 
survival, or carnal indulgence. He frequently persuades himself 
that he has not changed, but when he finally gets out, he is likely 
to discover that he has. 

The civilian world looks different to him. His role in it has been 
changed, for he is now a “veteran.” As he gradually becomes re- 
absorbed in civilian life, he picks up the old threads, memories, 
and jobs. Now the recollections of military life in their turn grad- 
ually fade. His civilian memories jump across the gap created by 
his years in the army and his military experience soon begins to 
seem like a brief, isolated episode or interruption of his regular life. 


MEANS AND ENDS 


Roles may be thought of as the means of achieving goals. The 
personal organization of any individual tends to center around cer- 
tain broad, long-range purposes OF goals—they do not have to be 
precisely formulated. Various means, legitimate or illegitimate, ade- 
quate or inadequate, are selected as instruments or techniques for 
achieving these ends. Our judgment of a person’s character is 
largely determined by the central goals we attribute to him and by 
our evaluation of the means he employs to attain them. Thus, there 
are many who seek wealth with varying degrees of single-minded- 
ness. If wealth becomes an exclusive goal or if wealth is obtained 
through violation of the law, the person is condemned as immoral, 
criminal, mercenary, grasping, unscrupulous, and so on. 

Certain techniques are associated with making a success of any 
given role: for example, the typing and secretarial skills that a 
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secretary must know, or the administrative and oratorical skills of 
the politician. But techniques are not simply “tricks”; they affect 
the person’s assessment of objects and may even affect him totally 
as a person. The soldier taking a gun apart develops new attitudes 
toward the gun which may, for example, include pride, affection, 
or active dislike. The taxi-dancer's occupation leads her: 


to view the patrons, young or old, not so much as ends, but rather 
as means toward the achievement of her objectives—the recouping 
of her personal fortunes. Romantic behavior, along with other 
less desirable forms of stimulation, becomes merely another accept- 
able method for the commercial exploitation of the men. The 
patron’s point of view is the complement of the taxi-dancer’s, He 
is interested in securing an attractive young woman with whom 
he may dance and converse without the formality of an introduc- 
tion and without many of the responsibilities entailed at other 
social gatherings. . . . Thus, from the special interests of the 
patrons and the commercial aims of the taxi-dancer a competitive 
struggle develops between man and woman for an advantage over 
each other. In many instances the struggle is a conscious one in 
which any means, fair or foul, are used in exploiting the other, .. . 
“I can take care of myself. I'm not just trying to keep them from 
putting something over on me; I’m trying to put it over on them. 
I know what I’m after and I'm out to get it.” With the seasoned 
taxi-dancer this philosophy of exploitation, the zealous practicing 
ie peed the eee ere arising from blasted 
oma fa, acon ben en rs ough carefree view of her 

gether to make of her a distinct . 


type." 


We may note also that techni 


ques often become co 
ends or goals. It j 


Mverted into 
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TRAITS AND ROLES 


The concept of “trait” has two general meanings: it is used 
(a) to designate stable physical or anatomical characteristics, and 
Cb) to refer to ways of acting. These two conceptions are often con- 
fused. Students of human behavior have tried to deal with traits in 
the second sense as though ways of acting were stable and relatively 
permanent features of the organism. For example, it has been as- 
sumed that no one can be simultaneously both honest and dishon- 
est, aggressive and submissive, introverted and extroverted; just as 
no one can have both blue and brown eyes at the same time. How- 
ever, people’s behavior is often inconsistent. They often exhibit 


both a given trait as well as its opposite. ‘The concept of the trait 


built upon the example of the physical trait does not take the 


variable or inconsistent features of human actions into account. 


The idea of behavioral traits is therefore not a particularly valid or 
fruitful one, and is in fact being abandoned by many contemporary 


psychologists. 
The concept of trait, however, need not be abandoned provided 


AND HUSBAND IS 


MR. SMITH AS A MR. SMITH AS A FATHER 
BUSINESS MAN IS 


shrewd, cagey gentle 
businesslike EE 
tough-minded considerate 
ETSA understanding 
competitive friendly 
mercenary generous 


The traits listed in these two columns are somewhat contra- 
dictory. Which are Mr. Smith’s real” traits: those at the 
right? at the left? neither? or both? 
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it is used to designate recurrent and consistent features of behavior. 
One must also remember that even though an individual’s behavior 
may be comparatively consistent, this consistency is relative to the 
situation or roles within which he acts. Perfectly pure, perfectly 
selfish, and perfectly evil characters are found only in fiction—and 
not very good fiction at that, because such characters are generally 
recognized as unreal and unconvincing. 

In the process of carrying out the system of activities which con- 
stitutes a given role, a person tends to develop appropriate traits. 
He may or may not carry them over into other roles. The reader 
will recollect that the taxi-dancer develops certain recurrent re- 
sponses to clients which eventually are carried over into other rela- 
tionships. She becomes “sophisticated,” “tough-minded,” “money- 
minded,” and “exploitative.” Her traits should not be viewed as 
“inside” her but as consistent modes of response organized around 
a role, 


LEADERSHIP AS SITUATIONAL BEHAVIOR 


One will appreciate the 


difficulties of making a trait-analysis if 
he considers the Pp 


henomenon of leadership. Leadership is com- 
monly thought of in terms of “leadership qualities.’ 
is on those general characteristics which make fo 
taking over this common-sense notion, social psychologists have 
been led to look for those traits of personality that are most usu- 
ally associated with being a leader. As Gibb ® notes: 

has usually been thought of as a specific attribute of 
a personality trait, that some people possess and other. 
at least that some achieve in high degree and others sca 
Studies of leadership have followed two general types o 
(a) analyzing the traits of acknowledged or obse 
mostly businessmen, Scientists, students, and politici 


” The emphasis 
T leadership. In 


“Leadership 
personality, 
s do not, or 
rcely at all.” 
f procedure: 
rved leaders, 


ans; and (b) 
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asking members of groups to nominate other members for positions 
of leadership, and then analyzing the traits of the nominees." 
The results yielded by such students have not been illuminating. 
To speak of leadership qualities in the abstract is fruitless, for lead- 
ership is always exhibited in a concrete social situation. Studies of 
leadership have virtually ignored the fact that leadership is not a 
personality trait but an interaction among persons in a particular 
social situation. Thus, Jenkins summarizing three decades of lead- 


ership studies, notes that: 


1. Leadership is specific to the particular situation under investi- 
gation. Who becomes the leader of a given group engaging in a 
particular activity and what the leadership characteristics are in 
the given case are a function of the specific situation including 
nts employed. Related to this conclusion 
is the general finding of wide variations in the characters of 
leaders who become leaders in similar situations, and even greater 

havior in different situations. 


diy i dershi þe! 
n ire study . . - leaders showed some super- 
iority over the members of their group in at least one of a wide 


variety of abilities. The only common factor appeared to be that 
leaders in a particular field need and tend to possess superior 


technical competence or knowledge in that area. 


the measuring instrume 


A number of sociologically oriented studies have led to much the 
same conclusions. La Piere’s® comparative analysis of leadership in 
different types of groups—tiotous, rebellious, reveling, audience, 
conversational, and so on—demonstrates clearly that what makes 
for leadership in one situation may not make for leadership in 


another, and may in fact militate against it. 

Leadership is meaningless except when viewed in the context of 
group activity and in terms of its performance. The general func- 
tion of the leader is to co-ordinate and integrate group action. The 


acts called for may be many and varied, depending upon the char- 
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acter of the group and the situations it faces. Some leadership 


roles are exceedingly complicated, calling for a delicate balancing 
of conflicting duties, 
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contented, will serve to illustrate the co-ordinating function of the 
leader in a particular kind of situation. 


(a) The sergeant forced the platoon members to carry out orders 
from above, much against their wishes. 
“Making the men shipshape for inspection after the war was 
over. A sergeant’s official position is endangered unless he 
does this. This is where he begins to drift from the men 
unless ‘he handles them right.” 
(b) He persuaded the men against mild protestations to carry 
out the colonel’s orders. 
“Look, fellows, this isn’t a bad deal; we have to do a good 
job once in a while.” 
(c) He led the men in disobeying the colonel’s orders. 
“The colonel gives you an order. You say, Yes, Sir,’ you 
never say “No, Sir.’ You take the men out with all the prepara- 
tions made, obviously, making everyone else think you are 
going to do the job. Then you don’t. You take the men out 


and lay quiet for a while.” ; 
Cd) He led the men in activities which were in the interests of 


both the platoon and the higher authorities. 

“You see that they are fed, that they have a place to sleep, 
s, and are safe under battle conditions. This is 
fficially seems to think of as leadership.” 
the interests of the colonel in the interests 


have dry sock: 

what the army o! 
Ce) He compromised 
of the platoon. 

“On reconnaiss: 


only tell the colon 


ance you get five items of information but you 
el of two, and withhold three. Then in 
case he asks your platoon to get additional information, but 
it’s dangerous to find it out, you can give him the remaining 
three bits of information. He never questions whether you 


went out or not.” 


Although the sergeant’s behavior violated strict army regulations 
and the stereotype of what a leader should be, nevertheless one 


must admit that in this general military situation the sergeant was 
an effective leader. 
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ADAPTATION TO ROLES 


It may be argued that people are not shaped by the roles they 
play, but that they select appropriate roles which reinforce already 
existing personality traits. The individual is thought of as “choos- 
ing” an occupation, a wife, a religion, and so on, in terms of the 
needs and requirements of his “personality.” 

The psychological scheme of Alfred Adler,1° 
for its concepts of “compensation” and “inferiori 
upon this assumption that social forms merel 
sonal motives. A brief description of Adler’ 
because the error he makes is widespread both among laymen and 
psychologists. Adler states that the new-born baby, because of his 
general helplessness, develops feelings of inferiority, Out of this 
original, but diffuse, inferiority there grows in each child a central, 
though usually unconscious drive. The core of this drive is the 
desire to compensate for inferiority by achieving superiority in some 

from defeat, by eamin 


popularly known 
ty complex,” rests 
y clothe basically per- 


s ideas wil] repay us, 


remains unchanged until death. 

to this kind of argument. In the 
sen at all but are simply impressed 
on’s typology of roles to make this 
s: assumed, achieved, and ascribed. 
y the person himself. Examples of 
e physician, salesman, and husband. 
ry and special aptitudes, To play an 
€monstrate superiority against other 
- Examples of such roles are President of 
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roles are those to which individuals are assigned without their hav- 
ing had much to say in the matter and “without reference to 
innate differences or abilities.”12 There is no recruitment for this 
type of role. A great number of ascribed roles, of course, are en- 
acted by every individual; and some of them, such as sex roles, 
begin very early. As for roles which are achieved or assumed, they 
are often the consequence not simply of “free choice” but of pres- 
sures bearing upon the individual. The American male, for exam- 
ple, is in theory free to decide whether he wishes to be a husband 
or not, but it is obvious that his acceptance or rejection of that role 
is not entirely voluntary. 

A second answer to Adler's kind of view is that people rarely 
choose roles on the basis of accurate first-hand knowledge of what 
is involved. If then these choices lead to disillusionment, the roles 
cannot be easily changed. It becomes more expedient, and easier, 
to adapt oneself to the requirements of the uncongenial role. 


THE ORGANIZING FUNCTION OF 
GENERAL ROLES 


When a person plays a part in a dramatic production it is under- 
stood that the emotions he expresses are not his and that the lines 
he speaks do not really represent him. He is pretending or acting. 
A person may play-act in real life also. Many servicemen in the 
recent war went through the external motions of being professional 
soldiers, assuming peculiar and “unnatural” poses, ways of speak- 
ing, and modes of dealing with their fellows. Many knew that these 
gestures were a pretense, an outward show, and that behind the 
formal military façade they were essentially only dressed-up, 
coached, and trained civilians. In their cases it is appropriate to 
refer to the military role as peripheral rather than central. 

On the other hand, some roles become pervasive parts of the 
individual’s personality and vital sources of his “self-respect.” A 
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civilian soldier is not insulted by being told that he is not a soldier, 
but a professional military man is. The latter's behavior is largely 
oriented around his being a soldier. It is, therefore, a matter of 
some importance to him to believe that he is a good one, in a good 
army, preferably one of the “best soldiers in the best damned army 
in the world.” 

With regard to the person’s organization, then, we may say that 
a central role is one which (a) involves strong self-feelings, (b) is 


tweed vol de nuit 
blue mist danger 
appleblossom shocking 
desert flower tabu 


quelques fleurs aphrodisia 


lotus moment supreme 
new horizons ecstasy 
anticipation my sin 

shanghai menace 
intoxication 


Some names of women’s perfumes. Facets of the female role? 


extensive, since it involves many phases of the individual’s life, 
and (c) tends to influence his other roles or activity not specifically 
connected with it. Point (c) may be exemplified by continuing 
with the illustration used above. The professional military man, 
particularly if he enjoys a high tank, judges many non-military 
phases of his life in terms of the bearing they have or are likely 
to have upon his military career. The higher his status, th 
will be the demands of the profession on him, and the m 

will it be that they eclipse and take precedence over any others 
In more technical language we may say that minor we tend 6 


get organized around the person’s major ones, and that the latter 
are supported by the former. 


e greater 
ore likely 
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While it does not stress the concept of role, Lewin’s?® dia- 
gram of the structure of personality does emphasize the central- 
ity of the self in an interesting way. The diagram takes into 
account: (a) that some responses are more important in the per- 
son’s organization than others, (b) that the person’s view of him- 
self is central to his personality organization, and (c) that responses 
are integrated into systems, the systems themselves being inter- 


related. 


; motor-perceptual region 
inner-personal region—the “core” 
central parts of I 
peripheral parts of C 
environment 


myag 


The clinical psychologist, Carl Rogers** has offered independ- 


ent clinical evidence for the centrality of self-conception. He 


writes: 
which is repeated over and over again 


in each successful therapeutic case - - + is that as changes occur 
in the perception of reality, changes occur in behavior. In therapy, 


these perceptual changes are more often concerned with the self 


than with the external world. Hence, we find in therapy that as 
the perception of self alters, behavior alters. . . . Thus we have 
Jhanges in behavior occur when the 


observed that appropriate ¢ s 
individual acquires a different view of his world of experience, 


including himself; that this changed perception does not need to 


One simple observation, 
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be dependent upon a change in the “reality,” but may be a 
product of internal reorganization; that in some instances the 
awareness of the capacity for reperceiving experience accompanies 
this process of reorganization; that the altered behavioral responses 
occur automatically and without conscious effort as soon as the 


perceptual reorganization has taken place, apparently as a result 
of this. 


Rogers’ formulation would probably be rejected by many social 
psychologists; but it is important to note the increasing use in our 
field of such terms as “self,” “ego,” “superego,” “ego involvement,” 
and “ego strivings.” When one views responses as parts of systems, 
rather than as isolated acts, he finds it difficult to do without some 
such concept as self or ego.15 


CONFUSION OF SEX ROLES 


The manner in which the individual’s responses become inte- 
grated through the playing of general roles can be illustrated by 
noting some consequences of the confusion of sex roles. Imagine 
what it would be like to discover in one’s teens that one had been 
mistaken about his sex. Such a discovery would undoubtedly be a 
shock. There is actually no need to speculate what it would be 
like to experience a reversal of sex roles, for there are authentic 
accounts of boys who were mistakenly reared as girls and of girls 
who were mistakenly reared as boys. Seward in her Sex and the 
Social Order 18 cites three interesting cases which illustrate (a) the 


impact of this sort of experience and (b) the tenacity of established 
response systems. 


1A seventeen-year-old individual who had alwa: 
self as a girl complained of failure to me: 
vealed a large clitoris, but an absenc 


neither prostate nor seminal 
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nantly male secondary sex characters including a deep voice which 
is an important diagnostic sign of masculinity. From early child- 
hood, S.M. had assumed the feminine role. “Her” earliest memory 
concerned an episode representing herself in this role at the age 
of four in doll play. During adolescence, like normal girls, “she” 
became interested in boys and dances, and later, in sewing, cook- 
ing, and housework. Moreover, she experienced typical feminine 
phantasies of being married and having a family. 

2. The case of James is of special interest because of a follow-up 
James spent his first fourteen years as “Mar- 
garet.” [His parents believed him to be a girl because of his ana- 
tomical peculiarities. ] He was never comfortable as a girl. He sus- 
pected that he was not a girl at five years of age when he noticed 
that his genitals were like his brother’s rather than his sister's. 
At eleven his voice changed and at twelve he rejected the feminine 
role. Although he had been accepted by girls it was as a tomboy. 
On his fourteenth birthday he was officially transformed into a 
boy by change of clothing and residence. Although at first he had 
the reputation of being a sissy among the boys, he over-compen- 
sated and became a tough boy- Later his adjustment seemed more 
normal. Even after fourteen years [later] in the masculine role, 
however, James’ masculinity structure was still weak and his 
heterosexual adjustment uncertain. 

3. “Martin Murgey,” also reared as a girl... . A testis was 
found to coexist with female genital organs. Although he had been 
rather a tomboy, while still in skirts, he said he would be content 

e appearance of a beard and the deep- 


to belong to either sex. Th 
ening of the voice, however, proved so embarrassing that he wel- 


comed the suggestion of his essential maleness. Psychological 
study following surgical readjustment revealed a trend of interest 
toward certain typically masculine occupations, a taste for outdoor 
activities and for social-athletic pursuits. His M-F [masculinity- 
femininity trait test] scores averaged more masculine than those of 
unselected male groups of his age and education. The test also re- 
vealed the effects of social conditioning; on those parts which de- 
pend on habit and experience, his ratings were more feminine than 
the male norms while on those in which the wish to be masculine 


after fourteen years. 
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determined the score, he made a more masculine showing on the 
test. 


A former nurse has described, in an unpublished document 
available to the authors, some interesting reactions to a forced 
changing of sex roles.1* “Frankie” was brought to the hospital for 
examination at the age of five, and “he” was there diagnosed as a 
genuine female whose clitoris had been previously mistaken for a 
small penis. In the children’s ward, before the examination, 
Frankie showed a decided preference for the company of little 
boys and a certain amount of disdain both for girls and for activities 
which she termed “sissy.” After the child’s real sex had been deter- 
mined, the nurses were instructed to treat Frankie as a little girl: 


This didn’t sound too difficult—until we tried it. Frankie simply 
didn’t give the right cues. It is amazing how much your response 
to a child depends on that child’s behavior toward you. It was ex- 
tremely difficult to keep from responding to Frankie’s typically 
little boy behavior in the same way that I responded to other boys 
in the ward. And to treat Frankie as a girl was jarringly out of key. 
It was something we all had to continually remind ourselves to do. 
Yet the doing of it left all of us feeling vaguely uneasy as if we 
had committed an error. Even remembering to say “her” instead 
of “him” was difficult. One of the internes just flatly stated that 
he couldn’t do it and referred to Frankie either by name or as “it.” 
After the surgical examination Frankie was in bed and for a few 
days was satisfied with the more peaceful entertainment which we 
furnished and in which we vainly hoped she would become 
ested. But after a few days she began to demand trains, w. 
a es About the same time Frankie became incr : 
or the change in our attitude toward her. She 

that behavior which had always before brou oe 


no longer approved. It must have been far more confusing to her 
than it was to us and certainly i i 


inter- 
agons 
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she simply called “sissy” and threw on the floor. She talked con- 
stantly of the wagon she had been promised for Christmas and 
what she and the other little boys with whom she played would 
do when she was well and home again. She also objected strenu- 
ously to the hospital gown she wore insisting that it was too “sissy” 
and that she would wear pajamas or nothing. Her departure from 
the hospital created a disturbance: her mother had brought a dress 
and Frankie took one look and set up a howl. Her mother finally 
got her dressed, stepped out of the room to the nurses’ station and 
went back to find a completely nude Frankie. Frankie went home 


in a pair of hospital coveralls. 


The cases of S.M., James, Martin, and Frankie strikingly docu- 
ment the decisive organizing function of sex roles. Much of the 
behavior associated with the sex role is learned rather than inher- 
ited, and leamed so early and so well that it is not easily sloughed 


off when circumstances demand that the role be reversed. 


SOCIAL CLASS AND BEHAVIOR 

Social classes are anchorage groups of major importance in influ- 
encing the basic values and self-conceptions of persons in complex 
societies. Men everywhere classify one another in terms of relative 
status, prestige, and power; and in complex societies they recognize 
that persons belong to one of several social classes which possess 
these attributes in varying degrees. The number and kinds of 
classes in any given country are closely related to its economic and 
occupational structure. To demonstrate this in detail would take 
us far beyond the limits of our text; but one may easily grasp the 
point by visualizing how markedly different would be the number, 
kinds, and rank of classes in the United States if ours were an 
agricultural and pastoral land. 

To appreciate the effects of class membership on the organization 
of behavior, we need merely note that within the same country the 
members of different classes are subjected to somewhat different 
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social heritages. Situated as they are on different rungs of the social 
ladder, the members of the various class strata view the world dif- 
ferently. Not only do they classify experiences differently; they 
attach diverse significances to the same activities and objects. Note, 
for example, the dissimilar ways in which money and the pursuit 
of money are viewed by the investing classes and the laboring 
classes in the United States, A huge library could be filled with 
books and articles describing the different values and standards of 
European classes on such themes as child-rearing, marital relations, 
family relations in general, occupational pursuits, recreation, reli- 
gious beliefs and practices, and politics. 

That a great many actions become organized around a person’s 
general role as a member of a social class is too evident to need 
proof. But it is fruitless to inquire whether class or sex or some 
other general role is the major factor; each is pervasive and general. 
However, it is worth noting that class position is so extensive an 
influence that it systematically affects other very general activities: 


for example, one’s behavior as a father, son, husband, and bread- 
winner. ’ 


ystem, (b) the 
) a relatively open class sys- 
tem, and (d) the same, becoming less open. 

e classes are rigidly stratified 
rs of rank, Prestige, privilege, 
re frozen, as are the positi 
themselves 
ept very slowly; and also, that 
emains there for his entire life- 
known as a caste system. Gen- 
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erally speaking, the lives of caste members are tightly organized 
around their general caste role, so that one may readily see how 
immense areas of a person’s behavior are related to his relatively 
fixed social position. Unlike a person in present-day America, a 
member of a caste does not focus upon the hopes of rising or the 
fears of falling in the class hierarchy. Medieval Europe and India 
are classic examples of the caste system, and the South in the 
pre-Civil War United States had many of the characteristics of an 
extremely rigid class society. 

Cb) When a relatively closed system of stratification grows more 
fluid, the behavior and personal organizations of many of its mem- 
bers are affected. As one example, we may note the era in Euro- 
pean history when feudalism came to a gradual end. A new group 
emerged on the historical scene, growing increasingly prominent 
and powerful: the merchant or business class. It gradually ac- 
quired economic and political power; but not until later did it gain 
social prestige and respectability. When the new business class 
finally displaced and merged with the old feudal nobility at the top 
of the social ladder, it found itself in turn beset by clamoring classes 
from below. 

Cc) The relatively open, or mobile, class system may be exem- 
plified by the history of the United States prior to the present cen- 
tury. In general, Americans who had ability, luck, and connections, 
or appropriate combinations thereof, rose with a fair degree of regu- 
larity from the classes into which they had been born. Other Amer- 
icans fell correspondingly in their relative positions. However, the 
example of the United States is somewhat complicated because as 
each immigrant group came to this country, it usually assumed its 
position at the bottom of the class ladder. In a relatively open sys- 
tem, one characteristically rises or falls as an individual, although 
frequently one carries along with him the members of his imme- 
diate family. Hopes and expectations focus on rising in the social 
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scale. People are typically talked about in terms of “have risen,” 
“will rise,” “shows promise of rising,” “may yet rise,” “failure— 
didn’t rise,” “failure—because fell,” “has been up and down several 
times,” and the like. 

Cd) When this type of class system begins to grow more rigid, 
there develop correspondingly different types of experience and 
conceptions of self. Many people’s hopes and expectations are still 
focused upon rising; and in failing to achieve their aspirations they 
often blame themselves instead of the objective difficulties which 
block their rise. Considerable discontent is engendered because 
Opportunities for class climbing have actually lessened. As the 
opportunities diminish, people begin to grow more realistic, calling 
a spade a spade. They may hope, but not really expect, to rise; so 
they become resigned or content themselves with consolidating the 
position into which they were born. When members of the lower 
or middle classes believe they have no chance to rise as individuals, 
they may be seized with the idea of changing position through 
organized group action designed to improve the status of their 
whole class. There seems to be little doubt that the trend of events 
in the United States is toward a closing class system. How closed 
is our system? To what extent will it close? What rises are still 
possible for which segments of our population? These, and similar 
problems, are debatable. In any event, the changing character of 
American class stratification cannot fail to affect the behavioral 
organizations of the American people. 


SOCIAL STRUCTURE AND PERSONALITY 


Every society must make certain minimum requirements in order 
to maintain its existence and continuity. These include the fol- 
lowing: 

A. There must be an economic and social division of labor. 
B. There must be ways of evaluating people’s activities, This 
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evaluation results in relative ranking of persons according to 


status. 
C. There must be ways of recruiting and selecting people for 


various positions and roles. 
D. There must be formal and informal means of social control to 
maintain order, obedience, co-operation, and general co-ordi- 


nation of activities.*® 


In order for a society or group to function, members must possess 
or develop attitudes, goals, traits, self-conceptions, and behavior 
appropriate to the execution of the group's activities. One group 
can often recruit from another group certain individuals with requi- 
site qualities; but for the society at large, the proper goals and 
traits in individuals must be developed from childhood on. Conse- 
quently, we may say that each society develops in its members the 
kinds of personality necessary to perpetuate itself. Drastic changes 
in the makeup of any society are possible because not all its mem- 
bers develop personalities that fit the existing social order. Revolu- 
tionary movements, as we shall later see, may result from this lack 
of alignment or adaptation. 

Some writers and philosophers have maintained that human na- 
ture is the same the world over. This contention has been accepted 
by persons who champion racial and international tolerance on the 
grounds that “we are all human.” It is true that we are all human: 
we all speak languages, live in societies, participate in group life, 
play roles, and so on. But in another sense we are all unlike be- 


cause we live in different societies and sub-societies. 


It must be granted that though societies have common structural 
features, they differ greatly with respect to their specific institutions 
and supporting philosophies; and to the types of general roles deriv- 
ing therefrom. If one assumes that roles shape and focus character 

Ip concluding that each society must 


structures, then he cannot he 
produce a range of personalities somewhat different from that pro- 
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duced by any other society. The more divergent societies are, the 
more divergent will be the types of personal organization. This is 
true not only for societies existing contemporaneously; it is equally 
true for the same society at various periods in its existence. Differ- 
ent historical eras in the same country may be viewed as compara- 
tive social systems seen vertically through time, even though they 
may be identical in geographical area and in name. 


FIXATION OF BASIC ROLES 


Many of the basic forms of adult behavior are established early 
in life. This is not the equivalent of saying that personality is inevi- 
tably or completely set during childhood. Although it has become 
popular in recent decades, under the influence of psychoanalytic 
doctrine, to assert that it does, the evidence does not demonstrate 
the truth of so drastic a claim. 

The overemphasis by psychoanalysis on early childhood involves, 
as a tule, a corresponding underemphasis of later periods. People 
are married, have children, acquire occupations, live in concentra- 
tion camps, become seriously ill, achieve fame and fortune, or 
serve in the army after they have become adults. It is contentious 
oversimplification of facts to deny that these events may produce 
far-reaching changes in behavior. Chapter XII will present evidence 
which refutes or qualifies the doctrine that childho 


od experience is 
all-important. 


STEREOTYPING AND TYPING OF 
PERSONALITY 
STEREOTYPING 


Human beings the world over and for at lea 


st as long as recorded 
history have labeled and typed the characte 


tistics of friends, ene- 
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mies, and acquaintances. Our common speech is liberally inter- 
larded with implicit and explicit typing: idealist, glamour girl, jerk, 
optimist, fraternity man, publicity hound, and so on. The social 
scientist is inclined to reject such popular typologies. He marshals 
a series of criticisms against them. They are mere conventional 
labels; they distort reality; they do violence to the richness of the 
facts since they focus on one or a few aspects of personality and 
ignore many others; they are based on insufficient experience and 
observation, not to say poor sampling; they are likely to betray the 
biases and preconceptions of the person who does the typing. Last, 
and most serious, the scientist notes that popular typing is rigid, in 
the sense that once one uses such a classification he hangs on to it 
tenaciously in the face of contradictions and exceptions. 

The scientist, in fact, has a name for such types: he calls them 
“stereotypes.” Etymologically the first part of the term derives from 
the Greek word stereos meaning solid, firm, hard. Historically it 
derives—at least in American usage—from a book on public opinion 
by the journalist, Walter Lippmann,” who used it to refer to “the 
pictures in our heads.” Lippmann noted that because people go to 
the facts with pre-established classifications, they do not see the 
facts clearly or in unbiased fashion. Instead they see what their 
preconceptions lead them to see. Students of race relations find, 
for example, that when people believe Negroes are dirty, lazy, and 
unintelligent, they notice only those Negroes who correspond to 
their bias. Lippmann put the matter thus: *° “For the most part we 
do not first see, and then define, we define first and then see.” 

If Lippmann’s statement sounds strangely like assertions made 
about perception earlier in this text, the correspondence is not acci- 
dental; for when a person stereotypes he is merely classifying or 
categorizing. To see in terms of stereotypes is to see objects as class- 
members. If the scientist's classifying is different it is because he 
does something in addition. We shall consider scientific typology in 
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a moment. First let us consider, with particular reference to per- 
sonality, whether common-sense stereotyping is not useful for 
everyday purposes. 

This process of naming “kinds” of persons enables one to act 
appropriately, thus: “He’s a stuffed shirt—stay away from him.” 
Like any other act of categorizing, it saves time and effort. Carrying 
on with the same illustration, one does not have to find out for 
himself, at the cost of time and effort, that the man is a bore. On 
the other hand, the speedy and facile stereotyping of people on the 
basis of immediately recognizable mannerisms often leads to errors 
of judgment. The mistakes that we make in sizing up people when 
we meet them for the first time illustrate the dangers of stereo- 
typing. 

One may decry the tenaciousness with which stereotypes are 
adhered to even in the face of objective evidence, but one can 
scarcely deny their functional usefulness in the lives of individuals 
and groups. Nor for that matter can one deny the partial empirical 
validity of some stereotypes propelled into recognition by common 
parlance and by the illuminating descriptions of various novelists. 

Nevertheless, the social psychologist has legitimate grounds for 
refusing to recognize the validity of stereotyping. We can under- 
stand why if we consider in what ways stereotyping and scientific 
typing are similar and in what ways they differ. They are similar, 


of course, in that they both allow for a certain eco 
However, there is an 


tific classification is de: 


nomy of response. 
important functional difference here. Scien- 


signed to facilitate investigation and the con- 
struction of theories. The scientist is willing to modify or discard 
any typelifit does not serve these purposes, 

which are relatively rigid, the scientist’s types 
Furthermore, because his types serve the inter 
are logically compatible with one another; wh 


Unlike stereotypes, 
are relatively fluid. 
ests of theory, they 
ereas the stereotypes 
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of common sense are often contradictory though their users may be 
unaware of the fact. 


PERSONALITY TYPING 


A number of technical typologies have been devised. Several of 
these will be briefly noted, not for purposes of recapitulation and 
criticism, but to illustrate the different perspectives from which per- 
sonality may be viewed. Whether the classifications themselves are 
fruitful is quite another matter. 

Numerous constitutional or “body” typologies have been offered 
on the scientific market. Among the most carefully worked out is 
one by Sheldon.* He has found a set of three basic types: endo- 
morphic, mesomorphic, and ectomorphic. He has also found 
seventy-six combinations of these three basic types which he calls 
“somatotypes.” Roughly speaking, extreme endomorphy is charac- 
terized by a massive and highly developed digestive system, and by 
relatively undeveloped somatic structures (bone, muscle, connec- 
tive tissue). The hallmark of endomorphy is softness and rotundity. 
Extreme mesomorphy is characterized by strong somatic structures. 
The hallmark of mesomorphy is uprightness and sturdiness of struc- 
ture. Extreme ectomorphy is characterized by relatively slight 
development of both visceral and somatic structures, and by the 
relatively inadequate protection given the nervous system and sen- 
sory tissue by poor musculature and body linearity. The hallmark 
of ectomorphy is stooped posture and hesitant restraint of move- 
ment. f 

Sheldon has reported high correlations between each of these 
three body types and the three corresponding types of temperament. 
For example, the temperament associated with extreme endomorphy 
is called visceratonia. Visceratonia is characterized by such temper- 
amental traits as: relaxed posture and movement, slow reactions, 
love of eating, pleasure in digestion, love of polite ceremony, liking 
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for people, indiscriminate amiability, greed for affection and ap- 
proval, even flow of emotions, tolerance, complacency, and love of 
comfort. 

A classification based on glandular doctrine is offered by Ber- 
man,?? who has suggested types of personality having temperamen- 
tal and social characteristics relating to the particular hormone 
which physiologically dominates the person. According to Berman, 
the thymocentric (very active thymus gland) personality, for ex- 
ample, is characterized by such traits as moral irresponsibility, crim- 
inality, lack of inhibitory capacity, and general incapacity. Other 
types, with appropriate traits, are the thyroid, the pituitary, the 
adrenal, and the gonadocentric. 

Spranger * has suggested six types differentiated according to the 
general value orientation predominating in the person’s approach 
to objects. The theoretical type is primarily interested in the nature 
of things and the discovery of truth; the economic type is chiefly 
concerned with usefulness and practicality; the aesthetic is focused 
on form and harmony; the social type is interested in people; the 
political type is predominantly interested in power relations; and 
the religious type is bound up in desires for cosmic identities, Each 
type represents a basic way of seeing objects and the world in 
general. 

The Swiss psychoanalyst, Jung,”* has formulated the notions of 
introverted and extroverted personalities—terms which have passed 
into popular speech. The e 


xtrovert is one whose interests and pre 
occupations are centered o 


; utside himself. The introvert has a rich 
inner life, focusing upon 


r himself and his own mental and emo- 
tional processes, Each of these two types is very broad and can be 
subdivided. 


g upon the observations of Freud, has sug- 


types of personality. The oral type, 


ows: the forced interruption of nurs- 


4| 
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ing leads to substitute satisfactions since the sucking impulses are 
unsatisfied. Some of these, like thumbsucking, may themselves be 
tabooed, only to result in other oral expressions such as excessive 
babbling, excessive talking, sucking and chewing of sticks. The 
mouth-centered child grows up into the oral-type adult who is 
“hungry for the reinstatement of the full mothering experience. 
The child becomes a nutrient type; he craves to receive, not to 
give; he needs protection, warmth, sympathy, support.” 2° The other 
two types are similarly produced by substitute reactions to parental 
tabooing of certain anal and genital activities. The extreme anal 
type is “parsimonious, meticulous, punctual, tied down with petty 
self-restraints. Everything that is free, uncontrolled, spontaneous is 
dangerous. . . . The genital type, correspondingly, is centered in 
eros, finds goodness and pleasure compatible.” 27 

As might have been expected, none of the technical typologies 
has found enthusiastic reception by more than a minority of stu- 
dents of personality. Some findings, such as Jung's, have been inves- 
tigated with different populations and found to be of dubious value 
by some investigators and of suggestive value by others. There are 
probably not a few social psychologists who are willing to abandon 
the search for types as a fruitless pursuit. 

Recent criticisms of typing have taken the line that a genuinely 
useful typology would demand mutually exclusive types rather 
than types which run into one another.”® To illustrate this point, 
take the concepts of introversion and extroversion. Test scores of 
individuals on these traits range from extreme extroversion to ex- 
treme introversion, with most persons scoring in between. There is 
thus no clear-cut break between introverted and extroverted types. 

Some social psychologists believe that a genuine typology should 
identify either distinct types (analogous to “men” and “women”) 
or types that are partly separable, though overlapping. Other social 
psychologists, who are more statistically minded, think this a coun- 
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sel of perfection. They believe that since human traits always 
exhibit considerable range it is impossible to isolate clear-cut types. 
They point out that one can still profitably compare the extreme 
ends of the curves on a graph: for example, very good students 
with very bad ones. 


SOCIAL TYPES 


One classification long popular among sociologists is the so-called 
“social type.” It is based on the recognition that people tend to 
classify their associates on the basis of distinctive roles. Sociologists 
have applied the term “social type” to such classifications. Thus, 
Wirth? has written that Ghetto Jews recognized such types as: 


schnorrer—beggar 

marshallik—professional jester who entertained on holidays 
batlanim—men of leisure; hangers-on at the synagogue 
zaddik—righteous individual; leader of the community . 
yeshiva bachur—talmudic student 


Strong *° has suggested that the namin 
types among its members indicates recognition “of one who gives 
expression, through his distinctive manner of acting, to a particular 


set of latent trends in the group.” Strong notes that Chicago 
Negroes recognize such social types as: 


g by any group of social 


The white man’s “nigger” The uppety 

The white man’s strumpet The striver 

The mammy The jack-leg preacher 

me ee woman The jive cat 

e barfly The club 

The Byes e club woman 
These names are fully meanin 
acquaintance with the 
group. They point to 


gful, of course, only if one has some 
perspectives and values of the categorizing 
the dominant role around which each type is 
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organized. Many sociologists accept the concept of social type be- 
cause they believe that if groups recognize certain types of people, 
then there must be some validity to the classifications. They assume 
that the systematic use of the concept will lead to the construction 
of theory. Thus far it has not. 

The notion of social type has some affinities with Murphy's re- 
cent suggestion * that personalities may perhaps be profitably typed 
according to basic “modes of responding to the self.” Such re- 
sponses, it may be observed, are the counterparts of the individual’s 


most important general roles. 


PERSONALITY APPRAISAL 


The art of judging character or ‘personality is an almost indis- 
pensable part of the equipment of anyone who wishes to get along 
with people in an urban civilization. The people one meets and 
associates with are not tried and trusted friends whose responses 
one has observed for many years. In a world where people, on the 
basis of short acquaintance, select and reject each other as marriage 
partners, assistants, employees, and what not; where in “getting 
ahead” one must make the right responses to the right people; 
where “using” one another is a fine art; where one has to guess at 
the “personalities” of casual acquaintances—in this kind of a world, 
judging personality is both an art and a virtual necessity. It is the 
corollary of “having personality,” which in Dale Carnegie’s world 
means favorably impressing people whom you do not really know 
and who really do not know you. 

The ability to appraise personality rests upon the ability to pre- 
dict how the person will act in future and novel situations. This 
common-sense act of judgment is based upon the well-founded 
assumption that an individual’s acts bear some relation to one an- 
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other; and that, although a series of acts may seem inconsistent, 
there will always be some sort of underlying organization. 

Students of personality have become increasingly interested in 
improving common-sense methods of judging personality. The 
need is felt for accurate and quick ways of sizing up the persons 
who are used as subjects in many kinds of psychological research. 
The need is also recognized by those who are interested in the prac- 
tical aid which may be given to such organizations as the army and 
industry in the selection and placement of personnel. 

Research in the field of personality assessment, for our purposes, 
can be classified into three types: (a) personality testing, (b) cor- 
relation of one personality trait with others, and (c) projective tech- 
niques. Although we shall discuss the first two very briefly, it is 
the last which has greatest promise for social psychological research. 

Personality tests attempt to get at the degree to which an indi- 
vidual possesses a particular trait, a cluster of traits, or a general 
patterning of traits. Some of these tests are “pencil and paper” 
affairs as, for example, the personality questionnaire. Another is the 
“performance test,” in which the subject does something and his 
performance is then scored in terms of a norm. One very well- 
known performance study, by Hartshorne and May,®* deals with 
deceit among school children. One of their tests consisted of asking 
the children to perform difficult tasks with closed eyes. Those who 
performed successfully were assumed to have cheated. This was 
called “the improbable achievement test.” In another test subjects 
were given an ordinary school examination. Papers were collected, 
graded, and the scores recorded. Then they were returned without 
marks and the students asked to grade themselves while the instruc- 
tor read the correct answers. This was termed the “duplicating 
technique.” 

Other investigators have made attem 


a pts to correlate certain per- 
sonality traits—of handwriting, posture, speech, and so on—with 
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other traits. The assumption is that the person’s style of life will 
“show through,” will be expressed in various activities. An example 
of a study based directly upon such an assumption is one by 
Eisenberg,** who selected a number of “very assured” subjects and 
a number of “diffident” subjects on the basis of their scores on a 
pencil-and-paper test. Eisenberg then studied both groups, con- 
cluding that the more assured persons behaved confidently, fre- 
quently came in late for appointments, but made no apologies, 
didn’t knock, asked about and criticized the study, slouched, and 
took up more space while sitting. The less assured persons came 
early, knocked, sat up straight, asked deferential questions, and 
took up less space while sitting. This study indicates that general- 
ized feelings of self-confidence are expressed in various kinds of 
related behavior. 

Projective tests are based upon the assumption that it is impor- 
tant to detect the way the person perceives situations, people and 
their actions, and himself. These tests are called “projective” be- 
cause the subject is given an unstructured situation and allowed to 
structure it for himself. That is, he is given visual material which 
has little or no conventional pattern to it, and asked to see things 
in it or to make up stories about it. The person comes, thus, to pro- 
ject himself into the story or drawing, more so than he would if he 
were presented with conventional visual material. 

Let us briefly consider the Thematic Apperception Test, com- 


monly called the TAT test, to see how this works. The subject is 


shown one by one a series of pictures previously selected for the 


wide range of interpretations elicited from other subjects. There 
are ten cards for each sex, and ten more for both sexes. Pictures 
include a boy looking at a violin, a woman looking out into space, 
and other illustrations whose subject matter is so unconventional 
as not to be easily labeled as picturing anything in particular. The 
person is required to make up a story about each picture, as slowly 
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or as rapidly as he wishes. In each story the individual tends to 
identify with the character of his own sex and age, though he 
sometimes also identifies with other characters. Analysis of the 
series of stories, and comparison with the answers of other subjects 
and with previously worked-out norms, reveals types of interper- 
sonal relations, conceptions of self and others, “feeling tone,” and 
the individual’s major needs, desires, goals, and so on. 

Another widely known test is the Rorschach or “ink blot” test. 
The blots used are similar to those made by school’children who 
fold a paper in half, put a spot of ink on one side near the crease, 
and then fold the paper over again to get “butterfly wings.” The 
subject is presented with ten cards, each picturing a complex black- 
and-white or complex colored ink blot. He is asked to tell what he 
actually sees when he looks at them. His answers are scored accord- 
ing to certain norms worked out through the years by Rorschach 
investigators. On the basis of the scores a summary statement is 
made of the subject's major ways of viewing objects, people, and 
himself, and also of his general feeling tone, his specific and general 
traits, and his imagination. 

The scoring is done by analyzing the subject's perceptual re- 
sponses. For example, one set of scores has to do with his approach 
to space: whether he responds to the whole blot, to a large detail, 
to a small detail, or to the white spaces between the blots, Another 
kind of scoring deals with his use of the shape of the blot to find 
or see a meaningful object. Another considers his attributing of 
movement to perceived human figures; and another is concerned 
with the effect of color upon him. The subject’s responses are also 
scored according to content. The scoring method js complicated, 
and its validity is still in the process of being tested through cross- 
checking studies. As a method it shows considerable promise, as do 
painting and drawing techniques and other types of Doeye 
We may expect to see a proliferation of such techniques and their 
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use in combination, in the near future. Present experience indi- 
cates that the organization of behavioral responses is crudely but 
strikingly revealed by these devices. 

In this chapter our discussion has centered around the topic of 
personal integration or organization. The responses of any organism 
are not separate and detached, but are organized into behavioral 
systems. Organisms, human and sub-human alike, act in predict- 
able, consistent ways. In the case of humans, the main organizing 
agent appears to be language. Through verbal responses humans 
build up complex systems of response. Some of these systems are 
so general and pervasive that we call them general roles. In com- 
mon parlance we say that sex, age, social class, and occupation 
vitally affect behavior and personality, and that a man’s self-esteem 
is built upon his pictures of himself as a male, an adult, a business- 
man, and so on. Since the roles of differing societies are not iden- 
tical, the personal organizations of their members must also be 
significantly different. Toward the end of the chapter we discussed 
common-sense and technical ways of typing personality, none of 
them very satisfactory for scientific purposes; and we described à 
number of techniques used in the appraisal of personality. 


MATERIALS FOR DISCUSSION 
“Citizens of Middletown believe]: That a man owes it to him- 
self, to his family, and to society to ‘succeed. ”—R. Lynd. 


“The long acting out of a role, with its appropriate motives, will 
often induce a man to become what at first he merely sought to 


appear.”—C. W. Mills. 


“As the business-class woman’s role in the family has come to 
include less of the earlier unremitting dawn-to-dark toil, she has 
been forced . . . to fnd a socially and personally self-justifying 
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role. The traditional attribution by [American] culture of finer sen- 
sibilities to women has prompted her to act as though she had wide 
and strong interests in the ‘finer things of life.’ This role assump- 
tion has been accepted by . . . males as giving some semblance of 
body to certain highly prized symbols . . . such as ‘progress’ and 
‘culture’ Cin the artistic sense).”—R. Lynd. 


“Personality is in considerable degree a matter of role behavior; 
even more, however, it is a matter of role perception and of self- 
perception in the light of the role.”—G. Murphy. 


“Sociologists have gone far toward providing a characterology 
based squarely on . . , role-playing. They have shown that if a 
boy is a Portuguese cranberry picker—so that we know his age, sex, 
subculture, and economic position—we can go a long way rather 
safely in describing his personality. The compelling force of . . . 
socially assigned roles is so tremendous.”—G, Murphy. 
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CHAPTER XI 


Symbolic Adaptations 


In PRECEDING CHAPTERS we have stressed that human responses 
are organized in complex ways by verbal mechanisms. Because they 
are dependent upon verbalization, these modes of response are in 
many respects peculiar to the human organism. All of them have 
to do with adaptation to the social world rather than with simple 
biological survival. 

Some of these specific modes of responding to persons and objects 
have been singled out, named, and analyzed by students of person- 
ality. The following are familiar examples: compensation, projec- 
tion, rationalization, sublimation, displacement, and Tepression. 
Such acts have usually been termed mechanisms or processes, The 
naming of these mechanisms, and the emphasis given them by 
various schools of thought, has elevated them to positions of undue 
importance. We say “undue” because human beings engage in 
literally hundreds of types of adaptive acts; yet certain scholars, 
proceeding from theoretical biases, have placed too large a burden 
of explanation upon one or another of the mechanisms. 

In recent years, attempts have been made to give them more 
scientific validity by demonstrating experimentally, 


and preferably 
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with animals, that they actually do occur. After summarizing the 
experimental evidence concerning some of the mechanisms origi- 
nally described in clinical terms by psychoanalysts, Sears* adds 
the following appropriate remarks: 


. one is driven to the conclusion that experimental psychology 
has not yet made a major contribution to these problems. . . . 


The studies of aggression, displacement, repression and projection 
serve no more than to give crude confirmation of phenomena that 


do not require it. 


A number of types of symbolic adaptation have been discussed in 
foregoing chapters. Logically considered, all the well-known ones 
could have been handled in one context or another as corollary 
extensions of verbal behavior. However, the prominence given them 
in current scientific literature and in popular thinking makes it 
desirable to discuss several of them separately. 


GENERAL MECHANISMS 


We shall deal first with three general mechanisms which consti- 
tute an integral part of much human behavior: namely, rationaliza- 
tion, projection, and the ascribing of motives. They are so general 
and result so directly from the use of language that anyone who 
talks at all is bound also to rationalize, project, and ascribe motives. 


RATIONALIZATION 
The term “rationalizatio: 
cially acceptable but ‘phony’ reasons instead of the socially unac- 
ceptable but ‘real’ reasons for one’s acts.” Thus, a woman quarrels 
with her husband in the morning and throughout the day deals 
harshly with her daughter on the grounds that she needs discipline. 
This conception implies that the real reasons for one’s acts are 


n” is usually taken to mean “giving so- 
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usually known, and hence tends to equate rationalization with dis- 
honest or deluded thinking. It is a common belief that honest people 
do not rationalize or that they do so infrequently. The need of a 
broader approach to this question is apparent. 

The concept may be restated along the lines of thought that have 


already been developed. We may assume that the so-called real ° 


reasons for an individual's acts usually are not known to him, and 
that even a thoroughly honest account by him of his own motives 
is by no means the equivalent of a scientific explanation of his be- 
havior. A rationalization of one’s behavior is therefore simply a 
verbalization, which purports to make it intelligible to others in 
terms of symbols currently employed within a given group. The 
rationalization enables other people to “understand” one’s acts, or 
to assume one’s role. It also permits the person to account for his 
behavior to himself. It is no accident that the term is etymologically 
telated to “rationale” and “rational.” 

Strictly speaking, dishonesty has nothing to do with rationaliza- 
tion, for if a person deliberately makes false statements he is not 
really rationalizing at all but merely lying. A genuine rationaliza- 
tion is a formulation which the individual himself believes to be 
true even though it may be labeled self-deception by outside observ- 
ers. The concept is probably used so widely by the initiated layman 
because it allows him to disregard or discredit the opinions of other 
people. As Burke has said: 2 


Much deep sympathy is required to distinguish our reasoning from 
another's rationalizing. . . . As people tend to round out their 
orientations verbally, we sometimes show our approval of their 
verbalizations by the term reasoning and disapproval by the term 


ae Thus these words also serve as question begging 
words. 


i 
The individual may prepare his rationalization before he acts 
or he may act first and rationalize afterward, sometimes very elabo- 


RATIONALIZATION 


“Look at it this way. You made eight hundred dollars a second.” 


(Copyright 1948 The New Yorker Magazine, Inc.) 


rately. He may also repress some aspects of his motivation in the 
manner of the politician who, though he may be seeking personal 
advantages, convinces himself that he is working for the interests 
of the party or the nation. A person may deny or be unaware of 
the ignoble motives attributed to him by others. Students, for ex- 


ample, may accuse professors of trying to make money at their 
them to buy textbooks which they have 


on the other hand, are likely to be sincere 
erely using the best text available. 


expense by compelling 
written. The professors, 
in their conviction that they are m! 

When rationalizations are extensively developed and systema- 
tized as group doctrines and beliefs, they are known as-ideologies. 
As such, they acquire unusual prestige and authority. The person 


, 
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who uses them has the sense of conforming to group expectations, 
of doing the “right thing.” Thus, an anti-Semitic act is often sanc- 
tioned, both by the persons committing it and by others, through 
certain prevalent conceptions of Jews. In former days devout Chris- 
tians justified all kinds of perfidy by rationalizing that the Jews had 
crucified Christ. Likewise, unscrupulous and sometimes criminal 
behavior in business and industry is justified in terms of an argu- 
ment which begins and ends with the assertion that “business is 
business.” 

The principal advantage of group rationalizations or ideologies, 
from the individual's standpoint, is that they give him a sense of 
group support and sanction. They help him to view himself and 


is activities in a favorable light and to maintain his self-esteem or 
self-respect. 


PROJECTION 


Acts of projection play vital and indispensable roles in linguistic 
intercommunication. A conversation among two or more people 
requires that each person imaginatively assume the roles of another. 
This means that each interprets the remarks of the others by pro- 
Jecting himself into their positions, attributing to the others ideas, 
sentiments, emotions, attitudes, and thoughts modeled after his 
own. 

What we attribute to others is what we are aware of in ourselves. 
In our social relations we are concerned not only with the things 
people say and do but also with what they may be thinking. We 
assume that Processes similar to those of which we are aware in our- 
selves, go on in the minds of other people. We pay attention to the 
outward cues provided by others’ remarks, gestures, 
and facial expressions, and interpret them in an effort t 
“teal” meanings. Persons from widely different cultu 
unable to project themselyes into each other's poin 


intonations, 
o get at their 
res are often 
ts of view be- 
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cause they misinterpret these cues and ascribe the wrong intentions 


and motives to each other. In such cases the other person’s behavior 


is likely to seem erratic, irrational, unnatural, or perverse. 

One may note by way of qualification that vicarious experiences 
make it unnecessary for one actually to have had the same experi- 
ences as another in order to understand him. Some persons, for 
example, who have never committed a serious felony have a rea- 
sonably good comprehension of the attitudes and motives of crimi- 
nals. This they obtain from literature, motion pictures, or similar 
sources. The ability to understand views other than our own de- 


s and variety of experiences, both 


pends in part upon the richnes' 
direct and vicarious. It is also a skill or technique which may be 


cultivated as an art and which some people acquire more readily 
than others. 

Projection has usually been studied in a limited way with the 
emphasis either (a) on the error that it may introduce or (b) on 
the way in which it is utilized to bolster or protect self-esteem. It 
is for this reason that we have stressed its wider significance as an 
integral part of all symbolic intercourse. 

Projection as a source of error is well understood. It is generally 
recognized, for example, that people tend to judge others by them- 
selves, particularly when they have little insight into their own 
behavior. The common reprimand “Don’t judge other people by 
yourself” attests to this tendency. Persons who are selfish or con- 
niving are sensitized to the same traits in others and often think 
they see them when there is no warrant for doing so. People with 
ulterior motives readily attribute ulterior motives to others. Crimi- 
nals project their dishonesty upon ordinary citizens and rationalize 
their own activity as a frankly predatory one, contrasting it to the 
hypocritical predatory activity of respectable persons whom they 
accuse of being just as dishonest at heart as themselves. 

Another form of erroneous projection involves generalizing from 
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one’s own experiences to form grossly incorrect conclusions about 
institutions or society in general. The American businessman, for 
example, often believes that competition for economic gain is the 
only possible effective motivation of human beings, because it is a 
major motive in his own life. An unhappily married man may 
project his own unsatisfactory experiences upon the entire institu- 
tion of marriage or upon human nature, declaring that marriage 
and the family are failures or that monogamy is really unsuited to 
human nature. 

Projection as a device for building up or maintaining self-esteem 
involves attributing qualities to others in order to make one’s own 
actions appear in a more favorable light. Thus Kinsey? has noted 
that the various social classes attribute deviant sex behavior to each 
other in a way calculated to make their own departure from sex 
norms seem pale by comparison. Similarly, students with low grades 
may accuse those with high grades of “apple polishing,” of dis- 
honesty, or of being “grinds.” Self-conceptions, as has been shown 
in earlier chapters, depend particularly upon the reactions of others 
to us or upon what we suppose their reactions to be. If we can per- 


suade ourselves that our associates have worse faults than we have, 
it becomes easier to think well of ourselves. 


AVOWAL AND IMPUTATION OF MOTIVES 


The Nature of Motives. The problem of motivation is closely 


allied with the previous discussions of rationalization and projec- 


tion. Motives are verbal formulations or rationalizations which 


people offer as grounds for their own actions or the actions of 
others. Motives involve an estimation of the consequences of one’s 
acts and an evaluation of these effects. Common examples are: “I 
study hard because I want to get a good grade,” “I voted for X be- 


2 . 
ise E Fae bad government,” “She’s going to marry him 
ecause he has money.” í 
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Like other verbalizations, such “reasons” for acting must be 
learned. Children are guided along the channels of acceptable 
motivation. They acquire the particular vocabularies of motives 
that prevail in the groups in which they play roles. Thus, Ameri- 
cans are likely to learn that it is proper and right to marry for love 
rather than for money. And, unlike the citizens of some other coun- 
tries, they do not learn to work hard because of any sense of com- 


munal duty but in order to make money. As Weber* has noted 


concerning the relativity of economic motives in Western coun- 


tries: “The motives which induce people to work vary with dif- 
ferent social classes. . . . When a man changes rank, he switches 


from one set of motives to another.” The rationalizations for work- 


ing, or for any other act, vary tremendously from society to society 
and from group to group. 

The Projection of Motives. It would be a gross error to assume 
that the members of other societies and groups account for behavior 
in the same terms as we do. This becomes particularly apparent if 
one considers that people cannot rationalize their behavior by using 
a vocabulary which they do not possess. Yet it is a common prac- 
tice to explain the actions of other peoples in terms of one’s own 
vocabulary of motives. This form of projection is seen in a crude 
form in most romantic historical novels. The characters, supposedly 
living a century or two ago, are made to rationalize their activities 
according to the symbols of the twentieth century. Likewise, in 
American movies, heroes and heroines dress in the clothes of other 
eras but act as if their incentives were those of twentieth-century 
Americans. But the projection of motives may take more subtle 
forms. The disgust we feel with Russians when they interpret a 
purely “philanthropic” move or our part as “imperialism,” or vice 
versa when we impute motives of “nationalism” to them while they 
maintain that they are acting in the interests of the working class, 
are both instances of the projection of motives. The tendency for 
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American radicals to suspect plots behind the acts of upper-class 
persons, and the attribution of purely selfish economic motives to 
labor-union leaders by employers, are parallel examples on the local 
American scene. 

The fallacious common-sense imputation of motives has its aca- 
demic counterpart. For example, psychoanalysts reinterpret the pri- 
vate lives of famous persons such as St. Augustine and Leonardo 
da Vinci in terms of twentieth-century sexual symbols. They thus 
ignore that these historical characters necessarily viewed the con- 
duct of others and themselves in very different terms than do people 
of our own era. Such scholarly interpretation is equivalent to trans- 
lating other rationalizations into our own. Since human beings are 
interested in the lives of past generations, such translating is inevit- 
able. The only corrective to a superficial handling of the past is an 
adequate understanding of the period under consideration through 
exhaustive examination of historical sources. The accuracy of the 
account should rest upon an understanding of the actual symbols 
available to the historical personages; it should not rest upon the 
degree to which their motives appear plausible to us in the light 
of our own motives at the present time. 

Motives Are Not Explanatory Concepts. A fundamental confu- 
sion underlies this tendency to ascribe one’s own motives to others. 
Motives are mistakenly taken as explanations rather than as data 
because the attempt is made to find universal motives for the ba- 
havior of all men. Such motives are supposedly “in” men and cause 
them to act as they do. Explanations may take a teligious form 
C‘sin”), an economic form C“self-interest”), a political form 
C“power seeking”), a sexual form C“Oedipus complex”), a biologi- 
cal form C“drives” and “instincts”), and so on. It is felt that people 
do not simply live by their rationalizations but according to some- 
thing more substantial, something basic and essential—such as deep- 
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seated desires, fundamental drives, human nature, and the like. 
Burke ® has remarked apropos of this point that: 


the scorn of the Marxians, with their brand of economic psycho- 
analysis, is evidence enough that the sexual rationalizations and 
individualistic neuroses of the Freudians can be in turn interpreted 
as a retreat or escape from the economic facts and the class struggle 
which are “really” at the heart of our motives. Such shifts of orien- 
tation (each with a different theory of motives and a different 
theory of self-deception to go with it) suggest that one school’s 
reason is another school’s rationalization. 


Because motives have been conceived of as explanatory concepts, 
numerous and conflicting lists of basic motives have been drawn 
up. There is no end to such lists since there is no way of reconcil- 
ing them and each school of thought subscribes to its own. 

In discarding motivation as an explanatory concept it is not 
necessary to discard the concept altogether. “Motives” may still be 
used as a means of gaining understanding of the social bases of 
people’s conduct. Mills ° has made this point in convincing fashion: 


all these terminologies of motive and 


locate them as vocabularies of motive in historic epochs and speci- 
fied situations. Motives ate of no value apart from the delimited 
societal situations for which they are the appropriate vocabularies. 
They must be situated. - - + Motives vary in content and character 


with historical epochs and societal structures. 


What is needed is to take 


actions and language as external mani- 


festations of subjective and deeper lying elements in individuals, 
the research task is the locating of particular types of action within 
typical frames of normative actions and socially situated clusters 
of motive. There is no explanatory value in subsuming various 
vocabularies of motives under some terminology or list. Such pro- 
cedure merely confuses the task of explaining specific cases. The 
languages of situations as given must be considered a valuable por- 


Rather than interpreting 
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tion of the data to be interpreted and related to their conditions. 
To simplify these vocabularies of motive into a socially abstracted 
terminology is to destroy the legitimate use of motive in the 
explanation of social actions. 


Understanding and Explaining Human Behavior. That the 
study of motives may yield understanding of people’s behavior but 
does not explain it calls for an elaboration of the differences be- 
tween “understanding” and “explanation.” Natural scientists ex- 
plain phenomena by formulating relationships among types or 
classes of events. Ideally the explanation falls into the following 
form: Whenever an event of type A occurs under conditions a, b, 
etc., then an event of type B will always occur; and when B occurs 
it will always have been preceded by A. This type of relationship 
is known as causal. 

The explanations which people give of their own acts are not 
of this kind. Thus, if a hundred opium addicts are asked why they 
use opium they will give many different answers, some of which 
will be flatly contradictory or inconsistent with others. In general 
they will closely reflect the popular conceptions of addiction in the 
societies in which the addicts live. 

A person's rationalizations enable others to project themselves 
into his point of view. The motives which he gives, the rationale 
which he provides, enable them by acts of imagination to see the 
world as he sees it, to penetrate into his frame of reference, to appre- 
ciate the values which activate him, and in general to identify or 
“empathize” with him. They gain insight into his behavior even 
though they cannot explain it in terms of causal sequences, 


Since the motives of each person are different from those of. 


others, the problem of understanding involves an appreciation of 
the specific backgrounds, experiences, and rationalizations of par- 
ticular persons. Thus, understanding treats persons as unique indi- 
viduals, whereas scientific explanation deals with them only as 
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them. 

The social scientist who seeks to explain social behavior must 
first have an appreciation or understanding of the area of human 
behavior which he is studying. He can achieve this through indi- 
s the novel, the drama, or the motion pictures, all 
“feeling” for the lives of the kind of 
people he wishes to study. Better still, he can achieve understand- 
ing by living with the people themselves, thus sharing or participat- 
ing in their activities. The recognition of this need for grasping the 
point of view of the actor, of understanding his definition of the 
situation, has led to what has been called the method of the “par- 
ticipant observer.” This term refers to such investigations as those 
of anthropologists who live among 4 preliterate people long enough 
to learn their language and customs and to get some appreciation 
of their way of living. The same method is applied by sociologists 
within our own society. The concept of “understanding” -does not, 
of course, apply to the natural sciences. The physicist does not have 
to worry about the point of view and the verbalizations of an atom. 

Consciousness of Motives. In homogeneous societies the ascrip- 
tion of motives is relatively undeveloped. People are more likely to 
take their own acts and those of others for granted since they do 
not have to defend them to themselves and others. 
with little or no group-awareness of group 
or no, formulated ideals of conduct, and 
g their group incentives into the light 
ted motives. Their problems of group 
behavior are problems of how and not why. They learn how to 
behave in this or that contingency; and if ever they ask why—and 
they rarely ask this unless some [anthropologist] asks them—the 
answer is, This is how we have always behaved. The society is uni- 
fied and integrated by the sharp clarity of its techniques coupled 
with the obscurity of its motives.’ 


rect means such a 
of which may give him a 


There are societies - - + 
incentives; they have few, 
they do not attempt to brin 
of day in the guise of accep 
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In modern heterogeneous societies, our actions are frequently 
attacked, “debunked,” and questioned by persons representing 
other views. Hence, we have become very motive-conscious. People 
need to know not only how to act in given situations, but must be 
able to explain why if questioned. As a corollary, we are inclined 
to question the why of people’s acts when we do not take their 
rationale for granted. We also are led to account for our acts be- 
cause we often face situations which have not been neatly defined. 
In having to figure out how to act, we choose partly in terms of the 
various motives that can be assigned to various alternatives. 


ADAPTATIONS TO BLOCKED RESPONSES 
AGGRESSION 


When responses are blocked, a person experiences feelings of 
tension, strain, irritation, and frustration. The conditions of life 
are such that not all desired responses can be made, or made imme- 
diately. We might injure ourselves, our positions, or the suscepti- 
bilities of other persons. Consequently, a certain amount of tension 
and frustration is inevitable. In view of the complexities of modern 
life, some writers have suggested that frustration is an experience 
to which people in the Western world are particularly prone. 

The individual may react in a number of ways to the blocking 
of certain of his tesponses. Often he wreaks vengeance upon per- 
sons or objects felt to be somehow associated with the frustrating 
experience. This type of reaction is known as aggression—and social 
psychologists have paid particular attention to it in recent years. 
By attacking persons or objects, the frustrated individual may ag- 
gressively release some of his own resentments and tensions. The 
attack may be overt and physical, or internal and imaginative. An 
example of overt aggression was clearly shown in an experiment by 
Barker, Dembo, and Lewin.8 A child’s reactions were watched in 
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two situations. In the first, a wire net was lowered between the 
child and his toys, so that the toys were visible but inaccessible. 
In the second experimental situation the toys were inaccessible, be- 
cause of the wire net, but were not visible to the child. It was 
observed that the child kicked more and generally displayed more 
hostile behavior in the first situation where the toys were unobtain- 
able but visible. When the overt expression of hostility is blocked, 
it may take more subtle forms. For example, Southern Negro re- 
sentments toward whites often appear to be expressed in daydreams 
in which Negroes may injure or kill whites. 

Aggression may also take the form of attack upon the self since 
the self is an object like other objects. Rosenzweig ° has called such 
responses “intropunitive” in contrast to outwardly directed aggres- 
sion or “extrapunitive” responses. Extreme examples of this form 
of aggression are suicide and masochism. The latter phenomenon 
involves positive pleasure obtained by injury, mutilation, punish- 
ment, or pain deliberately inflicted on one’s own person. 

Aggressive behavior may be switched or displaced from an object 
toward which expression is blocked to another substitute object. 
Thus, a husband who is angry with his wife may “take it out” on 
his children or on the family dog. The Nazi attitude toward the 
Jews in Germany is a more complicated illustration of the displace- 
ment of aggression. Economic and social conditions in Germany 
deteriorated sharply after World War I and during the inflation 
which followed. The resulting resentments that were engendered 
in the German people were relatively unfocused. The Nazis pro- 


vided a ready outlet for this resentment—directing it against Com- 


munists, foreigners, and Jews—as well as a rationale to sanction it. 


It is characteristic of our society that impersonal forces periodi- 
cally plunge millions of persons into misery, unemployment, anx- 
jety, and insecurity. The dislocations that come with wars, depres- 
sions, and the like arouse powerful resentments. It is hard, however, 
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to hate the business cycle or to focus an emotional attitude upon it. 
It is much more satisfying to displace one’s anger upon more con- 
crete objects, upon specific persons and political parties—the bosses, 
Wall Street, the international bankers, etc. General abstract ex- 
planations do not satisfy the scared, the hungry, and the unem- 
ployed, who want something more tangible than the impersonal 
operations of the price and exchange mechanisms upon which to 
vent their wrath. 


ESCAPE, SUBLIMATION, REGRESSION, AND REPRESSION 


Frustration does not, of course, always or necessarily lead to 
aggression; although it often does in the competitive, nationalistic, 
aggressive, and status-conscious societies of Europe and America. 
Escape, sublimation, regression, and repression have been men- 
tioned as other responses to frustration. These concepts are admit- 
tedly vague and their fruitfulness as research tools is open to 
question. 

The term “escape” obviously means to run away from one’s 
problems. The person who takes to drink, drugs, gambling, or 
riotous living is often termed an escapist. The bored housewife 
who reads romantic novels is similarly labeled. The concept, how- 
ever, is very ambiguous since it is often difficult to distinguish be- 
tween life and escape from life. Thus, the bored housewife who 
escapes from physical drudgery into the delights of romantic novels 
may be contrasted with the professional book reviewer who escapes 
ae i aaa reading to the elicits of house- 
EEA rım escape too easily becomes a value judg- 

against activities of which one does not approve. An 
example of this is the diametrically opposed way in which writers 
acne one another of escaping basic problems. Politically minded 
writers accuse philosophers and poets of running away from crucial 
issues and plunging into a miasma of mysticism. The former are, in 
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turn, charged with unwillingness to face squarely the central prob- 
lem of the meaning of man’s existence. Burke,’? writing about 
literary critics, has summarized the difficulties of the concept of 


escape in the following words: 


Properly used, the idea of escape should present no difficulties. If 
a situation is unsatisfactory, it is quite normal and natural that peo- 
ple should desire to avoid it and should try any means at their 
disposal to do so. But the term escape has had a more restricted 
usage. Whereas it properly applies to all men, there was an attempt 
to restrict its application to some men . . . SO restricted, it sug- 
gested that the people to whom it was applied tended to orient 
themselves in a totally different way from the people to whom it 
was not applied, the former always trying to escape from life or 
avoid realities, while the latter faced realities. . . . There are 
many critics who avoided telling us precisely what they meant by 
life, avoidance, and facing reality. In this way . . . they were 
free to accuse . . . of escape. In the end, the term came to be 


applied loosely . . . to designate [anyone] . . . whose interest 
and aims did not closely coincide with those of the critic. While 


apparently defining a trait of the person referred to, the term 
hardly did more than convey the attitude of the person making 


the reference. 


The concept of sublimation is also subject to severe criticism. 
According to the familiar notion which it involves, an individual 
may dispose of sexual frustrations by directing his energies into 
non-sexual channels—into artistic, recreational, intellectual, and 
physical endeavors. Such studies as those by Taylor reject the no- 
tion of sublimation. Taylor studied forty brilliant, healthy, un- 
married, “esthetically refined” young males. All habitually mastur- 
bated or engaged in illicit sexual intercourse despite the fact that 
their achievements and character might have led one to suspect 


sublimation. 
The phenomenon of regression may be said to occur when a 
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blocked or frustrated response is replaced by another response sys- 
tem which had been established earlier in the individual’s history 
and which was later relinquished. Thus, a person who is thwarted 
in his efforts at initiating or maintaining heterosexual contacts may 
resort to masturbation. A man who fails to make a success of mar- 
riage may return to live with his parental family. If he then at- 
tempts to re-establish childhood relationships and dependencies he 
may be said to be regressing. He substitutes for the usual devices 
which adults use to achieve satisfactions and security, those which 
served him when he was much younger. 

Repression is a term popularized by Freud. It refers to the fact 
that events are not always forgot because they are remote or unim- 
portant, or because they made no conscious impression at the time 
they occurred. They are also forgot because their recollection is 
unpalatable, troublesome, and because the person wants to forget 
them. One may accept the existence of repression without taking 
over the Freudian terminology, which is often used to describe it. 
People do actively prevent themselves from thinking some kinds of 
thoughts or from remembering certain kinds of events. It is a way 
of avoiding unpleasantness. 

Repression can be experimentally induced. Rosenzweig 1? asked 
two groups of college students to work on similar jigsaw puzzles. 
One group was told that the task was a study of puzzles, the other 
that it was a test of mental abilities, Both groups were allowed to 
finish only half of each puzzle. Later they were asked to recall the 
names of the puzzles. The second group recalled a much larger 
Proportion of completed puzzles (success) but, as one might expect, 
recalled fewer of the uncompleted puzzles (failure). 


FANTASY 


The blocking of responses may also lead to daydreaming, which 
- takes the form of a story or a narrative. This is equivalent to saying 


Ams 
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that when persons cannot act directly or do not wish to act, they 
may act indirectly in imagination. Fantasies may become so elabo- 
rate and satisfying that they become substitutes for overt action in 
a real world. 

It is generally believed that the daydreamer substitutes the satis- 
factions of the daydream for those denied him by the exigencies of 
actual life. He is said to derive three main types of satisfaction: 
compensation, escape, and release. Compensatory daydreams allow 
the person imaginatively to attain goals which are otherwise unat- 
tainable. The Cinderella legend has its counterpart in the fantasies 
of anyone who wishes for something he cannot get. The second 
type, daydreams of escape, occur under conditions of drudgery, 
anxiety, boredom, hardship, fear, and the like. The fantasies tem- 
porarily transport the dreamer into more pleasant surroundings. 
Daydreams of release function as safety valves allowing the indi- 
vidual to dissipate his anger, hatred, resentment, irritation, or 
jealousy, in a harmless imaginary form. 

Although fantasy is supposed to serve the three functions of 
escape, compensation, or release, it is not an easy matter to prove 
that these are its only or its main functions. It is difficult to specify 
the function of a given daydream merely by examining its content. 
Even if one knows a great deal about the personality and back- 
ground of the daydreamer, the fantasy activity may still not fit into 
any of the three conventional categories. 

The attempt to uncover the function of daydreams is based upon 
the assumption that fantasy is something special and apart from 
thinking. It is assumed that it must yield special satisfactions or it 
would not occur. Hence, daydreaming is supposed to occur mainly 
in connection with situations of stress, anxiety, boredom, and the 
like, and to be a special peculiarity of maladjusted personalities. 
These assumptions are of dubious validity. Daydreaming is so 
much a part of the ordinary business of thinking that everyone 
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engages in it. Moreover, it occurs not only in connection with the 
special situations referred to above: it may occur in almost any 
situation. 

Because human beings adapt themselves to a social environment, 
it is necessary for them to take future possibilities and past events 
into account. This means that they must work out in advance the 
consequences of their actions, must continuously re-evaluate past 
behavior, must seek to interpret the behavior of others, and must 
work out the definition of undefined situations. What is called day- 
dreaming is often simply a means of making some of these adjust- 
ments. 

A situation illustrating the preparatory function of the daydream 
is one in which a man pictures to himself various ways of getting 
acquainted with a woman who attracts him. Several small dramas 
are tried out in the imagination and a definite plan adopted as a 
result, In another type of daydream one relives a crucial past ex- 
perience, leaving out his mistakes together with the dull, stupid, 
or inept things that he said. Often the daydreamer puts into the 
daydream the brilliant witticism or stinging rejoinder that he should 
have made. When he tells the story of the original experience, he 
may mix it up with the daydream. The person’s evaluation of him- 
self is altered and his future behavior may be affected by this kind 
of fantasy. 

; The distinction often made between “objective thinking” and 

fantasy thinking” is not a useful one. It stems from the study of 
neurotics and psychotics in whom fantasy is so elaborate and seem- 
ingly unrelated to reality that its positive functions are not easily 
noted. ‘The Contrast of fantasy with objective thought implies that 
(a) thinking of the latter type is a direct grappling with the real 
world, while Cb) the former represents flight from reality and has 
no adaptive function. That some thinking deals with visible objects 
and other thinking does not offers no valid reason for making a 
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sharp distinction between them as two separate modes of thought. 
By such a criterion, for example, physics is objective, and mathe- 
matics largely fantasy. 

In this chapter we have discussed some of the many symbolic 
devices by means of which persons adapt themselves within their 
social environments. Rationalization and projection have been de- 
scribed, not merely as forms of self-deceit or of error, but as uni- 
versal and necessary consequences of the use of verbal symbols. 
Motives have been considered in conjunction with the rationaliza- 
tion process. The avowal and imputation of motives serve to justify 
or to discredit one’s own acts, or those of others, in the light of 
accepted canons of behavior. Motives do not provide scientific or 
general explanations of behavior; they are data rather than explana- 
tions, and they themselves require explanation. We have also con- 
sidered a number of possible adaptations to frustration, in brief dis- 
cussions of aggression, escape, sublimation, regression, and repres- 
sion. We have treated fantasy, or daydreaming, as a normal part of 


the thinking process. 


MATERIALS FOR DISCUSSION 


/ 
“Pleasure and pain should not be reified and imputed to human 


nature as underlying principles of all action.”—C. W. Mills. 


“As soon as the Freudians had developed their special termin- 
ology of motives, they felt the need of a term to characterize non- 
Freudian terminologies of motives. Thus, if a man who had been 
trained . . . in the psychological nomenclature fostered by the 
Church were to explain his actions by the use of this Church vocab- 
ulary, the Freudians signified a difference between his terms and 


their terms by calling theirs ‘analysis’ and his ‘rationalization.’ ”— 
K. Burke. 
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“At one time defensive behavior was regarded as an adjustment 
to personal inferiority, and an individual who showed it was said 
to have an inferiority complex . . . This generalization is faulty . . - 
many inferior persons show no compensations, whereas many really 
adequate individuals do. The important factor is the individual’s 
conception of his own characteristics.”—L. Shaffer. 


“Repression, projection, and dreams are intimately dependent 
on strong emotions and motives. They are also dependent on lan- 
guage and verbal report. And these two dependencies taken to- 
gether create difficulty in the laboratory. Strong emotion may be 
safely generated in animals, and non-emotional language or per- 
ceptual behavior may be studied in man. But animals are impossible 
reagents for the study of language, and the strong emotions can- 
not be safely used with man.”—R. Sears. 
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CHAPTER XII 
C onflict and Disorgamzation 


ee ee 


ĪN THE LAST SEVERAL CHAPTERS WC have dealt with the way in 


which complex response systems_are built up and how they depend 
d group life. We now turn our atten- 


upon intercommunication an 
ow response systems may be 


tion to the corollary problem of h 
blocked, broken down, or thrown into confusion by influences of a 


cultural nature. 


THE NATURE OF DISORGANIZED BEHAVIOR 


Under certain circumstances the smooth operation of response 
patterns becomes disturbed or disorganized. Signs of disorganiza- 


tion, according to the literature on the subject, are crying, rage, 
, rudeness, apathy, erratic behavior, loss 


of self-control, unrestrained laughter, headaches, exhaustion, trem- 
bling, and so on. However, it is noe possible to list all the specific 
symptoms of disorganized behavior because many ordinary acts, 
such as laughter, may, under special circumstances, become symp- 


toms. 


tantrums, nervous tension 
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Attempts have been made to account for ce a 
by using such concepts as “conflicting impulses an ne 
drives.” The mechanics involved in the disruption of be = és 
patterns are complex and cannot be described or ees 7 n 
such simplified terms. A contrast between the disorganized be à 
of animals with that of human beings is perhaps a necessary pr 
liminary to discussion of the phenomenon. X n 

Disorganized behavior has been experimentally pie F 
animals by giving them problems of po Semi which are vi 
beyond their powers. Thus, in Pavlov’s laboratory, dogs ba 
when shown circles but were not fed when shown ellipses. 
ellipses were then made more and more like circles until the dogs 
were unable to discriminate properly among the figures. They 


squealed, barked, wriggled, tore off the experimental apparatus, and 
generally “went to pieces,” 


. . . Lf $ 7 S 
Disorganized behavior has been produced in animals by variou 


other methods including simultaneous feeding and punishing. The 


resulting behavior shows many general similarities to that of human 
neurotics. Thus in Masserm 


ety” by restlessness, trembli 
ances of pulse and Tespirati 
ing to escape and hiding 


duced disorganization of animals has cus- 
as “experimental neuroses,” Nevertheless, 


“Tt is Tegrettable that this designation has become 
‘embedded in the litera Hd 


) 
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. . . Although the pattern of these phenomena are highly sugges- 
tive of their more complex symbolic and persistent counterparts in 
the human, nevertheless, no cat that I have observed thus far has 


had the imagery to solve its anxiety by, let us say, strutting, 
growling, or dressing like Mussolini in overreaction to feline feel- 


ings of frustration and inferiority. Similarly, a cat will show exper- 
imental behavior abnormalities only if a relatively elemental drive, 
such as hunger, be frustrated or made internally conflictful. 


INTEGRATIVE FUNCTION OF THE CORTEX 


Certain similarities of disorganized behavior exist among the 
various mammals. These are undoubtedly linked with the cortex, 
which all mammals possess; for disorganization on a cortical level 
is directly reflected on the motor level. This can be seen in an 
experiment like the following,® in which a general breakdown of 


ordinary response systems is effected in animals and humans alike. 


The subject is placed in a 100m having several exits, all of which 


are locked except one. While the subject is learning the correct 
way of escape, he is mildly punished. In this situation the subject 
quickly learns the correct exit. On a subsequent trial, when punish- 
ment is made severe, he frequently becomes upset, excited, and acts 
blindly. He returns again and again to doors which have already 
been tried and found to be locked. Disorganization in this experi- 
ment results from what Murphy 6 terms “high tension.” “The ten- 
Sionslevel has become kop NEN that the decision process itself is 
seriously impeded.” The simultaneous disruption of many motor- 
response patterns produced in this Epeng is related to dis- 
organization on a cortical level. Tt is similar to the motor breakdown 
that ensues when any organism is thrown into a state of panic. 


In panic there is 

within, from all over within . . . nothing 
z the elaboration of sentience . . . a tend- 
actically no movement of the skele- 


a ghastly sensation from 
remotely like reasoning © 
ency to random activity; but pr 
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tal system because it is inhibited by diffusion of stimulus and con- 
tradictory motor impulses.’ 


the cortex plays an in- 
creasingly important integrative role. The disorganization of be- 


havior changes Correspondingly in character. In the lower forms the 
or disorganized responses 
involve simple sign situations and elementary biological drives. 


echanisms or linguistic dis- 


experience examples of 
of behavior in social situations. The first reaction 


of a student as he looks at a difficult examination į 


nder competitive 
nt. “One rushes 
Instead of holding the 

icture is re- 
quired.” 9 A similar set of reacti 3 iy oa 


behavior were evide: 
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intellectual task. In itself this time limitation did not result in dis- 
organized behavior. It did so only when the subject’s self-concep- 
tions were disturbed by the possibility and fear of failure. 

The importance of verbal behavior in producing, preventing, and 
eliminating disorganization on a motor level has been convincingly 
demonstrated in experiments performed by Luria." Subjects were 
required to respond to a word stimulus by simultaneously speaking 
a word and pressing a bulb with the right hand. Movements of the 
left hand were also recorded without the subjects’ knowledge. The 
responses of subjects ranged from extremely disorganized to those 
that were well organized. Well-organized people were character- 
ized by synchronization of speech and motor responses, regularity, 
and so on. Disorganized persons exhibited general lack of co-ordina- 
tion. “Every excitation . . . at once passes over without any ob- 
struction to the motor sphere.” Luria believes that in the case of 
the organized responses, the various requirements of the task are 
kept at the cortical level until the appropriate motor responses are 
integrated. 

He found, as one would expect, that this regulatory activity 
works least effectively in children and in the feebleminded, and 
when normal adults are fatigued, or when the task they are re- 


quired to perform is extremely difficult. 


DISORGANIZED BEHAVIOR AND NEUROTICISM 


Disorganized human behavior may or may not take the form of 
neuroticism. Neurotic behavior is a relatively permanent kind of 
tain characteristic features; as is indicated 
by the psychiatrist’s reference to “neurotic character structure.” 
The latter represents an individual’s adaptation to the problems 
that beset him. A neurosis may perhaps be called an attempt to 
avoid disorganization. It is something like an organized form of 


disorganization. 


disorganization with cer 
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The behavior of ordinary non-neurotic persons may become dis- 
organized either temporarily, or for long periods of time, without 
the appearance of genuine neuroticism. Thus, the housewife who is 
called upon to prepare a meal in an unfamiliar kitchen finds herself 
disorganized by the unfamiliar surroundings. Likewise, there is 
only a superficial resemblance between neuroticism and the rela- 
tively long-range disruption of behavior brought about by such 
experiences as migration to a strange country, invasion by a foreign 
power, imprisonment, losing one’s job, and the like. 


INTERFERING BEHAVIOR SYSTEMS 


Behavior is integrated when specific responses have become 
organized into systems. This means that a given specific response 
may at different times be a part of different patterns of response. 
For example, some of the same muscle contractions are involved 
in playing golf, taking a walk, going hunting, and marching. As 
Angyal *? has aptly remarked, the same act may have “multiple 
functions.” When a response is induced in a system it functions 
in definite ways within that system. Thus, in learning to clean a 
gun a person makes new combinations of responses, arranging them 
in an appropriate sequence to accomplish the desired result. 

Viewed in this manner, disorganization is the pa 
se systems, 


their training period 


The disintegration of response systems is connected with the fact 


Ñ 
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that systems may interfere with one another. To take a very simple 
illustration on the motor level, let the reader attempt to move one 
hand in a circle parallel to the ground at the same time that he 
moves the other up and down in a vertical line. A more complex 
example is that of a woman who loves to eat rich pastry and who 
also wishes to keep a slim figure. 

Behavior systems may interfere with one another in a number 
of ways. A single dominant system may, for example, simply inhibit 
all other activity. The reaction of extreme fear is an example of 
this. Another type of interference may occur when two response 
patterns are of about equal intensity. In this case, each may intrude 
upon and interfere with the other. Or the interference may be be- 
tween two systems of unequal dominance with the minor one exer- 
cising a sort of harassing or heckling effect upon the dominant 
pattern. The dominant activity may be carried out only with an 
effort and is likely to produce fatigue. Anyone who has had to 
force himself to do something will recognize that the task cost him 


special effort. 
SOCIAL BASES OF DISORGANIZATION 


We have noted that human behavior is symbolically integrated; 
hence disturbances on the symbolic level create disturbances on the 
motor level. Since the possession of given language symbols is de- 
pendent upon one’s participation in specific social groups, it fol- 
lows that the genesis and development of disorganization is con- 
nected with participation in groups- The structure of personality 


arises within a social matrix and its maintenance depends in part 


upon the existence of favorable external conditions. The way 


people organize or fail to organize their lives reflects to a consider- 
able degree conditions within the social order that includes them. 


The conflict and competition, the heterogeneous groups and value 
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systems, the inconsistency of the mores, all may be reflected within 
the person. Troubles which appear purely personal turn out to be 
social in origin. Personality disorganization is to a considerable 
extent the consequence of social disorganization. 

Psychiatrically oriented investigators tend to equate disorganized 
behavior with neurotic behavior without realizing that neuroticism 
is only one type of disorganization. The sources of disorganization 
are usually traced to childhood experiences within the family 
group, with little emphasis upon later experiences and upon groups 
other than the family. The social scientist emphasizes that dis- 
organized behavior includes more than neuroticism, that it may 
have its sources in a great many types of social situations, including 
the family group. He notes, too, that disorganization may develop 
at any time in the individual’s life. 

Conflicting behavioral patterns or roles, when they are taken 
over and incorporated within the individual, become focal sources 
of trouble. This is particularly so when the roles involved are cen- 
tral to the person’s integration. Luria’s experiments 13 
provide excellent examples of how disorganized be 
induced in a subject by asking him to play a role 
conflict with his conception of himself. In one e 
suggested the following to an hypnotized subject: 

You are in 


with hypnosis 
havior may be 
that is in sharp 
xperiment Luria 


When the. hypnotized subj 


ect was awakened, he h 
had happened during the e had forgot what 


hypnotic trance, but various motor and 
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psychological tests showed that his responses were disturbed and 
disorganized. 


CONFLICTING ROLES 

That our society is not homogeneous means that persons are 
often called upon to play incompatible roles, or are compelled to 
choose between two roles, both of which they would like to play. 
The student can, no doubt, give his own illustrations of conflicting 
requirements and choices which are imposed upon him. An in- 
stance which has been documented in sociological literature is the 


conflict between the roles of housewife and career woman. Many 


women would like to be both but choose one, with a consequent 


CONELICTING STUDENT ROLES 


ROLE 2 


ROLE 1 


Expectations of one’s col- Parental expectations: good 
lege friends: good joe, grades, conscientiousstudy, 
i writing home regularly, 


patties, campus Politics, 
fraternity affairs, dating, 
athletics, out with the 
boys, etc. 


spending money carefully, 
preparing for future occu- 
pation, etc. 


flict. Other women combine the roles and 
trying to reconcile behavior sys- 


tible with each other.** 


residue of doubt and con 
often suffer the consequences of 
tems which are not entirely comp? 
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Gouldner?° has pointed out that a “progressive” labor leader 
often has difficulty reconciling the demands made upon him by 
his occupational duties with those made upon him by his wife. 
His role demands long hours, identification with the workers, and 
working for ideals rather than for personal advancement. In his 
tole as husband the labor leader is expected to provide a comfort- 
able middle-class living for his family and to devote a reasonable 
Proportion of his time to his family. If his wife is a union member 
herself and continues to take an active interest in. union affairs, the 
conflicts in her husband’s roles will be lessened. As Gouldner states: 


For the most part, however, intermarriage among union members, 
merely retards the wife’s Propensity to function as a “transmission 
belt” for the dominant [middle-class] social yalues.2° 


Conflicting roles on a wider scale may be illustrated by Lynd’s 
summary `" of major alternative goals in American life: 


theory” 


between being loyal and “looking out for Number One”; between 


Pong g human; between being democratic and 
getting to know the right people.” 


UNCO-ORDINATED ROLES 
Roles ‘are always 
involves the expected res 


oniw eh eonseso to conform to expectations. 
Social disorganization is said to exist when this lack of co-ordina- 
tion of roles becomes general throughout society. Expectations con- 


and “wrong in practice”; between change and stability; - 
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cerning the probable responses to one’s behavior constitute the 
links that bind roles together to form social structures. 

Confusion or lack of co-ordination among the roles that make up 
a social structure inevitably results in considerable individual con- 
fusion. Thus, marital friction in America often reflects the conflict- 
ing expectations of husbands and wives owing to the changed 
functions of the family, new methods of training children, changes 
in sex mores, the shifting status of women, and so on. A patriarchal 
husband requires a wife who will play the appropriate counter-role 
of submissive homemaker and will be mismated with a wife who 
has equalitarian ideas. Conversely, a submissive woman who likes 
to feel protected, guided, and dominated will be mismatched with 
a husband who expects her to be an equal partner in marriage. 
The poor articulation of roles in these examples illustrates the 
kinds of unco-ordination that are common in complex societies. 


LOSS OF FUNCTION 


In complex societies many persons are prevented from engaging 
in activities which seem meaningful for them. The resulting dis- 
in restlessness, bafllement, depression, 


organization is manifested 
and in active though erratic 


boredom, irritability, resentment, 
attempts to regain a sense of belonging. 
The loss of functions of the aged in our society is a striking ex- 


ample. In old and even middle age, persons often find themselves 


stripped of practically all their important roles. This loss of function 


sometimes produces profound apathy and melancholy and may 
even have harmful effects upon the person’s health. In some 
societies elderly people continue to play vital roles, as heads and 
advisors of large families, as ruling elders, and as repositories of 
accumulated wisdom. In modern urban America, old people do not 
ordinarily fulfill any of these functions. Since the American male 


attaches great importance to his occupation, voluntary or involun- 
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tary retirement from active remunerative employment often de- 
prives him of vital props to his self-esteem. The recent popular 
interest in the problems of the aged has given us a new field of 
study called gerontics: it reflects both the increasing average age of 
our American population and growing recognition of the generally 
unenviable position of elderly people in our society. 

Another instance of significant loss of function is the loss of the 
parental role in the case of persons who derive fundamental satis- 
factions from it. This is particularly apparent in the behavior of 
many middle-aged urban middle-class mothers, Their children, 
usually few in number, are grown up and relatively independent. 
The drudgery and satisfaction of child-bearing and child-rearing 
are largely over. Their husbands are away at work most of the time. 
There is either relatively little housework to be done, or there are 
servants available to do it. As a consequence of this situation, many 
well-educated, capable women exhibit signs of restlessness, irrita- 
bility, and boredom. 

Loss of function may also ensue when persons move from one 
society to another, provided there is little or no 


past roles and past status, He esca 
lost his functio; 


n in the present. 
BARRIERS TO CLASS MOBILITY 


In an open class system many people aim for }j 
the ladder of success. The way is supposed to be 


gardless of race, color, or creed, Hence, there js 


gher rungs on 
open to all, re- 


bound to be a 
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considerable disparity between aspiration and achievement. The 
competitive, open class system of the United States promotes ambi- 
tion, and thereby intensifies frustrations and discontent on the 
part of those who do not make the grade. A closed class system, 
which circumscribes the ambitions of its members, does not promote 
the same failures and frustrations. 

The mythology of American life holds that anyone who works 
hard and applies his energies will ultimately be recognized and 
rewarded in proportion to ability and merit. Despite that only a few 
reach the pinnacle of success, and disregarding the almost insuper- 
able barriers to upward mobility faced by some sections of the 
population because of race, color, or creed, the American credo 
still insists that any one can get to the top if he “has the right 
stuff.” 

All sorts of propaganda and advertising devices operate to raise 
the level of aspiration and to multiply the probabilities of frustra- 
tion. We are constantly urged to buy more and better goods, to 
drive new automobiles rather than old, to buy life insurance, to 
invest, to save, to spend. The motion pictures daily present alluring 
pictures of happy, adventurous, well-dressed, opulent, and success- 
ful people to millions of aspiring lower- and middle-class Ameri- 
cans. The propaganda and advertising media aid in intensifying 
our efforts to improve ourselves, to elevate ourselves, to increase 
our incomes, and to expand our standards of living. The higher 
a person’s ambitions, the greater the probability of discrepancy 
between hope and accomplishments. 

Experimental work on levels of aspiration indicates that people 
change their aspirations in accordance with their accomplishments. 
The individual’s goals may be differentiated into (a) those he 
wishes he could attain, Çb) those he realistically expects to attain, 
and (c) the more modest ones to which he can easily reconcile him- 
self. In concrete terms, these points may be illustrated by showing 
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that a B student in college dreams of making straight A’s, expects 
to make B’s, but is able to reconcile himself to an occasional C. If 
he drops below this level he is likely to protest and to be disturbed. 
He may assert that he has been the victim of injustice or unfair 
treatment. If a student’s grades drop sharply when he goes from 
high school to college, for example, he is likely to change his aspira- 
tions accordingly. Conversely, if they rise, as frequently occurred 
with veterans who resumed their studies after several years in the 
army, he quickly redefines his goals upward. The C minus, which 
may formerly have been quite satisfactory, now becomes an unex- 
pected failure. 

Similar considerations apply to income level and social status. 
Upward adjustment is easier and pleasanter than downward ad- 
justment. Persons on the lowest income levels aspire to the next 
higher brackets, and imagine that if they earned $5,000 a year most 
of their troubles would end; while persons on the highest economic 
levels look upon a reduction to $5,000 a year as a great personal 
disaster. It is often necessary to scale one’s goals downward. Many 
young men had to do this when they left the army. During periods 
of deflation and depression, large segments of the population are 
ee to make drastic and painful adjustments of this kind. 
R 3 ours, dominated by pecuniary values, the in- 
P EN iaeano his personal worth are profoundly affected by 

e leve of his income and the prestige of his occupation. His con- 
ception of the social order is strongly colored by his position in it. 
If it is high, if he has wealth and possessions, and if he is moving 
upward on the scale or at least maintaining a high position, he is 
likely to feel contented with the social-economic pA to 
wit nhl mes Gace a ees ee 

i isms or expressions of discontent by 
persons not so well situated as himself may strike him as threats 
to his security, as dangerous and subversive doctrines 
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.Personal disorganization may follow as a consequence of not 
doing so well as one had hoped, or of having to scale one’s social 
and economic aspirations downward in connection with loss or re- 
duction of income. When a broad section of the population is thus 
affected by loss of confidence in the societal status quo, criticisms 
of the established order and demands for social change may, as we 
shall see in a later chapter, lead to the growth of reform or revolu- 


tionary movements. 


THE COLLAPSE OF SOCIAL WORLDS 


Much demoralization and disorganization occur when the social 
structure of a country changes rapidly and extensively. The recent 
war provides many illustrations of such wholesale disorganization. 
Countless Europeans lost their stable anchorage points. Families 
were broken up, dispersed, or destroyed. Homes, schools, museums, 
and libraries disappeared. Persons displaced by ‘the war returned 
to their communities to find that the people, occupations, institu- 
tions, and even the physical landmarks around which their former 
centered, were gone. In such cases, 
one may very appropriately speak of the collapse of social worlds. 


The shock of these experiences produced different effects in 
some, the tragedy was overwhelming and 


different persons. For 
irretrievable, producing apathy, indifference, or despair. Some 
. Others no doubt will 


sought new occupations and renewed faiths 
live the remainder of their lives in nostalgic memory of the past. 
Still others have sought refuge in foreign countries. 

The Nazi occupation of European countries drove many people 
who felt that a Nazi social order was intolerable, to despair and 
suicide. To some Austrians the Nazi occupation represented an 
irrevocable doom. The wave of suicides was a symptom of their 
despair. The journalist, Gedye, Wtote from Austria at the time: 


ambitions and purposes had 
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It is quite impossible to convey to anyone outside Austria in how 
matter-of-fact a way the Jews of Austria to-day refer to this way 
out of their agony. . . . Jewish friends spoke to one of their 
intention to commit suicide with no more emotion than they had 
formerly talked of making an hour’s journey by train . . . it is 
impossible . . . to imagine what it means for one-sixth of the pop- 
ulation of Vienna to be made pariahs over-night, deprived of all 
civil rights, including the right to retain property large or small, 
the right to be employed or to give employment, to exercise a pro- 
fession, to enter restaurants, cafés, bathing beaches, baths or public 
parks, to be faced daily and hourly, without hope of relief, with 
the foulest insults which ingenious and vicious minds can devise, 
to be liable always to be turned over-night out of house and home, 
and at any hour of every day and every night to arrest without the 
pretense of a charge or hope of a definite sentence, however heavy 
—and with all this to find every country in the world selfishly clos- 
ing its frontiers to you when, after being plundered of your last 
farthing, you seek to escape. For most of the non-Jewish victims 
of the Nazis, many of whom are now sharing the punishment of 
the Jews, there is a hope that one day the nightmare may pass. 
For the Jews there is none while the Nazis tule. 


At the close of the war, the counterpart of this phenomenon 
occurred as the Nazi leaders, in their turn, saw their world falling 
about them. Durkheim?® has described this type of suicide as 

anomic suicide.” He contrasted it with another type of suicide 
which he called “altruistic.” Rather than representing despair and 
reflecting group disorganization, this “altruistic” kind of self- 
destruction indicates a high degree of social integration. The 
Japanese practice of hara-kiri is an example, as is the Indian custom 


of suttee, and the former European military tradition which led 
defeated generals to “fall upon their swords.” 
There are, of course, catastr 


ophes other than th ş 
war that result in widespread f ose attending 


: eelings that the moral and social 
bases of existence have collapsed. Severe depressions and inflations 
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deprive populations of stable economic and moral reference points 
and are accompanied by the usual signs of disorganized behavior. 
Personal disasters of various kinds may produce similar effects. 


DEPRIVATION SITUATIONS 


Human responses to deprivation of fundamental needs such as 
those for food, shelter, warmth, and sexual expression furnish ex- 
cellent examples of ways in which the exaggeration of one set of 
responses may interfere with or lead to the disintegration of others. 
The individual who becomes preoccupied with securing something 
he is deprived of tends to subordinate other activities to this end. 
If the deprivation is severe and prolonged, pathological forms of 
behavior and substitute satisfactions may appear, and the person 
may even lose or violate his moral, aesthetic, and ethical standards. 
As Sherif 2° has said of the person in a deprivation situation: “His 


perceptions, memories, imagination, and, if circumstances permit, 


his actions are colored accordingly.” 

A recent experimental study of the starvation of human subjects 
has documented these effects.*? Thirty-six men who volunteered 
for the experiment were placed on an inadequate diet for six 
months and carefully observed. All of the subjects were in good 
health, between the ages of twenty and thirty-three, and of more 
than average intelligence. During the course of the experiment the 
subjects lost interest in music, recreation, intellectual matters, and 
in anything not connected with food. All of them knew in advance 
the purposes of the experiment, but in spite of this some resorted 
to theft to increase their supplies of food. Day dreaming about 
food tended to interfere with every other activity. The subjects lost 
interest in sex. In some instances, former attachments completely 
collapsed. 

Information concerning other deprivation situations, such as 
sexual frustration, imprisonment, and concentration and detention 
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camps, confirms this general picture. In the case of hunger the 
assessment of effects is complicated by the physical deterioration 
brought about by semi-starvation. However, somewhat similar 
effects often occur among prisoners in penitentiaries who are de- 
prived of their freedom although given adequate quantities of 
food. The prisoner's perspectives often become narrowed down and 
focused upon certain limited matters in much the same exclusive 
way that the hungry man concentrates on food. Thus, the prisoner 
may spend his time devising schemes for getting himself released; 
he may brood over real or fancied injustices; or he may nourish 
bitter hatreds. The effects of sexual deprivation follow the same 
general pattern, to the extent that prisoners’ heterosexual patterns 


of behavior sometimes break down and change to homosexual 
patterns. 


FAILURE IN BASIC ROLES 


Severe disorganization of behavior is brought about when a per 
son conceives that he has failed in a basic role. This is equivalent 
to saying that he assumes certain activities to be so important that 
if he fails in performing them, he believes himself a failure as a 
human being. 

Among the more important types of failure are those which cast 
fundamental doubt upon one’s worth as a man or woman. The 
point may be illustrated by the behavior of an American soldier 
who believed his genitals had been shot away, although actually 
they were only slightly and temporarily injured. The man “went 
to pieces.” While he was unconscious, the doctors treated and 
bandaged him. When he regained consciousness he looked down 
at his bandaged pelvic region and, still assuming that his manhood 
was irrevocably lost, went “berserk” again. The bandages had to 
be temporarily removed before the patient could be calmed down 
again. Commoner and milder illustrations of masculinity failure 
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are the reactions of men when they realize that they are sterile. 
If a man defines his inability to have children merely as a medical 
matter, his status is not much involved. But if he conceives of 
this inability as a reflection upon his prowess as a male, upon his 
essential masculinity, he is likely to exhibit many signs of what 
has been loosely termed “ego breakdown.” 

In the Western world, conceptions of masculinity are also or- 
ganized around occupational status. Hence, the loss of employ- 
ment represents a severe blow to men who are not accustomed 
to being unemployed. The following case history, taken from 
Angell’s study ?? of American families during the 1929-1933 depres- 
sion, describes the responses of a male to his continued unemploy- 
ment: 

He is unable to face what he con- 
himself a failure. His inadequacy 
stands revealed to himself. . - - Without his shield of a good job 
he cannot face the rest of the world. . . . Very often he talks 
deprecatingly of himself. Sometimes he will sit for hours and do 
nothing but stare. He lacks initiative of any sort. He hates activity 
of any kind, hates to look for work. . . . One feels a tension, a 


conflict, a strain when he is about. Sometimes when this strain is 


too great he “goes to pieces” in a most pitiable, horrible way. All 
his inhibitions, his restraints, are lifted and he reveals all his hurts, 


his disappointments, frustrations—till it is more than others can 
bear. . . . He is now incapable of making the least decision for 


himself—for instance, to wear or not to wear a coat is a source of 


conflict. 


He has completely lost his role. 
siders exposure. He considers 


Lazarsfeld and Zeisl2* have described how an entire village can 


become apathetic, resigned, and vegetative when unemployment 


is chronic and general. 
most necessarily spreads to other asso- 


Failure in a basic role al 
ciated ones. Under certain conditions virtually all of an individual’s 


central roles may be involved. The experience of concentration- 
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camp victims is a case in point. The Nazis developed a series of 
techniques designed to humiliate, defile, and degrade their prisoners 
and to break down self-respect. Prisoners were required to do such 
things as to strike each other, to curse God, to declare their wives 
to be prostitutes, and to accuse themselves of vile actions. One of 
their victims, Bettelheim,24 kept a careful account of the progres- 
sive deterioration that resulted. He himself managed to escape the 
more extreme effects by virtue of focusing upon his study, thus 


maintaining, as he notes, his self-respect and his conception of 
himself as a scientist. 


vinced that their seizure was a mistake. They resented being 
treated like ordinary criminals. After some time, when they real- 
ized the actual situation, “they disintegrated.” Suicides charac- 
terized this group. They lost their middle-class sense of propriety 
and self-respect, Upper-class people were generally unable to ac- 
cept the realities of the situation and assumed that they would soon 
r importance or prominence, 


grun effect of concentration-camp treat- 
ttelheim, was to break down “adult frames 
oner’s conception of himself as an adult 


ment, as described by Be 
of reference.” The pris 
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was gradually destroyed as he was cursed, slapped, and pushed 
around like a child. Inmates were compelled to do such things as 
to soil themselves, to obtain permission to eliminate, and to say 
“thou” to one another, which in German is used indiscriminately 
only among small children. They also felt debased by the per- 
formance of childish and senseless tasks, such as carrying heavy 
tocks from one place to another and back again. As a final conse- 
quence, many inmates internalized the values of the Gestapo. They 
began to use the vocabulary of the guards and later they applied 
some of the guards’ brutal techniques to one another. Prisoners 
imitated the dress of the Nazis, prided themselves on being as 
reations. “One of the games played by 


tough, and copied their rec 
the guards was to find out who could stand to be hit longest with- 
d by old prisoners.” *° 


out uttering a complaint. This game was copie 


ADJUSTMENTS TO CONFLICTS 


There are many ways of adapting oneself to social situations 
which produce disorganized behavior. It is convenient to classify 
these into two main types: (a) changing one’s environment and 
Œ) restructuring or redefining the situation. 

The first of these techniques is clear enough. It is often possible 
for a person to remove himself physically from some troublesome 
situations, The unco-ordinated marital situation may be solved by 


divorce; food deprivation may be handled by migration to another 


Country, and so on. 

r The second method invol ji 
renamin uping the 

aa aes os a of adjustment under the title 

of “rationalization.” That is what happens when psychiatrists Su 

ceed in getting their patients “to see things differently. r also 

happens in the course of everyday life as friends confide in each 


yes reaching some degree of integration 
elements of the situation. We 
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other, give each other advice, and, in general, change each other's 
perspectives concerning their own acts and roles. In this way they 
help one another over rough spots. Catharsis, or the talking out of 
one’s problems, often involves just such reconstructing or rational- 
izing. Conversion is another instance of the same process, When 
the convert “finds himself” or is “teborn,” old conflicts and prob- 
lems are likely to be resolved by the new point of view. 

The phenomenon of dissociation is a special instance of restruc- 
turing. It refers to the carrying out of potentially conflicting lines 
of conduct without permitting them to come into actual conflict. 
This is achieved, it is sometimes said, by keeping them apart in 
“logic-tight compartments’—which means either (a) that the in- 
compatible elements of the systems are not perceived by the person, 
or (b) that a satisfactory rationalization of some kind is created 
to account for the incompatibility. A standard example of the first 
kind is the devout businessman who does not see any elements of 
conflict between business and Christian ethics. An example of the 
second kind of adjustment is the orthodox Jewish people who 
live in predominantly Gentile communities where it is difficult for 
them to keep up the Practices of their faith. At first, they experi- 
ence some feelings of guilt and emotional disturbance but eventu- 
ally they solve their problems by such rationalizations as: “To be 
successful I have to live like other people”; or “It is hard to be 
orthodox in a Gentile community and I a 

A common example of dissociation oc 
ee married soldiers engaged in illicit 
ing subjectively” loyal to their wives. Departures from strict mari- 


tal fidelity were Tationalized in terms of a dichotomy between sex 
and marriage. As one observer has phrased it; 27 


. ++ They would talk to me for hours about their wives, their 


families if they had any, and their plans for the future of their 
family. Frequently, however, the morning after one of these talks, 


m no martyr.” 
curred during the recent 
sex affairs while remain- 


ae 
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they would tell me in jocose fashion about some gal they had slept 
with the night before. There was no embarrassment about such 
confessions and probably a few hours later they would be telling 
me again how much they loved their wives. The explanation, I 
am sure, lies in the complete dissociation in the minds of these 
particular soldiers between their wives and families, on the one 
hand, and the necessity of relieving their glandular pressures on 
the other. In their eyes, there is no connection between these two 


things. 


Complex human response patterns develop within and depend 
upon the social environment. Consequently, they may become dis- 
organized through the operation of pressures, external to the in- 
dividual, which originate within group life. Disorganized behavior 
may take a number of forms—of which neuroticism is only one. 


Conflicting and unco-ordinated roles, the collapse of social worlds, 


deprivation, and failure in basic roles have been considered as il- 


lustrations of the manner in which individual disorganization may 
reflect external social conditions. We have noted, too, that indi- 
viduals may successfully adapt themselves to disharmonious fea- 
tures of their social environment by (a) changing that environment 
or escaping from it, or Cb) by redefining the situation in such a way 
as to neutralize its disorganizing influence. 


MATERIALS FOR DISCUSSION 


“A very great part of the mischiefs that vex this world arises 


from words.”—E. Burke. 


“It is significant that Lazarsfeld found in [her] study of Marien- 
thal that the women’s world had been disrupted less than the men’s 
world by unemployment: the men, cut adrift from their usual 
routine, lost much of their sense of time and dawdled helplessly 
and dully about the streets; while in the homes the women’s world 
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remained largely intact and the round of cooking, housecleaning, 
and mending became, if anything, more absorbing.”—R. Lynd. 


“People actually die when ‘bewitched’ in many . . . societies 
- . . A number of authenticated cases of ‘voodoo death’ were care- 
fully studied . . . Excessive discharges of adrenalin floods the 
body, causing increased blood pressure and restriction of blood 
circulation through constriction of the blood vessels. If this state 
continues it eventually causes death.”—J. Bennett and M. Tumin. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


Deviant Behavior 


WE HAVE SEEN, in our previous discussion, how cultural factors 
condition the integration of human responses and the building up 
of complex behavior systems. We have also noted that interferences 
and disorders in these systems may arise from various types of social 
situations. Now we turn to the deviant persons in all societies who 
fail to become socialized, who lose their contacts with so-called 
normal people, or who depart from the established and sanctioned 
way of behaving. 

The behavior of these people has been variously labeled as 
“pathological,” “abnormal,” “deviant,” “queer,” “insane,” and sO 
on. This chapter should not be construed as an attempt to describe 
and explain in detail the various forms of this kind of behavior. 
We shall concentrate instead on the simpler an 
indicating how man’s 
behavior and what ju 


d narrower task of 
participation in group life influences deviant 
dgments are passed upon it, 


SUBNORMAL BEHAVIOR 


The terms “feeblemindedness” and “mental deficiency” indicate 
in a crude way that certain persons are subnormal because they are 
356 
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below par in general intelligence. Although the scores of subnormal 
people on various types of I.Q. tests are not identical, it is still pos- 
sible to make a rough distinction between normality and sub- 
normality. 


Classification 1.Q. Scores 
Dullness: not usually classified as feeble- 
mindedness. 80-90 
Borderline deficiency: sometimes classified 
as dullness and often as feeblemindedness. 70-80 
Subnormality. Below 70 


In recent years students have broadened the concept of sub- 
normality to include social as well as intellectual deficiencies. Thus 
Doll? notes that the subnormal person is “(a) socially insufficient 
because of (b) subnormal intelligence, Cc) existing at an early 
age. . . . Social insufficiency is the symptom and developmental 
deficiency the cause.” Intellectual development may be halted by 
constitutional deficiency or defect; the stoppage may occur at any- 
time from the pre-natal period until early adolescence. Develop- 
mental blockage may be hereditary; it may be due to disease, to pre- 
or post-natal accident, to birth complications, or similar conditions. 
The label “mentally deficient” refers therefore to a very hetero- 
geneous group of persons having little in common except the three 
characteristics listed by Doll. 

Subnormal persons are generally classified into three groups ac- 
cording to ascending intelligence and social sufficiency: idiot, im- 
becile, and moron. The lowest type, idiots, do not learn even the 
simplest occupational tasks. They cannot take care of their own 
ordinary physical needs or protect themselves from ordinary dangers. 
Their mental insufficiency is so marked that they are incapable 
of the simplest forms of speech. They may be viewed as “isolated 
men” who, though surrounded by socialized humans, are unso- 
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cialized. Lacking the biological equipment necessary to grasp 
language, they are consequently completely outside the working 
framework of society, except in the sense that they are fed, clothed, 
housed, and otherwise cared for. Idiots have been appropriately 
described as vegetative. 

There are no sharp dividing lines among idiots, imbeciles, and 
morons. The terms are simply convenient labels for indicating ap- 
proximate degrees of social and intellectual deficiencies. Imbeciles 
can be trained to care for themselves, to protect themselves from 
danger, and, under supervision, to handle simple tasks. They learn 
simple forms of speech but show a marked poverty of ideas. That 
they must be institutionalized or carefully supervised suggests that 
they fail to grasp the more complex meanings implicit in ordinary 
social situations. The imbecile, for example, cannot be expected to 
understand such intricacies of role-playing as are involved in mari- 
tal relations. However, the highest grade of the feebleminded, 
morons, can, if properly taught and trained, sometimes live rela- 
tively normal lives, 

Feeblemindedness illustrates the effects of biological inadequa- 
cies upon social behavior. The greater such insufficiency, the more 
pronounced is the lack of socialization. Future studies of subnormal 
persons will doubtless provide a more complete description of the 
modes of thought which characterize them. An interesting recent 
inquiry along these lines has been made by Werner.‘ He studied 
two To of mentally retarded children, one group being more 
EE the other. The children were shown a screen on 

were four holes and they were told that the holes were 
numbered 1, 2, 3, 4. The investigator then pointed to the holes in 
a given order, for example, 1, 3, 2, 4, or 4, 2, 1, 3, and the children 
were asked to repeat the process. The more retarded children suc- 
ceeded more often on this test than they did on another in which 
the holes were lighted up in various sequences. The less retarded 
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children did better on the second test than on the first. Werner 
explains these results on the grounds that perception in the lower 
group is more personal and concrete, and that it becomes impersonal 
and abstract with increasing mental ability. 


PSYCHOTIC BEHAVIOR 


All psychotics engage in some form of bizarre, peculiar, unusual, 
or annoying behavior. Most of them exhibit traits which are detri- 
mental or dangerous to themselves or others, involving disorienta- 

_tion, confusion, suicidal or homicidal tendencies, and other gross 
inabilities at self-management. Disturbance of emotion, thought, 
and social relations are usual; and speech subnormalities, memory 
defects, and motor disorders are common. Other prominent symp- 
toms are delusions, mental confusion, depression, disorientation, 
hallucinations, destructiveness, apathy, elation, stupor, etc. 

From the standpoint of the social psychologist, the chief charac- 
teristic of psychoses is that they involve serious impairment or com- 
plete breakdown of the basic mechanisms of communication. Be- 
cause of this disorder, the psychotic individual is generally isolated 
from the society of his fellows. He is not only unable to communi- 
cate effectively or to form social groups with other psychotics, but 
he is also largely beyond the reach of normal persons who seek 
to establish verbal contact with him. In contrast to feebleminded 
persons, who are unsocialized or incompletely socialized, psychotics 
may be described as desocialized. They are people who were once 


relatively normal and who no longer are. 
Social criteria are crucial in defining feeblemindedness and 


psychoses, for psychoses presuppose prior normality and infants are 


never called psychotics. The infant born with a serious cerebral 
defect is appropriately designated as defective or feebleminded if 


the defect prevents him from learning a language and from de- 
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veloping the complex mental abilities that are taken for granted 
in ordinary normal persons. If a similar structural defect of the 
brain appears later in life, after the individual has learned a lan- 
guage and become socialized, it produces an organic psychosis. The 
defect in the latter case leads to behavioral symptoms, such as lan- 
guage disorders and delusions, which do not appear in individuals 
who are feebleminded from birth. A cerebral defect in later life 
brings about a breakdown of mental functions and communica- 
tion; in the infant, it simply prevents mental functions and com- 
munication from developing. 

The psychotic individual has learned the fundamental symbolic 
devices in use in his society, and for a time has used them in the 
standard manner. The onset of the psychotic condition is marked 
by his eccentric use of words and by other overt behavior of a dis- 
organized kind. These symptoms indicate that the internal sym- 
bolic processes by means of which ordinary adults control their 
behavior are not functioning smoothly. If severe deterioration oc- 
curs, virtually all communication ceases and the higher mental 
functions disintegrate. The principal difference between the ex- 
tremely deteriorated psychotic and the feebleminded person is that 
the former was once relatively normal. 

In most cases, however, the psychotic continues to use language. 
He talks, but he does not talk like other people. The meanings 
which he seems to attach to words are private and unshared rather 
than public and shared. His talk has the characteristics of “double 
talk.” The listener who is unaware of the psychotic condition may 
for a time Struggle to follow the apparent trend of the person’s re- 
marks, but as absurdities multiply he realizes that there is some- 
thing wrong. No longer able to tegard the psychotic’s words as 


symbols, he responds to them as mere signs or symptoms of a mental 
disorder. 
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THE ORGANIC PSYCHOSES 


Psychoses with definite and known organic bases are termed 
“organic,” in contrast to the “functional” psychoses, which have no 
definite organic bases that have yet been discovered. In organic 
psychoses the varied psychological manifestations are symptoms 
rather than underlying causative factors. The disorders may there- 
fore be described as fundamentally organic with symbolic symptoms 
as secondary features. Therapy must necessarily be medical rather 
than psychological. The progress of neuro-syphilis, for example, 
cannot be arrested by psychoanalyzing the patient. 

Organic psychoses are produced by a wide variety of conditions. 
Infection and intoxication are common sources. Thus, when syphi- 
lis invades the central nervous system, as it does in perhaps five per- 
cent of the cases, paresis sets in. The symptoms of paresis may take 
various forms, some of which resemble those of other types of 
mental disease. If the disease is not checked, the deterioration of 
all mental functions continues until it is complete and ends in 
death. 

Alcoholic psychoses, derived from intoxication, are of two princi- 
pal types: temporary and permanent. Delirium tremens” is the 
temporary type; if the patient successfully passes through the im- 
mediate period of alcohol withdrawal, he recovers normality. The 
permanent psychosis resulting from the aerate of tissue 
through long-continued abuse of alcohol is called Korsakow’s 
psychosis.” Psychotic conditions may also be brought about, either 
temporarily or permanently, by sleeping sickness, the use of drugs, 
or by disturbances in the cerebral circulatory system due to cerebral 
embolism (blood clot), or hardening of the arteries (cerebral 
arteriosclerosis). Other types of organic psychoses may follow from 
injury or accident, from disturbances of metabolism, nutrition, or 


endocrine function, and from brain tumors. 
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The types we have mentioned by no means cover the entire field, 
and they have been presented primarily as illustrations. From the 
point of view of the social psychologist, the organic psychoses are 
of interest mainly as illustrations of desocialization through dis- 
orders and injuries to the central nervous system. 


THE FUNCTIONAL PSYCHOSES 


The existing categories of the functional psychoses do not repre- 
sent a genuine classification of separate diseases, but merely of 
symptom complexes. This may be explained, in part, by the com- 
plexity and overlapping of symptoms. The specific category into 
which a given individual is placed often depends not on the pres- 
ence or absence of certain symptoms but on their relative promi- 
nence in the total clinical picture. It is therefore quite common 
for experts to diagnose the same patient differently without having 
recourse to any definitive way of settling the disagreement. The 
three major types of functional psychoses are manic-depressive, 
paranoia, and schizophrenia. 

Main Types. The dominant features of manic-depressive psy- 
chosis are violent emotional changes or cycles. In the manic phase 
the psychological processes speed along in high gear. The patient 
is over-active, over-exhilarated, over-talkative, and seems almost im- 
mune to fatigue, In the depressed stage, the situation is reversed. 
The patient is slow or depressed in all his reactions and deeply 
melancholic, 

The chief features of paranoia are systematic delusions of grand- 
eur or of persecution and misinterpretations of actual events to fit 


in with and support the delusion. The patient broods and fantasies 
about the i 
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drawing into his own inner world. There is considerable overlap- 
ping of symptoms between this type of psychosis and the paranoid 
type of schizophrenia. 

Schizophrenia is characterized by withdrawal from and loss of 
contact with the outside world. The schizophrene, typically, is 
almost exclusively wrapped up in his own inner world. As Page 
says:® “They are solitary individuals who rarely associate or con- 
verse with others. A group of patients may share the same ward 
for years and never exchange a word with-one another or learn the 
identity of their wardmates. Each is exclusively preoccupied with 
his own private world.” 

A striking illustration of the schizophrene’s isolation from the 
world of reality is the manner in which the heavy bombings of 
London during World War H failed to make any impression upon 
patients of this type in the wards of the London hospitals. Amid 
all the uproar and confusion they continued to be almost com- 
pletely engrossed in their own private ideas and delusions, just as 
they had been before. 

Schizophrenes often find highly fanciful meanings in the actions 
of other people. As their thought becomes disorganized, they may 
become certain that hypnotism is being practiced upon them, that 
the atmosphere is being poisoned, that their minds are being read, 
and that they are being controlled by sinister outside agencies. The 
patient sometimes believes that diabolical machines are being used 
upon him or that peculiar changes are occurring within his body. 


Preoccupation with sexual and re 


cinations are very frequent. Ther 
affection and hate, and other incongruous emotional reactions. The 


indifferent and apathetic. 


Jigious matters is common. Hallu- 
e may be unaccountable shifts in 


patient is often, but not always; 
The sub-types of schizophrenia are not too well distinguished 


from one another, and cannot be adequately described in a few 
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words. In terms of the predominant symptoms, Page € has differen- 
tiated them as follows: 


Simple—Characterized by apathy, indifference, shiftlessness, un- 
tidiness. 

Hebephrenia—Silly behavior, pleasing hallucinations, smiling and 
giggling in silly way and making of facial grimaces. Weird ideas. 
Speech confused. 

Catatonia—Often mute or negativistic. Rigid musculature. Impul- 
sive and stereotyped behavior. 7 

Paranoid—Persecutory ideas or delusions of grandeur. Hallucina- 


tion possible. Little general deterioration. Delusional somatic 
complaints. 


Theories of the Functional Psychoses. Some notion of the dis- 
agreement that exists concerning the etiology of the functional 


psychoses may be obtained from Cameron’s? brief summary of the 
theories of schizophrenia. He notes: 


Some writers have regarded schizophrenia as a form of regression. 
Piaget puts schizophrenic thought at a point somewhere between 
the ego-centric thought of the child and that of a normal intelligent 
adult. Freud described it as regression to infantile narcissism, and 
others have compared schizophrenic thought with that of primitive 
man. It has also been described as reduction in association tension, 
loss of thought initiative, intra-psychic ataxia, reduction in the 
tange of attention and in central control, agnosia and apraxia of 
thought, overdevelopment of inner inhibitions, regression to con- 
crete and perceptual thought from an abstract conceptual level, 
and as social disarticulation. Some writers believe that there is 
essential Psychological continuity from the normal to the clearly 
schizophrenic, while others believe that there is a definite chasm 


or break between them which can only be accounted for in terms 
of some organic disorder. 


It is often assumed that the functional psychoses are psycholog: 
cal in nature and origin. This point of view is by no means estab- 
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lished even though there is some evidence to support it. Many com- 
petent observers are convinced that the functional psychoses are 
fundamentally organic in character, but that the organic basis is of 
such a nature as to be undemonstrable by existing techniques. 

Although this controversy has not been settled, the burden of 
proof seems to rest with the “functionalists.” There has been a great 
deal of research on the physiological, structural, and biochemical 
conditions associated with the functional psychoses. Although deci- 
sive results have not been attained, differences of glandular func- 
tion, reduced physiological responsiveness to stimulants, and other 
physiological or biochemical differences between these psychotics 
and normal persons have frequently been noted. The results have 
strengthened the conviction of some scientists that a definite or- 
ganic basis of the functional psychoses will ultimately be discovered. 
It has led other scientists, however, to draw exactly the opposite 
conclusion. Recent successes in treating functional psychoses by 
brain surgery and shock therapy tend also to support the struc- 
tural or organic view, though they by no means prove it. The whole 
position of the functionalists is weakened by the circumstance that 
mental disorders, which were once believed to be psychogenic in 
origin, are now known to be organic, as for example, paresis. 

It is curious today to note that Boyle in 1826 attributed the high 
incidence of paresis among men to mental shock and excessive 


drinking. He also stated that its higher incidence among soldiers 


than among civilians was due to even more excessive drinking, to 


privations, and to the French soldiers’ great disappointment at the 
defeat of Napoleon. T. Kellogg in 1897 asserted that “civilization 
favors general paresis through the demands which it makes on 
physical and mental powers, competition, reckless and feverish 
pursuit of wealth and social position, overstudy, overwork, unhy- 


gienic modes of life, the massing of people in large cities.” 
According to the “ctructuralists,” the social and psychological 
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manifestations of a psychosis are merely symptoms. The function- 
alists, on the other hand, formulate theories of the origin of the 
functional psychoses which take these symptoms into account as 
causative factors. Thus, Cameron 8 has proposed that paranoia is 
due essentially to deficient role-playing. The individual develops 
persecutory ideas which grow into elaborate systems, because he 
cannot adequately communicate with others. He is unable to rid 
himself of his delusions or to correct them on ‘the basis of experience 
because the ideas are of such a nature as to preclude the possibility 
of self-correction. Every experience of the paranoiac, as he himself 
perceives it, reinforces his beliefs. The more elaborate the system 
becomes, the more difficult it is to change it. The paranoiac even- 
tually, according to Cameron, comes to live in an unreal world or 
“pseudo-community” of persecuting persons. Cameron’s statement 
may be regarded either as a theory of the causes of paranoia or as a 
mere description of the typical course of its symptoms. 

The structuralist and functionalist views generally rest upon a 
mind-body dualism. The funtionalists think in terms of a disem- 
bodied “psyche” influencing the “body.” The structuralists view 
the body as the only substantial reality and dismiss the “mind” as 
something spiritual and intangible. A non-dualistic vocabulary for 
the discussion of these problems is not available. 

However, an interesting non-dualistic approach to the problem 
of the functional psychoses has been presented by the French psy- 
chiatrist, Blondel.® Although his theory is unverified, it presents an 
interesting compromise between the extremes of the dualistic posi- 
tion, According to Blondel, the ordinary responses of an individual 
presuppose a background of internal stimuli arising from the vari- 
ous parts of the body and from normal physiological reactions. He 
calls these internal stimuli the “kinesthetic mass.” In the non- 
psychotic person these Processes are the setting within which the 
higher functions occur, The socialized individual responds to these 
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internal stimuli in terms of the categories provided by the society 
of which he is a member. Thus, people respond to certain types of 
internal stimulation by reporting: “I am hungry” or “My foot is 
asleep.” 

Blondel believes that in the psychotic this kinesthetic mass is dis- 
turbed so that he becomes aware of internal stimuli which cannot 
be taken care of with the usual labels. He develops the notion that 
curious and fantastic things are happening within him. When he 
attempts to describe his experiences to other people he finds that 
they do not understand him and hence regard his remarks as queer 
or crazy. Their response leads him to withdraw, and this in turn 
accentuates the break in communication. 

Finding himself rebuffed by others, the psychotic withdraws 
into his own private world but continues to attempt to adapt him- 
self verbally to his strange sensations. In his struggle to assimilate 
his essentially unique and unassimilable experiences, he builds up 
ideas which seem fantastic and senseless to others. The curious 
speech and distorted reasoning of the psychotic, as conceived by 
Blondel, is an attempted symbolic adaptation to an organic dis- 


turbance. The origin and nature of this organic disturbance are not 


accounted for by Blondel. Presumably, however, the disorder would 


be in the central nervous system, whatever its causes might be. 
Blondel’s theory, whether or not it will stand the test of verifica- 
tion, has interesting implications because it avoids the usual mind- 


body fallacy. Even if all the psychoses should tur out to have 
organic causes, the study of psychological symptoms would not be 
irrelevant to the study and understanding of psychotics. Blondel’s 
view suggests that all psychoses may be caused by (a) organic 
disturbances but that (b) the individual behaves adaptively to these 
disturbances. If this is true, the social psychologist may be expected 
to have especial interest in the adaptive behavior of psychotics 


rather than in the search for dubious psychogenic causes. 
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THE PSYCHONEUROSES 
TYPES 


The layman sometimes confuses psychoneuroses with psychoses, 
but they are by no means the same. Neuroses do not ordinarily 
become psychoses, or vice versa. The neurotic person is about as 
likely to become psychotic as is the normal person. In common 
parlance, the neurotic is peculiar but not insane. Page 1° has sum- 
marized some key differences between the two types of abnormal 


behavior. 


Psychoneuroses Psychoses 
Etiology Psychogenic and hereditary Hereditary, toxic, and neu- 
factors of considerable rological factors the de- 
importance; neurophysi- termining agents; psycho- 
cal and chemical factors genic factors may or may 
insignificant. not be important. 
General Speech and thought proc- Speech and thought proc 
Behavior esses fairly coherent and esses incoherent, bizarre 
logical; absence of delu- and irrational; mental 
sions, hallucinations, and confusion, delusions, and 
mental confusion. hallucinations common. 
Social Significance Rapport with reality and s- “Herd sense” and social 
of Symptoms cial group retained. Be- habits lost; behavior at 
havior in general con- odds with accepted stand- 
formity with accepted ards of society, 
standards of society. 
Self-management Capable of selfmanage- Incapable of self-manage- 


Psychiatrists have teache 
and types of neuroses, No 


ment; partially or com- 
pletely self - supporting; 
rarely suicidal. 


ment; often suicidal; com- 
Pulsory commitment to 2 
mental hospital or equiv- 
alent home care essential. 


d only rough agreement on the number 
classification as yet has universal accept- 


| 
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ance. One upon which there is fairly widespread agreement is the 
following, paraphrased from an article by Malamud.1+ 


1. Hysterias or conversion neuroses. Emotional conflicts are ex- 
pressed in the form of physical or mental symptoms. For exam- 
ple, a soldier may develop hysterical paralysis under combat 
conditions and be unable to move his legs even though no 
organic grounds for paralysis exist. He may recover the use of 
his limbs if he is told that he has been discharged from the 
army, that the war is over, that the hospital is on fire, or the like. 
Four types of conversion are generally recognized: (a) the crea- 
tion of physical symptoms where no signs of organic pathology 
can be found, as in the example above; (b) the exaggeration 
of organic symptoms or their persistence when the cause no 
longer exists; (c) the creation of organic pathology, as. for ex- 
ample, indigestion and stomach cramps; (d) the creation of 

that resemble those of the psychotic, as for 

oldier who has been withdrawn from com- 

s of exploding bombs and shells or re-enacts 


mental symptoms 
example when the s 
bat has hallucination 


a com ‘ience. 

2 iam aae or anankastic reactions. The individual engages 
in behavior or has ideas which appear to him to be beyond his 
control. These include (a) obsessions, (b) phobias or fears, and 

simple illustration of an obsession is a 

mark which keeps running through the 

individual's head to such an extent that he is unable to turn 

his attention undividedly to other matters. An instance of a 

phobia or morbid fear is provided by an e a ER of the 

authors, who worried constantly throughout many of his adoles- 
cent years that he would become insane. Compulsive acts may 
take many forms, such as constant washing of the hands or 


stepping on cracks in the sidewalk. = a 
3. Faulty Control of Emergency Reactions. nxiety, fatigue, insta 
bility, and sense of guilt or of inadequacy appear ri ake 
which do not warrant their occurrence. This may be contrasted 
with their appearance in those situations which actually call for 


their arousal. 


Cc) compulsive acts. A 
melody, a phrase, or a re 
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In every neurosis there are inner emotional conflicts and disturbed 
social relations. These are essential features, though their existence 
may not be recognized by the patients. 

Psychiatrists have suggested that neurotic behavior is an exag- 
geration of certain features of normal behavior. They conceive of a 
scale of behavior ranging from extrème neuroticism at one end to a 
complete absence of it on the other. Most normal persons would 
fall midway between the extremes, displaying neurotic symptoms 
in some situations and not in others. This view is supported by the 
fact that normal people exhibit neurotic-like reactions in crisis sit- 
uations and yet return to normal when the crisis is past. Many 
war-neuroses were of this character: when the soldier was no longer 
in physical danger, his neurotic symptoms often disappeared. 

Such a view is certainly more applicable to neurotic than to psy- 
chotic behavior. However, it should be taken as a suggestive hy- 
pothesis rather than as a proven fact. Clear-cut cases of neuroticism 
exhibit elaborately organized systems of response which are sharply 
different from those of the ordinary person. It is doubtful that these 


response systems are adequately characterized by calling them exag- 
gerations of normal response, 


ETIOLOGY 


There are two basic conceptions of the development of neuroses: 
one emphasizes Constitutional, the other environmental factors. The 
specific conditions stressed as explanations vary from one school of 
thought to another and sometimes conflict. To an outsider the 


explanations seem to be adhered to with a tenacity not justified by 
the evidence, 


Psychiatrists who emphasize environmental factors are prone to 
take people of their own socie 


ty and class as prototypes of people in 
general. Thus, some Psychiatrists consider that Jack of parental 
affection or harsh parental authoritarianism are the primary sources 


~~ 
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of neuroticism in children, without taking into account that such 
generalizations may be inapplicable to children in other societies or 
classes. Thus Green? has pointed out that although Polish- 


American children of the lower socio-economic classes do not have 


close ties of affection with their parents and endure harsh discipline, 
they do not develop the neurotic symptoms that one might expect. 

The social psychologist agrees in general with the psychiatrist 
on the importance of the environmental as opposed to the constitu- 
tional approach to neuroticism. He is, however, critical of many of 
the specific theories which place almost total emphasis on family 
relationships, sexual behavior, early childhood experiences, and the 


like. The social psychologist stresses that the development of neu- 


rotic traits takes place within, and is relative to, a given social con- 


text. Neurotic conflicts, in short, originate from contradictory roles, 
conflicting values, and excessive demands imposed upon the indi- 
vidual by the structure of the society in which he lives. 

The neurotic, unlike the feebleminded and the psychotic, is not 
unsocialized or desocialized. Heʻis a socialized person in communi- 
cation with his fellows and able to play roles in a relatively normal 
manner. His troubles, as Murphy ** has said, are essentially “ego 
troubles.” The insecurity which he feels in his relationships with 
people causes him to be awkward, inept, self-conscious, and partly 
incapacitated in his social relations. Usually, however, neurotics are 
not so deviant as to warrant jnstitutionalization, although they may 


require psychiatric attention. 


DEVIANT SOCIETIES AND SUB-SOCIETIES 


There are other people who are thought of as “queer,” “crazy,” 
“perverted,” or. “abnormal,” yet who do not fall into the deviant 
classes discussed above. These persons are neither unsocialized nor 
desocialized, nor are they peculiar except from certain points of 
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view. Their behavior is organized around norms different from 
those of the observer who applies inappropriate epithets to it. The 
epithets are merely indications of disapproval of group ways of 
acting that differ from one’s own. 

The diagnosis of any human behavior requires a knowledge of 
the social matrix in which it occurs, otherwise inappropriate judg- 
ments are certain to be made. This point may be illustrated by the 
case of a woman who was committed to a mental hospital as a dan- 
grous paranoiac. She had killed her aunt because the latter had 
practiced magic against her. Investigation revealed that the alleged 
paranoiac came from a community in which magical practices and 
beliefs were general. The psychologist who made the investigation 
concluded that the woman was not psychotic but had simply com- 
mitted murder, and therefore should have been sent to a prison 
rather than to a hospital for the insane. 

The sub-groups existing within the United States are set apart 
by considerable and discernible differences in customary ways of 
behaving. The variety of these sub-cultures is, in part, merely a 
reflection of the cultural diversity which exists on earth. By way 
of illustrating how some groups can be called abnormal by other 


groups, we shall briefly consider certain occupational and moral 
sub-groups within our own society. 


OCCUPATIONAL, TYPES 


Our economic system involves competition for an inadequate 
supply of jobs, Some ways of making a living are punishable by 
law. But the Pressure of competition, the emphasis upon money, 
the Philosophy of success, and other influences have resulted in the 
development of illegal occupations which have become integral 
parts of our tradition. Pimps, prostitutes, drug peddlers, beggars, 
hoboes, swindlers, cheats, gunmen, safe crackers, pickpockets, rack- 
eteers, gangsters, professional gamblers, bookmakers, confidence 
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men, shop-lifters, and so on fall into this category. The occupations 
shade off from utter illegality and quasi-legality on the one hand, 
to ostensibly legal occupations, which, though operated within the 
letter of the law, are not within its spirit. All of them represent 
adaptations of the American scheme of values to specific conditions. 
Prostitution, for example, is an outgrowth of our sex and marital 
mores combined with economic and other pressures. The pimp, 
contrary to popular belief, also serves an economic function in that 
he acts as a business manager or entrepreneur and, together with 
those who operate houses of prostitution, organizes and integrates 
the business. The existence of prostitutes, moreover, obviously re- 
quires that there be a market for them. As economists insist, in a 
free economy demand and supply tend to be balanced by the price 
mechanism. 

Although deviant occupational groups have ideological and eco- 
nomic ties with the larger society, some of their values are in con- 
flict with the dominant societal standards. The thief, for example, 
violates property sanctions. The prostitute violates sexual mores 
though she conforms to economic mores. The hobo offends respect- 


able people because he refuses to accept the obligations of family 
The typical behavior of a member of 


d abnormal because it really does con- 
derworld in general, and each sub- 
f moral obligations and imper- 


life and stable employment. 
these groups cannot be calle 
form to group norms. The un 
group within it, has its own system © 
atives, which sets it apart as a culture or sub-society. 


MORALLY DEVIANT GROUPS 

There are other groups whose deviation is not primarily occupa- 
tional so much as it is moral. Standing as they do under the shadow 
of public and legal disapprobation, their members must to some 
degree conceal their activities from the general public. This has led 
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to the formation of groups: within them, persons may associate 
with others of their own kind openly and without concealment. 

Persons whose behavior and views are strongly disapproved of by 
the general public on moral grounds are more likely to find others 
like themselves in a large city than anywhere else, Consequently, 
it is primarily in the city that we find a great proliferation of all 
sorts of deviant sub-societies, t 

By way of example, it is well known that in many large cities 
there exist relatively extensive homosexual groups in which homo- 
sexuals “let themselves go.” Thus, a male homosexual who holds a 
legitimate job during the day, attires himself in woman’s clothing 
when he meets his friends at night, and gives free play to his 
impulses to act out the feminine role. During the years between 
the end of World War I and the Nazi rise to power in Germany, 
accepted moral standards tended to break down; and the para- 
graphs in the German criminal code applying to homosexuals were 
eliminated. During this time the so-called “homosexual clubs” of 
Berlin became well known to many American tourists. Similar, but 
less publicized groups, exist throughout the United States. They 
represent what we may call homosexual sub-societies, 

In addition to the homosexual, there are other moral deviants: 


other types of sexual deviants, drug addicts, radical types, bohe- 
mians, and religious sectarians. 


RECRUITMENT INTO DEVIANT GROUPS 

The problem of e 
sub-groups is a com 
tive Processes, For 
addiction do not lea 


xplaining how individuals come to join deviant 
plex one. Recruitment involves dissimilar selec- 
example, the experiences which lead to drug 
d to homosexuality or to criminality; and those 
which lead to homosexuality do not lead to prostitution. Insofar as 
‘certain of the deviant sub-groups are loosely related culturally, as 


underworld sub-groups, it becomes relatively easy for a person tO 
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belong to two or more of them. For example, a pimp may also be a 
thief; and in the United States a drug addict, in order to obtain 
supplies, is almost inevitably forced to become a criminal. 

A commonly held belief about deviant sub-groups is that mem- 
bership in one implies insanity or ‘psychological abnormality. This 
belief is incorrect. Although feebleminded and psychotic persons 
deviations, their lack of socialization 


may steal or engage in sexual 
ticipating as members in deviant 


also prevents them from par 
groups. The same deficiencies which prevent them from joining 
scientific, recreational, or religious groups also prevent them from 
joining groups of thieves or addicts. Thus Dunham ++ has shown 
that a negative relationship exists between insanity and criminality. 


In this connection the reader may recall the German movie “M,” in 
nal was captured and sentenced before 


which a lone psychotic crimi 
ls whose careers he was disrupt- 


a courtroom of professional crimina. 
ing by his amateur activities. 


NORMALITY AND ABNORMALITY 


Much discussion has centered around the attempt to define nor- 
mal and abnormal social behavior. The discussion has not appre- 


ciably clarified the concepts. They are still used ambiguously and 
as terms of evaluation. It seems questionable whether the terms 


serve any important research function in social science, and 
whether they should be retained at all. This may appear to be 
dodging the issue, but it is difficult to point to any significant inves- 
tigations which have utilized these concepts as research instru- 


ments. 


THE STATISTICAL VIEW 


Those who hold the statistical view equate the normal with the 


average, that is, with the most usual and the most frequent. Hence, 
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the abnormal is equivalent to any marked deviation from the aver- 
age. It follows that there must be degrees of abnormality. The rarer 
and more uncommon the trait or behavior, the more abnormal it is 
—feebleminded persons and geniuses are both abnormal because 
they both deviate from the average intelligence. 

There can be no sharp division between normality and abnor- 
mality. The difference between the two is merely a matter of de- 
gree. Extreme abnormality represents a quantitative rather than a 
qualitative departure from the norms. Thus, the behavior of psy- 
chotics is not absolutely different from that of normal people, but 
is merely an exaggeration of their reactions. A person can be ab- 
normal in one respect but perfectly normal in others. 

The statistical approach also implies that abnormality is relative 
to a given culture, Since normality is the average for a group, it 
will differ from group to group depending upon cultural definition. 
Consequently, behavior that is considered abnormal in one society 


may be considered quite normal in another; and vice versa. AS 
Benedict has claimed: 15 


One of the most striking facts that emerge from a study of widely 
varying cultures is the ease with which our abnormals function in 
other cultures. It does not matter what kind of “abnormality” we 
choose for illustration, those which indicate extreme instability, or 
those which are more in the nature of character traits like sadism 
or delusions of grandeur or of persecution, there are well-described 
cultures in which these abnormals function at ease and with honor, 
and apparently without danger or difficulty to the society. 


THE PATHOLOGICAL VIEW 
The pathological view of abnormali 
approach, Normality is believed to sta 


tioning of the organism, and abno 
healthy deviation from this norm. It 


ty represents a very different 
nd for relatively healthy func- 
rmality is a dangerous or un- 
follows that abnormality is not 
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merely quantitatively but also qualitatively unlike normality. Thus 
it is argued that the suspicions of the paranoiac are more than the 
mere exaggerations of ordinary suspicions. Nor does abnormality 
refer merely to single traits, but rather to the total balance of the 
organism. Consequently, the claim that paranoid behavior in 
Kwakiutl Indians is equivalent to genuine psychotic behavior must 
be rejected. The two instances of behavior are only superficially 
alike. In terms of the “total economy of the person” the psychotic’s 
behavior is unhealthy, whereas the Kwakiutl Indian’s is not. As 


Wegrocki?® says: 


The delusions of the psychotic and the delusions of the Northwest 
Coast Indians cannot by any means be equated. Mechanisms like 
the conviction of grandeur are abnormal not by virtue of [being] 
unique . . . but by virtue of their function in the total economy 
of the personality. The true paranoic reaction represents a choice 
of the abnormal: the reaction of the Haida chief represents no such 
choice. . . . When the Plains Indians by a rigid physical regimen 
of exhaustion and fatigue plus a liberal dose of suggestion achieves 
a vision, that achievement js not an abnormal reaction in the same 
sense that the usual hallucination of the psychotic is. 


behavior have reacted against such 


Some students of human 
to the extent of maintaining 


“cultural relativism of abnormality” 
that in certain societies the statistically average personality is basic- 
d one. Thus Fromm 1" characterizes 


ally an unbalanced, maladjuste 

the predominant personality of the twentieth-century Western 
world as gravely maladjusted. He points to the importance of the 
here things are judged not by their 


impersonal money market, W 


intrinsic value but by what they bring in the market. He notes also 
that the impersonal market has resulted in an impersonal evalua- 
tion of persons and personalities. One must have the kind of per- 
sonality that “sells” if one is to succeed, get ahead, climb, and win 
esteem. But, says Fromm, this kind of orientation leads to a self- 
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conception based precariously upon the fickleness of the market: 
one may go out of style, one may meet with a superior rival, and 
so on. Fromm conceives of societies as ranged upon a continuum, 
some producing mainly healthy individuals, some producing mainly 
maladjusted individuals, and other societies ranging in between. 
Some societies allow human potentialities to flower, blossom, and 
find creative expression, while other societies stifle inherent human 
potentialities. 

Those students who accept this and similar views of sick and 
healthy societies have not named the criteria whereby one can iden- 
tify the basic potentialities of man; nor have they demonstrated 
how these are stifled or encouraged. Anyone who holds such an 
opinion is assuming that he already knows what man is and ought 
to be. The view is speculative and unverifiable. It seems to derive 
from the philosophic notion that man himself is innately good but 
has been corrupted by his institutions. 

In the preceding pages we have noted that deviant behavior may 
spring from a variety of sources. When for biological réasons a per- 
son does not learn to communicate adequately and is prevented 
from becoming socialized, we speak of feeblemindedness or subnor 
mality. When he becomes socialized, then later loses his ability to 
communicate with his fellows and withdraws into his own private 
world, we call the condition a psychosis. Peculiar or disturbed 
individuals, whose difficulties arise from their experiences in 4 
social world but in whom the basic mechanisms of communication 
are intact are known as psychoneurotics. Persons may also be re- 
garded as peculiar or abnormal because they conform to the ways 
and standards of groups with which the observer is unfamiliar or of 
which he or society disapproves. Such deviants are radically differ- 
ent from the other types discussed in this chapter, since they are 
collective rather than individual products. The concepts of nor- 


1 
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mality and abnormality, which were briefly discussed, are particu- 
larly inapplicable to them. 


MATERIALS FOR DISCUSSION 

“J£... we could regard crime, mental disorders, family disor- 
ganization, juvenile delinquency, prostitution and sex offenses, and 
much that now passes as the result of pathological processes Cfor 


as human reactions to cultural disin- 


example, gastric ulcer) --- 
tegragation, a forward step would be taken.”—L. K. Frank. 


“If we regard a neurosis only . . - as a mere deviation from the 


behavior pattern common to 4 certain society, we neglect grossly 
all we know about the psychological characteristics of a neurosis.”— 
K. Homey. 


“Tt seems that the person who is likely to become neurotic is one 


who has experienced the culturally determined difficulties in an 


accentuated form.”—K. Homey. 


“Alcoholism and drug addiction . . - are not only the causes 


but also the effects of personality difficulties; they represent in many 


cases an escape from a social world which is otherwise unbearable.” 


—O. Klineberg. 
erical] the patient never simulates anything 


“In the episodes [hyst 
that cannot be voluntarily produced - - The symptoms produced 


are always those which harmonize with the patient's concepts of 
anatomy and disease . - - It is this inconsistency between the 
patients’ concepts and actual anatomic and pathologic distributions 
which differentiate a given sign or symptom as hysterical.’—J. M. 
Nielsen. 

«|. the realization that the brain and the computing machine 
have much in common may suggest new and valid approaches to 


psychopathology.”—N. Wiener. 
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PART -IV 


Race and Sex 


CHAPTER XIV 


Race Relations 


THE PONT of view developed in this book is applicable to many 
concrete patterns of behavior found in the political, social, eco- 
nomic, sexual, and other activities of human beings. It is impossible 
to discuss all these applications at length. At the same time, the 
student should acquire some understanding of the wide range of 
implications of the material already presented. To this end, we 
have somewhat arbitrarily chosen two of the many possible sub- 
jects for discussion in this chapter and the next: racial behavior and 
sexual behavior, Biologists and social scientists have accumulated 2 
considerable body of verified data on the first subject. The second 
has been mainly studied by biologists, but it is an area in which the 
views of social psychologists may be systematically applied. 


RACES AS CONCEPTS 


DIFFICULTIES OF SCIENTIFIC CLASSIFICATION 
All biological Organisms react to stimuli 


; but the human orga” 
ism, as we have seen, characteristically rea 


cts to named classes of 
384 
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stimuli. In other words, humans act in terms of concepts and classi- 
fications. Behavior toward and relating to racial groupings is no 
exception to this rule. People may be classified in many different 
ways—by age, sex, social class, country of birth, and so forth—and 
race is simply another important way of classifying them. 

Among human beings there exist immense differences in skin 
and hair color, in head shape, facial structure, height, and other 
biological characteristics. Occasionally we hear the statement that 
there is only one human race. What is meant, of course, is that all 
men belong to the species homo sapiens. Nevertheless, it is scien- 
tifically legitimate to attempt to classify the members of our species 
into sub-categories, that is, into races. The difficulty does not lie in 
the observation that there are racial differences. It lies rather in 
(a) the embarrassingly large number of races that exist and (b) the 
difficulty in distinguishing among them with accuracy and clarity. 
Let us illustrate these two facts. 

The major racial distinctions usually made in everyday speech 
are: white, black, and yellow. Sub-stocks within each of these are 
recognized, such as Scandinavian, Mediterranean, and Slavic types 
all within the general Caucasian (white) grouping. The popular 
mind looks upon the Caucasian, Negroid, and Mongoloid types as 
distinct and radically different—as “pure” races. 

However, the biologists and physical anthropologists assure us 
that this threefold classification is so crude as to be scientifically 
worthless. Here are some of the problems confronting anyone who 
seeks to classify races by skin color and associated biological traits. 
First, within each of the three so-called major races the range of 
skin color is tremendous. Caucasians, for example, run from dark 
brown through exceedingly fair; and a corresponding range is found 
in each of the other two major groups: It follows that there is con- 
siderable overlapping of skin color among the three so-called races. 
Many Negroes and Orientals, for example, are whiter-skinned than 
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many Europeans. On the average, of course, Negroes are darker- 
skinned than the other two categories; Caucasians are whiter, and 
Mongoloids are yellower. It is possible to illustrate these gradations 
graphically. For purposes of simplification we shall compare only 
Negroes and whites. Assuming a normal distribution of skin color, 
crude averages might be shown diagrammatically. 


Lightest Average Average Darkest 
skin color white Negro skin color 


The same overlapping and predominant averaging occurs with 
blood typing. As is well known, there are four clear-cut types, rep- 
resented: by the letters O,A,B, and AB. Within each so-called 
major race all blood types are found, but the relative frequencies 
of each type vary from one racial group to another. 

What conclusions may we draw thus far? The members of each 
of the three reputed major races seem to be whiter, or blacker, oF 
yellower on the average; and there are minor variations in the 
average frequencies of the blood types found within each race. In 
other words, there are three major races and on the average they 
differ in skin color and blood type. But that is not saying much. 

However, the skeptical reader may argue that there are other dif- 
ferences; hair texture, for example. Thus, Negro hair is kinky and 
Oriental hair is straight. Yet if we draw our graph again, we sh 
only find that here too there is a wide range of hair structure found 
within each so-called race and considerable overlapping among the 
three major groupings. 


Those who have seriously studied the question of race have em- 


—— 


FREQUENCIES Gn PERCENT) OF INDIVIDUALS OF THE FOUR 
BLOOD GROUPS AMONG THE INHABITANTS 
OF DIFFERENT COUNTRIES 


People O A B AB People O A BAB 
EUROPE asta 
English .... 46 44 7 3 North Chinese 31 25 34 10 
Spanish .... 49 43 5 3 South Chinese 32 39 19 10 
French ..... 43 43 11 3 Japanese ... 29 42 20 9 
Germans ... 37 44 13 6 Indians .... 31 19 41 9 
Poles: sereia 32 38 2x 9 Filipinos ... 65 15 19 1 
Russians ... 32 38 23 7 Javanese ... 40 26 29 5 
Swedes .... 37 47 10 6 
Finns ...... 37 39 18 6 AUSTRALIA 
Italians .... 36 51 9 4 Aborigines .. 53 45 2 o 
Greeks ..... 42 40 14 4 
AFRICA 
AMERICA CINDIANS) Egyptians .. 27 38 26 9 
Blackfeet... 22 77 0 I Ethiopians ...61 28 10 ır 
Navajo .... 69 31 0 © Senegalese .. 43 23 29 5 
Maya ...... 98 1 & &% Hottentots .. 35 31 29 5 
Araucano ... 76 17 6 1 Bushmen ... 54 31 § I0 


(From L. C. Dunn and T. Dobzhansky, Heredity, Race, and 
Society. Penguin Books, 1946, p. 103.) 


ployed many other criteria for determining differences, with which 
the ordinary layman is not familiar. These include cranial indices, 
skeletal indices, tooth structure, hair form, and so on. The anthro- 
pologist F. Cooper-Cole once stated in a public lecture that at least 
forty traits would be required to classify racial stocks adequately. 
If, using forty criteria, we tried to represent graphically the differ- 
ences between only two stocks, we would utterly confuse our read- 
ers; but we urge them to attempt it for themselves. 

Try, for example, to classify the following three people: (a) a 
“Negro” woman who has black skin, straight black hair, brown 
eyes, thin lips, acquiline nose, etc.; Cb) a white-skinned person 
known to be the son of a “mulatto woman,” who has a flat nose, 
kinky hair, thick lips, blue eyes; and (c) a white-skinned person 
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known to be the son of two mulatto parents who has an acquiline 
nose, brown eyes, molasses-color hair neither kinky nor straight, 
and so on. In the United States these three individuals would usu- 
ally be considered Negroes. The skeptical reader might simply 
classify them all as mulattoes, admitting the incorrectness of the 
classification especially for the third individual; yet he might insist 
there must be other purer, or pure, representatives of Caucasian 
and Negroid races. i 

The answer given by biologists and physical anthropologists to 
this argument is that there are no pure races—neither the sub-stocks, 
such as Scandinavian and Japanese, nor the so-called major races 
are pure. Moreover, pure races have not been known to exist at a 
time in the past—neither in the several thousand years of recorde: 
history nor in the tens of thousands of years prior to that era. 
When the history of man is inferred from fossil remains, the en 
races reconstructed are composites which are in turn made up ° 
other composites. 

We cannot pause to consider the evidence in all its overwhelm- 
ing detail.1 It should suffice for our purposes to note a handful of 
bare facts. Racial stocks or “local races” do exist: witness the 
obvious physical differences existing among the Japanese, Chinese, 
Irish, Italian, and Scandinavian peoples. Within each of these 

- stocks, however, there is considerable range of biological traits- 
Moreover, among the stocks (especially those living closest to each 
other geographically) there is considerable overlapping of such 
traits. This Overlapping suggests that in every geographic area inter- 
mixture has taken place; and that all stocks are mixtures, not put 
stocks. Wherever peoples have migrated or in any other way come 

into contact with other peoples, intermixture has occurred—even of 
stocks so markedly different as the Negro slave and the aristocratic 
southern white. Despite tigorous examination of any local stock, 
one cannot tell whether it is pure; at best one can say that there is 
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or is not much variation among the people who constitute it. For 
when a group looks pure—i.e., when most of its members resemble 
each other—it may simply be because ancestors have inbred for so 
long that a more homogeneous population developed from a more 
heterogeneous one consisting originally of two, three, four, or more 
stocks. Finally, biologists believe there is no evidence whatever 
that any of the local stocks—much less the so-called major races— 
are higher or lower on the evolutionary ladder than any of the 
others. 

The geneticists Dunn and Dobzhansky? have defined races as 
“populations which differ in the relative commonness of some of 
their genes.” This definition, acceptable to contemporary scientists, 
he two difficulties confronting anyone who seeks to 
classify humans into races: first, there are a great many different 
races; and second, it is practically impossible to distinguish clearly 
among them. Certainly it is not possible to classify races satisfac- 
torily by using the crude common-sense criteria usually employed 


in popular thinking. 
COMMON-SENSE RACIAL CLASSIFICATIONS 


Nevertheless, whatever scientists may say about the pitfalls at- 
tending the classification of men by biological characteristics, there 
ortant, common-sense classifications of 
jects into categories and act toward 


points up t 


persist certain socially imp 
race. Just as men classify o 
them on the basis of class membership, so they classify other men 


into racial groupings and behave toward them on the basis of pre- 


sumed racial membership. 
Like other classifications, the distinctions made along racial lines 


are not so much individual as they are group classifications. The 
ways in which one perceives other men as colored or white are as 


much part of the social heritage as the very words “Negro” and 
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“white.” Consequently, classifications of races differ from society 
to society, as do all other kinds of categorization. 

The same individual may be classified differently in different 
places on the earth’s surface, and behavior toward him may vary 
accordingly. Any person with the fictional “one drop of Negro 
blood” is considered a Negro in the United States and may suffer 
indignities if his “true” identity is discovered while he is eating in 
a southern white restaurant. In Brazil this same person would not 
be called a Negro, or treated as such. He would be classified as a 
white even though his colored ancestry were known. 

The particular conceptions of race prevailing in any given coun- 
try are the outgrowths of the social structure of that country. It 
would take us too far afield to follow this point at length; but one 
may with profit reflect on the extent to which widespread American 
racial and minority-group prejudices are related to our early eco- 
nomic expansion and to the growing stabilization of our class struc- 
ture in the present century. One may also give thought to the dif- 
ferences between pre-Civil War northern and southern racial ideol- 
ogies and their respective connections with the agrarian slave 
economy of the South and the urban manufacturing economy of 
the North. 

So we may say that races are concepts—since pure races cannot 
be biological groupings. Moreover, the classification of people into 
races is often a fictional one. We have repeatedly seen that man, 
Possessing as he does the language attitude, must necessarily label 
and classify. That some of these labels, or categories, are fictions 
does not mean that men do not act toward and with reference tO 
them. Witches, angels, and Aryan races do not exist but people 
who believe them to be tealities act as if they did. 

We may illustrate this point with a brief discussion of the situa- 
tion of the Jews. It can easily be shown, both by historical and 
anthropological evidence, that the Jewish people do not constitute 
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a genuine biological grouping.* The earliest Jews of whom we have 
historical records were of Semitic stock, something like the Arabs 
of today, but during intervening centuries of migration, inter- 
marriage, miscegenation, and religious conversions, this original 
stock mixed with a host of other stocks. Hence it is understandable 
that the physical characteristics of Polish Jews more closely resem- 
ble those of other Polish citizens than they do the Jews of other 
countries. Similarly, Negro Jews look Negroid, Chinese Jews re- 
semble other Chinese people, and so on. Nevertheless, so long as 
people—Jews and non-Jews alike—look upon the Jewish people as 
a biological group, human behavior will be affected by this fiction, 
as events in Nazi Germany have shown all too clearly. Race rela- 
tions is an area of “as if”; people act as if they and others belonged 
to genuine races. Sometimes a racial category is a complete fiction; 
sometimes it is based on a partly accurate observation. In any event, 
a considerable amount of human behavior is predicated on the 
assumption that there are races and that people should be treated 


differently according to their race membership. 


THE PSEUDO-BIOLOGY OF RACE 

American ideas of race present a number of aspects which fur- 
ther illustrate how human race behavior is verbally organized 
around fictions. We shall consider two which appear in the guise 
of biological terminogy. 

The Drop of Blood Myth. It is customary in America to regard 
anyone as a Negro if he has a “drop of Negro blood in his veins.” 
Hence mulattoes are described as “Negroes having some white 
blood,” and never as “whites having some colored blood.” “Negro 
blood” and “white blood” were sometimes kept in separate blood 
banks during World War II. The idea underlying this practice 
seems to be that if a white man receives a transfusion of “Negro 
blood,” his skin color may change, or he may be said to have 
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“colored blood” in his veins. It is sometimes supposed that this 
might effect the individual or his progeny. 

To the geneticist, these conceptions are nonsense. In the first 
place, the blood of a pregnant woman does not flow through the 
vessels of her unborn child. Hence, no one is actually justified in 
saying that he has his mother’s blood in his veins. Moreover, there 
is no difference between “Negro” and “white” blood, and all blood 
types are found in both “races.” Neither the physical nor the men- 
tal traits of the patient or his children can conceivably be affected 
by blood transfusion. 

Popular thinking in this area is based on certain misconceptions 
about the nature of races, blood, and heredity. It is widely believed 
that a drop of colored blood makes a man a Negro; that a person 
with one Negro grandparent has 25% Negro blood and 75% 
white; that octoroons have one-eighth Negro blood; and so on. 
These, and similar notions, form an essential part of the repertory — 
of popular American thought and attitude. They have no founda- 
tion whatever in biology. Indeed, the evidence points to the essen- 
tial biological unity of all human types. Not only are all blood 
types common to all races but the human organism is so uniform 
throughout the world that for experimental work in physiology 
and anatomy it is a matter of indifference as to which race the 
subject belongs. 

The Black Baby Superstition. Many white Americans believe 
that if a white person marries someone who happens to have a col- 
ored ancestor in his genealogical history, it is possible for this couple 
to have a definitely “black baby.” Persons who hold this belief 
sometimes have at least a smattering of biological knowledge and 
may pride themselves on being able to explain “scientifically” how 
a black child can be born to two white-skinned parents. Almost 
invariably those who believe the fiction cite instances of white 
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couples who did not realize that one or the other of them had some 
colored ancestry until the wife gave birth to a Negro child. Again, 
reasoning of this kind is not in accord with biological facts. When 
a white woman gives birth to a dark-skinned child, it simply means 
that she has had sexual relations with a Negro. 


RACE AND EMOTIONS 

The effect of race fictions may be illustrated by noting how they 
influence emotional behavior. American schoolchildren are not en- 
couraged to reflect on the fact that Othello the Moor was—in terms 
of American racial stereotypes—a black man married to a white 
woman. That such interracial marriages are prohibited by law in 
many parts of the United States and are everywhere strongly 
tabooed in our country, has not prevented us from thinking of 
Desdemona and Othello as prototypes of marital devotion. The 
tragic outcome of Shakespeare's play had nothing to do with racial 
matters, nor did it cast any shadow upon the quality of Othello’s 
love for his wife except to indicate, as he himself said before com- 
mitting suicide, that he had loved “not wisely but too well.” The 
example of Othello makes it clear that conceptions of race exercise 
powerful channelizing effects upon the expression of human emo- 
tion. White American men do not often fall in love with Negro 
women. White conceptions of the Negro, the social inferiority 
attributed to him, and most of all, the formulated and unformu- 
later taboos operate as powerful obstacles to the development of 
interracial romantic attachments and marriages. These taboos have 
not prevented sexual relationships as such. The subordination of 


Negroes to whites and the American ideology of Negro-white rela- 


tionships made it possible for white men to have intercourse with ~ 


colored women, and eyen to have children by them, without seri- 
ously violating the racial taboos, and without committing the white 
men to marriage or romance. White men have been able to do this, 
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as the abundant evidence of “white blood” in Negroes proves, 
without making themselves vulnerable to legal action or social 
disgrace. 

The situation of the Negro male is quite different. White 
women have always been extremely inaccessible to Negro men. 
Moreover the colored man who has had sexual relations with a 
white woman, even with a prostitute, has made himself subject to 
charges of rape and to probable violent retribution. That the white 
woman may have solicited the embraces is irrelevant, 

Thus, American conceptions of race make it relatively easy and 
safe for white men to exploit Negro women sexually, and difficult 
and dangerous for Negro men to do the same with white women. 


CLASSIFICATIONS MAKE A DIFFERENCE IN BEHAVIOR 


= settee 
American citizens Do not eat raw fish Fish is food; edible 

only when cooked 
Japanese citizens Eat certain kinds of Food 


American white women 


raw fish 


Do not date or 
marry Negroes, 


Negro: not eligible 
as mate or date 


even Negro sol- 
diers 


English white women 


Many dated and Male. American. 


some married Ne- Soldier. Eligible 
gro soldiers dur- as mates or dates 
ing last war 


Genuine romantic attachment—i.e., falling in love—is made €% 


vermin and for most persons impossible. The barriers 21? 
oth rational (“I would be disowned” and “it would be hard on oUt 


children”) and emotional C'T would as soon think of falling 1” 
love with a Negr 


© as with ad k PY) Th di 4 ossi- 
bility of a roma: maey e difficulty or imp 


ntic attachment is clearly not a consequence ° 
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biological conditions since interracial romances flourish in other 
parts of the world. 

Many other phases of emotion are clearly organized in terms of 
conceptions of race. Americans often become very excited about 
“equality,” “liberty,” and the like, but if it is proposed that Negroes 
be given the degree of “freedom” and “liberty” involved in being 
allowed to dance with white partners, the same American may 
become highly emotional about keeping the Negro in his place. 
The emotional organization of many white and colored persons is 
crucially affected by the black-white dichotomy. An extreme in- 
stance of this is the recent case of a white man on trial for killing 
a Negro. He explained in court that he had wanted to find out 


“what it felt like to kill a Nigger.” 


RACES AND THE CATEGORICAL ATTITUDE 
WHITE RACIAL IDEOLOGY IN THE UNITED STATES 


Some writers use the term “racial ideology” to refer to the body 
of beliefs, attitudes, and judgments held by one social group (“a 


race”) about another (also “a race”). Racial ideologies support, 
justify, rationalize, and allow certain kinds of activities toward other 


“races.” White ideology in the United States, for example, allows 
whites to engage in acts otherwise incompatible with frequent and 
fervent expressions of democratic belief.* These instances are suffi- 
ciently familiar to our readers to call for no more than a brief 
listing. They include acts of outright violence and terror, such as 
lynching, beating, and murder; and acts of discrimination involv- 
ing double-standard treatment in law, education, politics, housing, 
police protection, transportation, employment, and so on. White 
Americans, of course, do not all think and believe the same things 
about Negroes. Some whites are relatively “liberal”; some are 
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willing to allow Negroes to have good jobs as long as “they keep 
to themselves”; and others become violently emotional over the 
possibility of “Negro equality.” Some believe Negroes to be bestial, 
stupid, and innately inferior while others maintain that Negroes 
have an intelligence equal to the white man’s but insist that the 
two races are different in other crucial respects. Still other white 
persons hold that Negroes are essentially the same as whites 
except that they are natively endowed with more “rhythm” and 
musical ability. And so on down the line. 

Regardless of the particular type of belief, we may note that 
most white Americans make approximately the same assumptions 
about the Negro:5 namely, that (a) every Negro because he be- 
longs to the Negro race is biologically different from every Cau- 
casian, and (b) he is therefore significantly different in other 
respects. This set of assumptions supports a host of more specific 
beliefs, statements, and judgments about Negroes. 


ASSUMPTIONS AND STEREOTYPES 


A racial ideology may conveniently be regarded as consisting of 
(aa group of fairly specific beliefs, attitudes, and judgments, and 
CŒ) the basic classificatory devices that support these beliefs. Let 
us call Çb) assumptions,” and reserve for the other level the phrase 

stereotyped beliefs,” Together, these assumptions and stereotyped 

beliefs Support, justify, and determine the character of interracial 
telationships whether it be the Nazi treatment of the Poles, the 
< mercan treatment of the Indians, or the economic exploitation of 
‘backward” peoples by Occidentals. 

People generally know what many of their racial beliefs are but 
they are less frequently aware of their basic classificatory assump- 
pens: In this respect racial assumptions are no different from 
assumptions anePeheralWyAs we have noted earlier in our discus- 
sion of symbolic environments and the influence of language on 
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modes of thought, the classifications which are imbedded in our 
mother tongues are generally taken for granted as self-evident 
truths. 

Hence, discussions of the Negro by whites proceed largely on 
the level of stereotypes. Rarely do the participants examine or 
make explicit their assumptions. If, however, one of the speakers 
challenges the other’s assumptions, his opponent's retort is likely 
to take on a number of curious forms, any one of which will bring 
discussion to a halt. Two such answers most frequently encoun- 
tered are: (a) “Would you like to marry a Negro then?” (variants 
—"You don’t believe in intermarriage do you” “How would you 
like your sister to marry a Negro!”); and (b) “I can’t tell you what 
the difference between a white and a Negro is, but there is a 
difference!” Such remarks may be expressed with considerable heat. 
They represent the point at which the speaker balks at further 
discussion. They hint at what is taken for granted. 


RACE JOKES AND RACE EPITHETS 

American whites often tell each other jokes that involve Negro 
characters. Such witticisms usually tum about stereotyped beliefs 
concerning the Negro. If the story-tellers are asked why they do not 
substitute white characters for Negroes, they will reply that the 
funny. White tales about Negroes usu- 
ally turn upon the latter’s assumed ignorance and laziness; while 
jokes about Jews play upon their supposed craftiness, miserliness, 
and monetary shrewdness. Negro stories about whites, in turn, 
play upon observed or assumed white characteristics, as do Jewish 
stories about Gentiles. 

Such jokes are often told without any particular sense of malice, 
and sometimes without any awareness at all that they are race jokes. 
Nevertheless, their telling builds up and reinforces—in speaker and 
listener alike—a common racial imagery. To tell a story whose 


joke would no longer be 
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point depends on supposed Jewish characteristics is to support and 
reinforce existing beliefs that the Jews as a group are different 
from one’s own. The fact that Jews may tell these same jokes 
among themselves does not vitiate this conclusion. It merely means 
that to a certain extent the Jews have taken over some of the same 
beliefs about themselves that prevail among non-Jews. 

The function of epithets in sustaining and encouraging racial 
imagery is perhaps even more easily discernible. A racial epithet is 
a derogatory term used to refer to one of another “race.” American 
speech is replete with such linguistic weapons as “chink,” “jap,” 
“flip,” “mex,” “wop,” “mick,” “kike,” “polack,” “coon.” Epithets, 
like jokes, are sometimes used without obvious intent to wound. 
On the other hand they are often literally hurled at people to tidi- 
cule them and put them in their places, especially as a last and 
violent effort at insult and injury. Anyone who has heard an 
angry child shout epithets can attest to their function. But whether 
employed self-consciously or automatically, the epithet serves to 
build up and reinforce certain kinds of imagery about the group 
referred to. American Negroes, whose conceptions of themselves 
are nowadays far different from pre-Civil War notions, are quick 
to take offense at the use, by whites, of words like “nigger,” 
“darkey,” and “coon”; for these terms express derogatory attitudes 
toward the Negro. For similar reasons Negroes dislike the word 
Negress” because it carries negative connotations. Myrdal and 
other observers haye noted that in the South one may sometimes 
hear a white man use the term “Nigrah.” This use probably betrays 
both an inability on the part of the speaker to cast off old views 
and an awareness that public utterance of them may be frowned 
upon. He does not wish to say either “Negro” or “Nigger” in 
public, so he compromises by combining them. 
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LEARNING THE IDEOLOGY 


LEARNING RACIAL IDENTIFICATIONS 


Every Negro child in America discovers sooner or later, because 
of our racial distinctions, that he is a Negro—and is compelled to 
leam the Negro role as it is roughly delineated in our country. 
The consequences are momentous, for they apply to the entire 


range of social relations and to virtually every facet of Negro life. 
One would expect that if Negroes must learn to be Negroes, the 
ically in the growth of the self- 


process could be studied empir 

awareness of Negro children. A significant recent investigation 
has been made along these lines. K. and M. Clark,’ using groups of 
119 Northern and 134 Southern Negro children, studied concep- 
tions of self and of race. The children ranged from three to seven 
years of age. They were given four dolls which were identical, 
except that two were white with yellow hair and two were brown 
with black hair. The children were then asked to do the following: 


give me the doll that you like best 

give me the doll that is a nice doll 

give me the doll that looks bad 

give me the doll that is 4 nice color 
give me the doll that looks like a white child 
give me the doll that looks like a colored child 
give me the doll that looks like a Negro child 


. give me the doll that looks like you 


The responses of Negro children to these requests indicated at 
least four points of interest- (a) There was confusion concerning 
self-identification. The confusion diminished with age and was 
greater among the lighter children than among the darker. (b) The 
children displayed greater facility in identifying skin color than in 
grasping the significance of the term “Negro.” (c) There was con- 


Oy aubpwrpy os 
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sistent preference for the white dolls, which were often charac- 
terized as “nice,” “of a nice color,” and so on. This preference 
diminished with increasing age. (d) A negative attitude was dis- 
played towards the dark dolls by children of all ages. 

These responses demonstrate that racial identification—and all 
that it implies—must be learned. In learning to label oneself as a 
member of a racial group, one takes over a large part of the value 
systems of the larger society in which the learning takes place. 
It is significant that, although colored children grow up in colored 
families, they nevertheless learn from their parents and other 
sources that whiteness is preferable to darkness. A study by 
Seeman” suggests that many young Negro children show their 
color biases in their choice of playmates but that they have not yet 
verbalized their color preference as they will in later years, Frazier ® 
in his study of upper-class Negro children noted that parents often 
try to shield their children from feelings of inferiority and self- 
abasement. They go to great lengths to conceal from them their 
racial identity and its significance. But, as Frazier concludes, “up- 
per-class youth cannot escape the effects of the derogation of the 
Negro by the white world.” 

The manner in which this learning process is guided and inte- 
grated by verbal mechanisms is suggested, in the Clarks’ study, by 
the responses of children to the words “Negro” and “colored” in 
requests 6 and 7. The children showed consider. 
sion with regard to the first term than the 
example, at the age of five, 30% re 


the doll that looks like a Ne 


ably more confu- 
y did to the second. For 
sponded incorrectly to “give me 
gro child,” whereas only 7% re- 
sponded incorrectly when asked for the “colored doll.” At the age 
of 6, incorrect responses to “Negro” dropped to 17%, and at the 
age of 7 to 7%. This decrease with age suggests that learning 
about the significance of being a Negro may be accelerated by 
initial experiences at school. 
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Similar difficulties of identification and conceptualization are 
also experienced by some white children. This we should expect 
from previous discussions of the thinking of children. Although the 
full implications remain to be thoroughly explored by future re- 
search, the point may be illustrated through two examples. 
sented pictures of white and Negro children to a 
f both races. Children were asked to 
e was like himself. The oldest white 
girl “who had expressed advanced and well crystallized prejudices 
against Negroes” chose, in one picture, a Negro girl “because the 
latter had curls and she too had curls which were her glory and 
pride. Although accurately perceiving the racial nature of all the 
other pictures, she denied that this one was of a Negro child.” 
Illustrative of the same difficulty of conceptualization, though in 
this case not of self-conceptualization, is the following story related 


by Sherif:2° 


R. Horowitz? pre 
group of pre-school children o! 
say which child in each pictur 


A little girl was told by her mother to call older women “ladies.” 
One day the little girl answered the door and then ran to her 
mother saying that a lady wanted to see her. Her mother went to 
the door and when she returned she said, “That wasn’t a lady, dear, 
that was a Negro. You mustn’t call Negroes ‘Jadies.’” 


there are two fundamental aspects, 


In summary we may note that ounan 
or phases, involved in the process of racial identification. The first 
is the basic recognition of the criteria of classification which one 


uses to place oneself and others in given categories. The second 
aspect follows the first: it involves the acquisition of the role asso- 
ciated with, and implied by, the classification. 

RACE PREJUDICE 

e toward anything means pre-judging. 
ive or negative, although “race 


THE ACQUISITION OF 


Etymologically, prejudic ; 
The pre-judging may be either posit 
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prejudice” is commonly used to refer to a negative bias. Many 
casual observers have pointed out that dislike of members of other 
races cannot be innate because Negro and white children play 
happily together before they learn that they must not. In a study 
by Moreno,!! we are told that when young schoolchildren were 
asked whom they would like to have sit beside them, there was no 
apparent color discrimination in the first three or four grades. 
Likewise E. and R. Horowitz}? in a study of a small Tennessee 
community noted that Negro and white children attempted to 
carry on friendships in spite of parental admonition and injunction. 
One of the chief causes of punishment for the white children was 
that they kept on being friendly to Negro children. The whole 
attempt to prove or disprove the existence of an innate racial hostil- 
ity is obviously meaningless. Bias and hostility toward members of 
another race necessarily involve (a) learning about that race, (b) 
learning to classify certain persons as members of that race, and (c) 
learning the proper modes of behavior toward these other people. 


INDIRECT CONTACT 


Most white Americans subscribe to the prevailing race doctrines 
without ever having had much, or any, genuine contact with 
Negroes, Many American towns have unwritten rules forbidding 
the housing or entertaining of Negroes, despite that most of the 
townspeople have perhaps never even talked to a colored person. 
The sources of prejudice are, in such cases, indirect or vicarious. 


E. Horowitz,23 describing the acquisition of Prejudice through 
indirect contact, concludes: “Attitudes toward 


i ; Negroes are now 
chiefly determined not by contact with Negroes, but by contact 
with the prevalent attitude toward Negroes.” Besides jokes and 
epithets, there are many other indirect wa 


YS in which white 
imagery of Negroes is built up, 


sustained, and amplified. Our 
newspapers, for example, generally ignore the Negro or make spe- 
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cial note that “John Jones, colored, of 22 Hancock Avenue, today 
stole $200 from——.” Our movies, radio programs, and popular 
literature rarely portray Negroes in any role other than that of 
servant, clown, or low-class person. These are the roles which fit 
the white stereotypes of Negroes. Common speech is replete with 
references to colored people as inferior, “uppity,” lazy, shiftless, 
dishonest, and so on. 

That prejudice is often derived from indirect sources can be 
demonstrated also by a consideration of “social distance” scales. 
These are designed to show the relative degree of friendliness and 
unfriendliness toward the members of various ethnic groups and 
nationalities. Thus, subjects may be asked to indicate, on the fol- 
lowing scale, the kind of association they would be willing to accept 
with members of various other nationality groups: "4 


to close kinship by marriage 

to my club as personal chums 

to my street as neighbors —— 

employment in my occupation in my country 

to citizenship in MY country 

as visitors only to MY country 

. would exclude from my country 

A number of investigators have tested American college students 

over the last two decades, and have found that ranking of ethnic 

and nationality groups is consistent and uniform. The following 

groups are rated in descending order: (a) Americans, Canadians, 

and English; (b) French, Norwegians, Germans, Swedish, and 

other Northern Europeans; (c) South European peoples; (d) Jews; 
groes, Turks, Chinese, and Hindus. 


and at the bottom are (e Ne : 
This was generally true, for example, of the ranking of Negroes 


by whites in whatever part of the country they live, indicating that 


. 5 * ui l 
racial aversions are not necessarily dependent on direct perceptua 


contact. Most Americans, of course, have had no opportunity to 


Wayeye po 
3 
o 
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meet, or even see, members of many of the other groups listed on 
the scale. 


REACTIONS oF 178 NATIVE-BORN JEWS TO 18 RACES IN PERCENTAGES 


7 
Would 
exclude 
from my. 
club as | street as|ployment| zenship |tors only| country 
oc] inmy | tomy 
cupation| country | country 


Jews,German. . 


1.4 1.4 
‘Jews, Russian . 0 
English . A 0 
French . . e 0 
Germans 5 0 
Trishine joes’ “o)s 2.8 
Scotch . . . 2.8 
Spaniards . . 1.4 
Armenians. . 1.4 
Italians. . 1.4 
Mexicans . 19.1 
Japanese 8 28.5 
AURS o $ 14.3 
Greeks . . à 14 
Chinese. . . . 32.8 
Hindus . . . 3 
Filipi 14, 
pinos . 7.1 
Negroes . 7 


(From E. S. Bogardus, Immigration and 
Heath, 1928, P. 28.) 


Race Attitudes, 
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dice against the group to which they belong is cogently demon- 
strated in a study by Hartley.** In a social distance scale, three 
non-existent groups were included. “Conservatives” (Harvard and 
Princeton students) ranked these non-existent groups at the bottom 
of the scale. “Progressives” (Bennington and City College of New 
York students) ranked them rather favorably. One could scarcely 
ask for a clearer example of the etymology of the word “prejudice”: 


pre-judgment. 


DIRECT CONTACT 

When one is a white person, learning to think and feel about 
Negroes from direct contact with them is essentially the same as 
learning through indirect contact, although somewhat more com- 
plicated. For the same process of categorization is involved in both 
instances. If one has an unpleasant experience with a Negro and 
generalizes from this single experience that “Negroes are unpleas- 
_ ant,” one must first of all have realized that the unpleasant person 
was a Negro, Small children who do not recognize their compan- 
ions’ racial affiliations cannot generalize distasteful experiences in 
racial terms. Their generalizations may take other forms such as, 
“boys from the other block are mean. Similarly, if an American 


of Trish descent is not aware that his competitor is Swedish Cor 
Jewish) then he cannot generalize about him in pseudo-racial 
terms, saying “the d amb Swedes Cor the money-mad Jews) are like 
that.” Racial classification is a necessary prelude to the acquisition 
of racial i 

Ki E ated can come in contact with clean, intelli- 
gent, educated, thrifty, moral, and hard-working Negroes and still 
stanchly maintain that these people are exce pRonSito the general 
rule that Negroes are dirty, unintelligent, uneducated, immoral, 
and lazy. It is even possible for a white to have had direct contact 


only with Negroes who violate his stereotyped conceptions of the 


THE TWELVE TRAITS MOST FREQUENTLY ASSIGNED 
TO EACH OF VARIOUS RACIAL AND NATIONAL 
GROUPS BY 100 PRINCETON STUDENTS 


TRAITS CHECKED, RANK ORDER NO, PERCENT 
NEGROES 
SOPERSEIONS! semienka 84 84 
Laz 75 75 
38 38 
38 38 
26 26 
26 26 
24 24 
22 22 
17 17 
14 14 
13 i3 
12 12 
79 79 
49 49 
48 48 
34 34 
29 29 
21 21 
Yh S'S SiN T ere I T 20 20 
Loyal to family ties ...........0cc000s 15 15 
POrsistent p.siciste:cis's tenis» aasa anae ceara 13 13 
Talkative .. 13 13 
Aggressive 12 12 
Very religious 12 ta 
TURKS 
e a E Salad didi ccsreyelsyainwe wine 47 54 
Very religious 26 30 
Treacherous 21 24 
Snr es an 20 23 
TEOTAN E ers; .. oa 15 17 
Physicall dirty 15 I 
ceita EEA 13 I 4 
Sy Lahokare ¢ 12 14 
Quarrelsome 12 
Revengeful 12 ae 
Conservative me 


Superstitious 


(From “Verbal Stereotypes and Racial Prejudice” p D. Kat 
and K. W. Brady, in Readings in Social Psychology, edited 
by T. M. Newcomb and È. L. Hartley. Holt, 1947) 
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race—who are “different”—and still continue to hold these concep- 
omed to being treated as exceptions 


tions. American Jews are accust 
to the usual stereotype of “Jew.” Their gentile friends sometimes 


tell them: “You are different. I can be friends with you; I am 
proud to have you as a friend.” Hence, the bitter saying sometimes 
heard in Jewish circles: “Some of my best friends are Jews.” 
Why is it that direct contact with a race does not lead people to 
see that exceptions are not really exceptions? So long as one classi- 
fies certain persons as belonging to a group oF race, and attributes 
certain characteristics to the group in general, those who do not 


have these characteristics are dismissed as exceptions to or devia- 


1 “ : 
tions from the norm; and we ate told that “exceptions prove the 
tule.” The standard, or rule, as We have already seen, is what the 


group is supposed to be “by nature.” a ~ 

Since prejudice involves Jearned classifications, Some of its vic- 
tims may themselves unwittingly take over the bias of dominant 
groups. Individual Negroes in the United States, for example, 
learn the prevailing anti-Negro ideology and apply it to others of 
their group. This o reflected in the writings of several Negro 
novelists, as well as in a study by Meenes*® who found that some 


Negroes unfavorably characterize other Negroes in terms similar to 


th ee anti-Jewish ideology is expressed in 
ose used by many whites in which the clever Jews out- 


the j ‘h people, 
e jokes told by some Jewish ite 5 in financial dealings. Amer- 


wit th wd entile i 
Shs ae pn a dominant American biases against 
countries of their origin by tending 
. thin their own grouping; 
to set up the followin hierarchy within í g ; 

Pinten Spanish = ae Russian, Lithuanian, and Polish 
Jews. Some individual Negroes and Jews take over the conven- 


i t they conceive of themselves 
tional stereotypes to such an extent tha y 


“ 
as “exceptions.” 


ican Jews also seem to re 
our latest immigrants and the 
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Race prejudice learned through direct physical contact has much 
in common with that derived from indirect contact. Nevertheless the 
direct type is the more complicated one. The white who has deal- 
ings with Negroes reflects on his experiences and discusses them 
with others. In the speech of white Southerners and southern 
Negroes, references to the “other race” crop up incessantly. Even 
casual contact with Southerners and with southern literature sug- 
gests that the personalities of the whites are profoundly influenced 
by consistent and continual visual and experiential contact be- 
tween the races. This is even more typical of Negroes whether 
Southern or Northern. Southerners, white and Negro alike, learn 
race prejudice from both direct and indirect contact, By contrast, 
Americans learn prejudice against Russians, for example, almost 
entirely from indirect sources. 


THE SYMBOLISM OF RACIAL ROLES 
NEW ROLES OF AMERICAN NEGROES 


Two basic conceptions in the American racial ideology are that 
whites, with very few exceptions, are superior to Negroes; and that 
this superiority is based on innate racial or biological factors, al- 
though it may be enhanced by social factors such as upbringing and 
education. The ideology based on these conceptions specifies in 


considerable detail the behavior that is expected in racial situations. 


This point becomes rather obvious when one considers how Negro 
slaves were encoura 


ged and required to act in ways appropriate to 
their slave status. D 


oyle 1” has written a good-sized volume describ- 
ing the actions expected of whites and Negroes in various situations 


during the days of slavery. For example, Negro men were expected, 
when conversing with white men, to speak Tespectfully, to flatter, 
to clown, to make servile gestures, and to avoid any discussion of 
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serious matters. The central role in the Negro’s life was that of 

slave. His other roles were dependent on his subservient status. 
Beginning with the Civil War, if not somewhat before, the mass 

of American Negroes began to acquire markedly different self- 


conceptions from those inherent in the master-slave economy. An 


increasing number of colored persons began to think of themselves 
m democratic treatment and 


not only as “free” but as persons to who 

justice were due. As American citizens, they felt there should be no 
discrimination against them on the basis of race. Many if not most 
Negroes have learned to look at themselves in ways sharply at 


variance with the subordinate role which many whites wish and 
s students consider the contradic- 


expect them to play. Many seriou 
held by Negroes and whites, 


tory conceptions of the Negro’s role, 
to be the core of the “race problem” in the United States. 
s such, nor undertake an 


We shall not discuss the problem a 
analysis of its many historical, sociological, and ethical aspects. It 
suffices for our immediate purposes t° point to certain acts which 
can be understood and fruitfully studied in terms of roles that are 
nowadays thought proper or improper, admirable or disgraceful, by 


American Negroes. 
gly frowned upon are those which 


Roles which are increasin A ae i 
place the colored person in 4 subordinate position because of his 
pew ailicucuton' oil make this clear. There is a growing Negro 


dislike for the so-called “Uncle Tom” or “hat in hand” Negro. An 
Uncle Tom is a Negro who acts in ways that were conventional 
many years ago. He uses the traditional obsequious gestures, saying 

yes six” and “no sir” to whites, viewing them as benevolent pro- 
tectors, and the like. The perso” who enacts the modern version of 
this servile role goes by the name of the “white man’s nigger, @ 


term loaded with disdain. Any act which smacks of servility be- 


comes an emotionally charged symbol. Among these we may note: 


coming in through the back door of a white man’s house instead of 
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through the front door, saying “yes sir’ and “no sir” to whites when 
conversing with them, and respectfully stepping aside when meet- 
ing white persons on the street. The refusal of Northern Negro 
soldiers when quartered in the South to comply with the latter 
convention was one of the chief sources of interracial friction dur- 
ing the war. Negroes in the North may not have to act as many 
whites desire them to if they can manage to avoid all contact with 
white people. This is made telatively easy by the existence of Negro 
ghettoes, like Harlem in New York or the Chicago South Side. 

In the South, of course, Negroes must still make an outward 
show of compliance with white expectations. Paradoxically, this 
has led to the widespread belief among whites that Southern 
Negroes are really contented with their subordinate role, Never- 
theless, evidence that bears the mark of objectivity clearly reveals 
that increasing numbers of Negroes are “putting on a front” for the 
whites. The motivation behind this play-acting seems to be largely 
fear and anxiety. Any colored person who drastically ignores white 
conceptions of what is proper Negro behavior is in danger of violent 
retribution. A considerable proportion of Southern Negro behavior 
in the presence of white persons cannot be understood unless one 
realizes that Negroes feel it safer “to put on an act.” An instance of 
this is Richard Wright's story18 of the “elevator man” who sys- 
tematically clowned for white men in order to receive monetary 
rewards for his performances—performances which angered and 
sickened the less submissive Wright. 

With the general shift of Negro ideology in the direction of 
equalitarianism, certain new rules and actions are sanctioned and 
encouraged by increasing numbers of Negroes. Frazier 19 notes, for 
example, that middle-class colored people in our border-state cities 
teach their children not to flatter whites, not to be “common,” to be 

respectable” morally and otherwise, to “hold your head 


up,” and 
not to clown for whites. Northern Negroes, many whites 


dimly and 
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resentfully feel, are acting in ways inappropriate to their true 
nature. The study of these new Negro conceptions is essential to 
an understanding of contemporary race relations and clarifies aspects 
overlooked by studies framed mainly in terms of biology, economics, 
or politics. 


CONFLICTS OF UPPER-CLASS NEGROES 


The over-all shift in self-conception experienced by the masses 
of American Negroes might be expected to have far-reaching reper- 
cussions on the personalities of many different types of colored 
people. We shall illustrate this general point by a discussion of 
upper-class Negroes. 

The self-conception of the upper-class Negro is to a great extent 
organized in opposition to white stereotypes of Negroes. Upper- 
class colored people are preoccupied with being different from this 
white conception, for they do not wish to be identified by anyone 
as embodying it. Since Negroes are commonly believed to be loud, 
ignorant, dirty, boisterous, and immoral, good manners and re- 
spectability become virtually an obsession in the Negro upper- 
class.2° Children are reared to be polite, well-mannered, courteous, 
and moral; they are warned and punished for acts which are viewed 
as “common,” for acts which can be pointed to by whites as typi- 
cally Negro. Part of the generalized role-model set before the chil- 
dren is framed in terms of “don’t be what they expect you to be.” 
Upper-class Negroes react emotionally to what they take to be 


crudity, vulgarity, and jmmorality in other Negroes; and they feel 


R . . 21 
inordinate pride in not acting in such ways themselves. Asa 


result their behavior is often puritanical. These attitudes and evalu- 
ations suggest that the generalized other of the Negro upper class 
is organized largely around white middle-class standards. 

This is curious, since tippt Negroes have very little actua 
contact with whites. In their business and professional occupations 
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they are likely to deal predominantly with colored people. In fact, 
many upper-class Negroes are reluctant to have much to do with 
whites because they dislike the treatment they receive. They do 
not like to play the conventionally expected roles, because this 
implies subservience. Consequently, although upper-class Negroes 
have internalized many middle-class white standards and live and 
think according to them, they nevertheless live an existence physi- 
cally isolated from whites. Parents may go to fantastic limits to 
shield their children from the ugly reality of being a Negro in a 
white world. This is reflected in Frazier's account of a teacher who 
would not let anyone use the terms “Negro” and “colored” in his 
home because he did not want his son to acquire the idea of his 
racial identity and the inferior status involved in it.2? Eventually 
such blinders as these must come off the eyes of any Negro child 
when he meets the white world as he eventually must if only 
through the indirect media of communication—newspapers, radio, 
and the like. The impact of this delayed recognition of identity, as 
Frazier has suggested, profoundly affects the personalities of those 
who undergo the experience. 

To some extent white norms are diffused to middle- and low- 
class Negroes through the emulation of Negroes of high status. 
But upper-class Negroes offer leadership to their “people” in a more 
direct sense, since they play leadership roles in social and political 
matters affecting Negroes as a group. Many upper-class persons 
feel uncomfortable with, and look down upon, the people they are 
expected to lead and identify themselves with. As Myrdal remarks: 
“They sometimes feel great difficulty in identifying themselves 
with the Negro masses whose spokesmen they are, although, per- 
haps, no more than the white upper class with the white lower 
class.” °° Many upper-class colored persons experience a genuine 
conflict of loyalties, a split in allegiance between Negro and white 
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worlds. The subtle manifestations of this duality are undeniably 


important for Negro leadership. 

Nor do the symbolic dilemmas of Negro leadership end here. 
We may note that the advantageous social position of the colored 
upper class exists largely because whites insist upon enforcing the 
color line. The objective basis of the Negro upper class rests largely 
upon the fact that many Negroes patronize Negro businesses, go 
to Negro professional people with their problems, and must go to 
segregated schools and churches. If segregation and discrimination 

economic foundation of the upper 


were to be discontinued the 
class would crumble, for Negro business could scarcely compete 
ations. Because Negro upper 


with the more powerful white corpor: 
d to fighting discrimination and segrega- 


class people are committe 
rience the internal conflict that attends 


tion, they are likely to expe 
the dilemma of their position. 


In this chapter we have appli 
y-sided 


ed several of the points developed 


earlier in the text to the man subject of race relations. In 
doing this we have necessarily limited our discussion to the Amer- 
ican scene and to its two chief objects of race prejudice—the Negro 


and the Jew. There are other groups to whom our analysis might 
have been applied. As a 1948 Library of Congress publication 


asserts, 
While the Jews and the Negroes are the most numerous of the 
minorities, minority groups in wide ye! a es fp 4 
and cities throughout the country: * sare e victims of lo 
prejudice, oftentimes © actual rar 
In southern New Jersey, it is the Italians, ay Pennsylvania, Ne- 
braska and Wisconsin, the Germans; in Minnesota, and the 
Dakotas, the Scandinavians; in the New England = i yillages, ie 
French Canadians, and in Boston, the Irish; in Chicago and 
Detroit, the Poles; in e Southwest, the Mexicans; 
on the Pacific Coast, th 


exas and th 
e Orientals. 
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If space had permitted, the substance of this chapter could have 
been enlarged to include race relations in other countries. 

Racial classifications are no different from any other classifica- 
tions. They involve the grouping of people into categories accord- 
ing to actual or supposed biological traits. We have underlined the 
difficulties of making an accurate and satisfactory classification of 
racial groupings. Such groups do exist—but there are so many races 
and their boundary lines so overlapping that to distinguish clearly 
among them is often impossible. Popular thinking, however, does 
not concern itself with such realities. Members of various societies 
make racial classifications just as they classify other objects; and on 
that basis men act toward other men as members of other races. 

Racial categories—like all categories—must be learned. What is 
termed racial prejudice depends on previously learned racial cate- 
gories. Prejudice may therefore be acquired without direct visual 
contact with the persons against whom one becomes biased. Preju- 
dice may even be developed toward the members of one’s own race: 
The identification of oneself as a member of a race centers around 
recognition of the criteria of racial classification, 
general role associated with it. 

We have discussed racial 
and basic assumptions abo 


plus learning the 


ideology in terms of stereotyped beliefs 
ut the nature of people in general and 
races of men in particular. We have shown how the American 
racial ideology blocks contemporary Negro aspirations insofar as 
other aspects of American ideology stress class climbing and a high 
standard of living. The increasing discontent and resentments of 
American colored people are directly and indirectly related to this 


frustration of aspirations; and some of the disparities in the national 


ideology are reflected in the conflicting goals and allegiances of 
upper-class Negroes, 


ee 
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MATERIALS FOR DISCUSSION 
“[One of] a series of alleged Negro-white racial differences [is 
that] . . . the Negro is more apelike than the white. Both the Negro 
and the ape have flat noses, but the lips of the ape are like those 
of the white man. In general body hairiness and the size of the 
brow ridge, the white man is much more like the ape than the 
black man.”—L. P. Crespi. 
“Unless, then, every lesson of history is to be disregarded, we 
must conclude that black Africa is unable to stand alone. The black 
man’s numbers may increase prodigiously and acquire alien ve- 
neers, but the black man’s nature will not change.”—L. Stoddard. 
“Many mulattoes in the United States with very little Negro 
e Negroes. I have had mulatto stu- 


blood consider themselves put 
dents at Fisk University and Howard University insist that they 


were pure Negroes.’—E. F. Frazier. 

tes will address an educated Negro as “Doc- 
t not as “Mister.” What lies behind their 
ord? 


Many Southern whi 
tor” or “Professor” bu 
resistance to saying this single w 
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CHAPTER XV 


Sexual Behavior 


THE HUMAN ANIMAL is a member of a biological series. It is there- 
fore important to compare human sex behavior with that of non- 
human forms, When this is done certain characteristic differences 
emerge—owing to the language difference—making exceedingly 
hazardous the application to human beings of conclusions derived 


from the experimental study of lower animals. 


THE EVOLUTIONARY PICTURE 


The general picture of sub-human sex behavior is described in 
terms appropriate to our purposes by Beach,? a psychologist who 
e and himself carried out exten- 


has surveyed the available literatur’ 
sive experimental investigations of the sex behavior of the lower 


animals. His conclusions may be summarized as follows: (a) Mat- 
ing behavior in lower animal forms is controlled primarily by in- 
herited mechanisms; specifically, by hormonal secretions and by the 
strength and aggressiveness of the animal. cb) The central nerv- 
ous system plays a relatively minor part in the control of sex 
r animal forms, its regulatory significance 


419 


behavior in the simple 
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increasing as one ascends the evolutionary scale. (c) Past experi- 
ence, as opposed to hereditary mechanisms, increases in importance 
as one proceeds from the simpler forms such as the rat and guinea 
pig to the more complex apes and humans. A significant part of 
the sex behavior of male chimpanzees, for example, is learned. 

In support of these general statements we may briefly note cer- 
tain facts. In most lower forms receptivity of the female to sexual 
advances is determined by hormone balance and by other accom- 
panying physiological changes occurring during the period of heat 
or estrus. With some exceptions, the female animal is receptive only 
when she is in heat. This is of course not true of the human 
female, who may actively desire or entirely reject sexual relations 
at any time during the menstrual cycle. 

Removal or atrophy of the primary sex glands, the testes and the 
ovaries, produces relatively uniform results in the lower animals, 
and highly variable, uncertain ones in human beings. Castrated 
adult men, women who have had ovaries and uterus removed by 
surgery, and old people whose sex glands have ceased to function 
all may and do continue to desire and enjoy coitus. Men who find 
themselves impotent sometimes have their potency restored either 
(a) by injection of an actual hormone, or Cb) by the injection of 
any substance which they believe to be a hormone. The student 
who desires to explore the matter further should consult the exten- 
sive experimental literature. 

This literature clearly shows that human sex behavior is not con- 
trolled in the same way or to the same degree by physiological 
processes and mechanisms as is that of lower animals. In the sex 
practices of human beings mental processes play a preponderant 
role. Past experiences and social influences shape human patterns 
so pervasively that it is difficult to point to specific patterns which 
are determined exclusively by inherited mechanisms or glandular 
secretions. Moreover, it is a fallacy of logic to try to account for the 
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unique features of human sex behavior in terms of the biological 
conditions which man has in common with other animals. 

The point of view we are developing here may be briefly stated 
as follows: the characteristic and differentiating features of human 
sex behavior can be traced: to the fact that man talks about sex and 
other animals do not. The possibility of engaging in any sex be- 
havior is of course contained in the biological structure of the 
individual. The intensity of the sex drive and certain other very 
general characteristics may be conditioned by biological factors. 
Isolated elements of the total pattern of sex activity are not learned; 


they are derived directly from man’s biological structure. The or- 


gasm, ejaculation, and nocturnal emission are examples. These rela- 


tively mechanical, non-voluntary parts of sex behavior are natural 


biological acts. 
Although one may designate various individual aspects of sex 


behavior as natural, unlearned, oF inherited, the total organization 
and over-all functioning of these aspects in given social situations 
cannot be so designated. The general pattern which an individual 
adopts cannot be explained biologically; is must be accounted for 
in terms of the standards or mores which the individual internal- 
izes. Social influences often shape sex behavior along lines that are 
contrary to what would be called natural in the biological sense. 
Furthermore, social influences may Jead to the complete elimination 
ogical behavior, or cause persons to 


of some kinds of natural biol Dena) ; ) 
act in a variety of ways which are biologically inappropriate Ceg» 


the exclusively homosexual man or woman). 


HORMONES, HOMOSEXUALITY, 
AND INVERSION 


One of the chief obstacles t° ® proper understanding of the 


nature of human sex behavior is the assumption, often made by 
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relatively well-educated persons, that hormones or hormone balance 
account for the vagaries of sexual behavior. According to this view, 
heterosexuality is the consequence of a hormone balance, which in 
the male is weighted on the side of androgens and in the female on 
the side of the estrogens. (The androgens are the male hormones, 
the estrogens the female hormones—both being found to some ex- 
tent in both sexes.) The close connection between these hormones 
and the secondary sexual body characteristics has been scientifically 
demonstrated. Hence, many people think that when the female 
hormones are relatively prevalent in a male or the male ua 
relatively prevalent in a female, the result is an effeminate male anc 

a masculine female, respectively—i.e., homosexuals. We shall indi- 


E 3 3 ionan a t 
cate in the succeeding paragraphs that this conception is incorrec 
in almost every detail. 


Here it is necessa 
ual bi 
betw 


ty to distinguish among various aspects of sex- 
ehavior and sexual characteristics, and to note the difference 
een homosexuality and inversion. Inversion refers to the as- 
sumption of a female role by a male and conversely of a male role 
by a female. Inversion is a term descriptive of people and not of the 
sex act. Indeed, it is quite possible—though improbable—for an in- 
verted male and female to engage in heterosexual relations. Homo- 
sexuality, on the other hand, means sexual or love relationships 
between members of the same sex. Since male and female counter- 
roles are necessary in every sex act, even homosexual partners must 
play opposite sex toles. Hence in homosexual intercourse, although 
one partner can be characterized as inverted, the other cannot. 

We must also bear in mind the distinctions between male and 
female secondary sexual characteristics: voice differences, distribu- 
tion of hair, and so on. Moreover, the presence of relatively femi- 
Ds secondary Physical characteristics in a male does not imply 
either inversion or homosexuality. The basic aspects of homosexual 
and heterosexual behavior involve the kind of partner preferred. In 
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short, the terms “homosexual,” “heterosexual,” and “inversion,” 
refer to behavior; whereas secondary sex traits are structural, bio- 
logical features of the organism—not forms of behavior. 

In the light of these distinctions we may make several observa- 
tions. (a) Inversion and homosexuality are not identical terms. (b) 
In experiments on animals, through the injection of hormones of 
the opposite sex, secondary physical traits of the opposite sex and 
partial inversion have both been produced. But homosexuality in 
the human sense of the term has not been brought about. (c) The 
injection of hormones in humans neither produces nor cures homo- 
fect being to stimulate sex activity without in- 
f partners. Cd) Homosexuality usually occurs 
along with heterosexuality in a mixed form. (e) Many male homo- 
sexuals are not at all effeminate, and many female homosexuals are 


ly most effeminate males and mascu- 


not masculine. (£) Probab i 
line women engage in exclusively heterosexual relations. (g) Many 
deviant forms of human sexual behavior have no parallel among 


the lower animals. Homosexuality is only one kind of deviation: if 
we account for it in terms of hormones, then we must ask what 
possible hormonal basis js involved when humans derive their sex- 
ual gratification from intercourse with lower animals, from the 
collecting of bizarre objects like women’s shoes and clothing Cfeti- 
chism), from injury inflicted by them on others (satlism) or on 
themselves (masochism), from watching sexual activity in others 
rather than engaging in it themselves (voyeurism), and so on. If 
we assume that hormones underly all forms of sex expression, why 
do not the many deviations in which humans engage occur also 


among other animals? . 
The crucial point in connection with the inversion of sex roles 


in humans is that a male or female identifies with the opposite sex. 
Thus, a female invert may assert and feel that she is a man, wear 
masculine clothes, act like a man, assume the masculine role in 


sexuality, its main € 
fluencing the choice o 


INVERSION? 


sexual relations, adopt a masculine name, and perhaps even apply 


the male terminology to her sexual organs, calling the clitoris a 
penis and the ovaries the testes, This type of inversion is a sym- 
bolic process involving the application of language symbols and 
social definitions to one’s own behavior and one’s self; but the kind 
of inversion produced in the laboratory in lower animals can 
scarcely be equated with the human type. Note too that the inver- 
sion of human sex roles cannot be consistently brought about or 
significantly altered by the injection of hormones. The chief effects 
of the latter on human behavior appear to be (a) the stimulation 
of sexual activity and the control of various physiological processes, 
and (b) their influence on secondary physical sex traits, 

These factors point to the leamed and socially defined nature of 
sex roles, as we haye suggested elsewhere in this book. The child at 
birth does not identify himself with either sex for he does not know 
that sexes exist, He gradually learns this identification and, along 
with it, wea the behavior deemed appropriate in his society. For 


example, the type of partner the male child will le 
blondes or brunettes, women or 


so on—is not and probabl 
cal structure, any more 


am to prefer— 
men, white or colored women, and 
y cannot be ascertained in human biologi- 


than religious, political, or ethical prefer- 
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ences are so determined. Moreover, various disorders in this learn- 
ing process may occur. We have already cited simple examples illus- 
trating how this might come about through parental desire that a 
child be of a given sex, through anatomical péculiarities, and 
through mistaken sexual identity at birth. (See Chapter X, Confu- 
sion of Sex Roles.) r 

The child at birth responds positively to pleasant stimuli regard- 
less of source. He does not classify or discriminate among sources. 
The male child is as likely to have an erection when handled by his 
father as when handled by his mother. Psychoanalysts have ren- 
dered a service by publicizing the original undifferentiated charac- 
ter of the child’s responses and by formulating theories about the 
manner in which sexuality is learned. As the child matures and as 
he learns ways of classifying stimuli and of responding to them, his 
patterns of sexual expression gradually crystallize and become chan- 
nelized. The detailed description of this learning process and of the 
s still a problem for the combined efforts 
of social scientists. But that this is the way in which patterns be- 
come established seems 4 highly probable hypothesis—harmonizing 
with many other things known about the nature of human be- 


havior. 


disorders that may occur i 


> 


DIFFERENTIATION OF BASIC SEX ROLES 


mbody in its practices and language the fun- 
damental biological distinction between the sexes. Many societies 
categories, which include men who act like 


women and women who act like men. These in-between persons 

are sometimes taken for granted, sometimes looked upon as biologi- 
5 a Bt j 

cal abnormalities. Scientists and sophisticated laymen recognize also 


another intermediate hermaphroditic class of persons who at birth 


No society fails to € 


recognize still further 
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have some of the genital apparatus, and perhaps physical traits, of 
both sexes. 

Regardless of these intermediate classes, we may take for granted 
that humans universally recognize the existence of polar biological 
types: i.e., men and women. It is easy to understand why the incor- 
rect assumption is frequently made that infants “naturally” know 
to which sex they belong. Every child must not only (a) learn the 
meanings of “male” and “female” but also Cb) classify himself as 
one or the other. He cannot, at least publicly, identify himself with 
both or neither. 

This poses a problem. How do children learn to identify them- 
selves as members of one or the other sex? The reader who looks 
for a detailed and exact answer to this question will be disap- 
pointed, for pertinent scientific data are rather meager. However, 


the larger outlines of the process of sex-identification are clear 
enough, 


RECOGNITION OF SEX DIFFERENCES 


When young children begin to learn sex distinctions, they em- 
ploy criteria which betray rudimentary conceptions of the differ- 
ences between men and women. These criteria vary according to 
Opportunities available to children for observing and conversing 
about sex behavior. In the United States such experiences vary 
widely according to social class, conditions of housing, number of 
siblings in the family, sibling position, moral philosophies of the 
parents, and other relevant factors. 

In an outstanding study, Conn and Kanner® have analyzed the 
criteria which children use to differentiate the sexes, Although their 
sampling is deficient—being described as a study of children rang- 
ing from four to twelye years of age, of many social classes—it offers 
valuable hints about the learning of sex differences, 

One of the items which the children mentioned most frequently 
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as a sign of sex membership was clothing. The following table 
indicates that this sign is learned.‘ 


Age at Which Attire Was 
Noted As Marking Sex 


Distinction Percent at Each Age 
4 o 
5 21 
6 83 
7 83 
8 89 
9 82 

10 92 
II 65 
12 67 
13 33 
14 o 


A few children under the age of seven equated sex differences with 
differences of attire, apparently recognizing no other distinctions. 
d be any difference between undressed 


When asked if there woul 
boys and girls, these young children were “either puzzled by the 


questions, or declared categorically that removal of clothes made a 
distinction impossible.” * Apropos of this finding is a story involv- 
ing a five-year-old acquaintance of the authors, who attended a 
party at which children of both sexes bathed in the nude. When 
asked how many boys and how many girls were at the party, she 
answered: “I couldn’t tell because they had their clothes off.” 
Conn and Kanner ® note that hair was frequently mentioned as 
a differentiating characteristic of the sexes. Many children thought 
that differences of hair styles at inherent—though helped along by 
scissors and the barber. As another young acquaintance of the 
authors confidently asserted: “Boys have straight hair and girls 
have curly hair.” Differences of urination posture were mentioned 
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spontaneously by 44 children. Although breasts were generally 


recognized as belonging only to women, they were not spontane: 
ously mentioned by the children as distinguishing features. “There 
were so many other things closer to the children’s interest and 
immediate awareness.” Only nine of the 200 children spontane- 
ously included this distinguishing sign. The method used by the 
investigators is not open to the charge that children did not men- 
tion breasts because of inhibiting taboos. 

An interesting finding is that (a) older children spontaneously 
mention other criteria such as shape of the face, complexion, hands, 
strength, and gait; but that (b) children below certain ages did not 
mention these criteria. The investigators conclude that many 
younger children do not possess the requisite language necessary 
to see these sex differences, Their summarizing table is as follows: ê 


Difference 
Hair 
Clothes 
Eyes 

Hands 

Face 
Complexion 
Hands and feet 
Figure 
Strength 
Gait 


Youngest age of naming 


OW œ œ oN anun A 


That the child has le 
or female does not mea: 
sex diffe 
of other 


armed to identify persons correctly as male 
n that he has gained an adult conception of 
rences. The meanings of “male” and “female,” like those 
symbols, cannot be fully grasped by youngsters. Children 
have neither the tequisite experiences nor, in the case of the young- 


est of them, the mentality necessary to understand adult concepts of 
sex contrasts. 
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On this point, Conn and Kanner present helpful data. Older 
children from urban centers generally recognized and mentioned 
genital difference between the sexes, but did not always realize that 
such differences also characterized animals. Consequently, varying 
conceptions of sex differences were offered. A common notion was 
that all animals of the same species were of the same sex: for exam- 
ple, all cats are females and all dogs are males. Other criteria for 
classifying animals were used: for example, some children regarded 
ribbons as a distinguishing sign and other children regarded names 
as evidence of sex. Farm children, of course, are likely to be more 
sophisticated about the sex of animals. 

Involved in adult conceptions of sex differences is an awareness 
of the sex act and its conventional socialized meanings. In some 
countries and classes, children may be allowed to engage in sex 
play with others of their own age and have frequent opportunities 
to witness adult coitus. These conditions prevail among the Tro- 
briand Islanders, a South Sea people. Consequently, this part of 
the adult symbolization is Jearned earlier than it is by many Amer- 
ican children. The Conn and Kanner figures, which seem relatively 
trustworthy, indicate that only a small proportion of a total of 200 
children under twelve years of age had knowledge of the existence 
of coitus, There are, however, 2 grounds for assuming that these 
relatively sophisticated children had adult concepts of the act. 


LEARNING THE MEANINGS OF SEXUAL BEHAVIOR 

The meanings associated with sexual activities must be learned 
by the child. He does not in 4°Y significant degree invent them 
himself; nor does he acquire them through biological endowment 
or maturation. He may not understand the full adult significance 
of many “sexual” words and acts until he is well into adolescence: 


Although humans everywhere recognize the existence of sexual 
excitement, coitus, masturbation, S°* organs, and the like, they 
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nevertheless take dissimilar attitudes toward these objects, acts, and 
events. Words carry or mirror attitudes: i.e., they have meanings. 
The child—whether American or Japanese or Marquesan, upper 
or lower class, boy or girl, rural or urban—when he learns words 
learns also the conventional points of view which they express. 

Kinsey ® has given us some rough but relevant data on differen- 
tial American class attitudes; we shall summarize a few: 


Event or Object 


Upper Classes Lower Classes 


“Heavy petting” Part of the sex act or a sub- Not much practiced. As a 
stitute for it. substitute for the sex act, 

a perversion. 
“Clitoris” Many recognize its func- Word not in common use, 


tion in sexual foreplay as 
exciting to female. A 
function emphasized in 
widely read marriage 


manuals, 


nor any equivalent for it, 
since few know the or- 
gan exists. This is true 
particularly of males, but 
also to a lesser degree of 


females. 
“Foreplay” Widely regarded as an im- Generally not considered 
Portant preliminary to important. 
coitus, 
Positions” Some sophistication about Only one position is nat- 
possible variations. ural: the American one. 
As we mi 


ne ight expect, Kinsey found that sexual vocabularies 
varie tremendously by region, class, race, age, and other roup- 
ings. These differe a : : 


nces of vocabulary, of course, mirror differences 


of atti : ; i 
tude, and constitute important data for anyone interested in 
understanding, 


Meek explaining, and predicting human sex behavior. 
(3 i PET å * 

When the child learns these idiomatic terms he also internalizes 
they express. American middle-class parents recog- 


i mplicitly, since they teach their children euphemistic 
expressions for sex Organs and sex acts rather than the vulgar terms 
which the child 


will pick up later from others of his own age- 


the meanings 
nize this fact i 
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Public use of technical sex terminology is permissible whereas the 
use of corresponding “Anglo-Saxon monosyllables” is tabooed. Al- 
though the one-syllable words refer to the same objects and events, 
they carry very different attitudes. Because words evoke attitudes, 
such Anglo-Saxon terms would be inappropriate to public dis- 
cussion. 

Anthropologists agree that, although great variations in sexual 
codes exist, no society sanctions all aspects of all sex behavior and 
every society frowns upon and forbids certain sex acts. These 
taboos rest upon basic assumptions concerning the nature of the 
world, of man, of the sexes and their relations, and so on. As gen- 
erations succeed one another—at least in our Western world—they 
develop different philosophies of sex and partly reject the stand- 
generations. Each new generation in turn sets up 
d taboos which it believes to be improvements on 
one set of mores for an- 


ards of previous 
new standards an 
the old ones. This process of substituting 
other is likely to be called “emancipation” by young people and 
“immorality” by their elders. It should not be assumed that this 
process of change over the generations means steady progress to- 
ward a sexual Utopia in which everyone will be completely eman- 


cipated. Indeed, the very term emancipated is meaningless. What 
is more, sexual codes have a tendency to move back and forth, to 
e stringency and vice versa, in 


change from relative laxity to relativ 
pendulum-like fashion. 


MISCONCEPTIONS OF CHILD BEHAVIOR 
Laymen and even students of child behavior frequently make 


the mistake of anthropomorphism: they project adult attitudes and 
conceptions onto the child, or regard children’s ideas and modes of 


thought and behavior as curious forms of error. This tendency to 
interpret the behavior of children with concepts derived from and 
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appropriate to adults is also noticeable in the study of the child’s 
sex behavior. 

The fallacy is aggravated by the use of the same terms in describ- 
ing child and adult behavior, or by employing such hazily defined 
terms as “libido” and “sexual.” While the popularization of psycho- 
analytic theories and concepts has undoubtedly swept away many 
of the puritanical and mid-Victorian misconceptions about children, 
at the same time, it has sometimes opened the way to errors of 
another kind. Thus, when one states that the infant masturbates, it 
is usually assumed that infant and adult masturbation are equiva- 
lent acts—a very dubious assumption indeed. The rebellion against 
the reluctance of past generations to face sexual facts has led to an 
excess of zeal in discovering sexuality in the behavior of children. 
It must be emphasized that children live in a world of their own; 
they have their own Concepts, their own ways of acting, and their 
own Perspectives, It is just as erroneous to judge children’s behavior 
by adult standards or to read adult motives into it as it is to measure 
African Bantu behavior by adult American standards. 

To describe the behavior of lower animals in human terms leads 
almost inevitably, as we have seen, to anthropomorphism. Similar 
strictures apply to descriptions of the behavior of the human child. 
One has no more right to attribute sophisticated sexual ideas and 


Ci : P « : 
oncepts to the behavior of infants than to attribute them to chim- 
panzees and dogs. 


Here ; 
are extreme examples of this type of error. Isaacs 1° writes: 


a enelope and Tommy were playing ‘mummy and daddy’ and 

ommy insisted upon being the mummy.” The boy’s act is inter- 
preted as an attempt to quiet his fear of castration—yet no data are 
presented regarding the actual state of the child’s sexual knowledge 
oe how he may have obtained it. The child-analyst, Klein, pro- 
vides an even more flagrant example. Her patient was a three-year- 
old boy. Between the ages of eighteen and twenty months, he slept 
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in the same room with his parents and thus had occasional oppor- 
tunities to witness coitus, if one can stretch the meaning of the 
word “witness.” The child is therefore, writes Klein, fearfully jeal- 
ous of his father, feels inferior because of his own lack of physical 


potency, fears that his mother was hurt by coitus, wishes to smash 


his father’s genitals, wishes to kill his father, and so forth. How 


can such complex ideas be attributed to young children? 

Other child psychologists and psychoanalysts have been much 
more circumspect in their interpretations. Cognizant of the social 
origins and learned nature of sexual behavior, many psychoanalysts 
have pointed out weaknesses in Freud's theory ?* that feminine 
character may be largely explained in terms of “penis envy” and 
reactions to it. According to this theory, which Freud reiterated in 
one of his last books, when the young girl discovers that every boy 
has a penis she is disappointed and shocked at her own lack of the 
same organ. Hence she develops a sense of inferiority or penis envy. 
The traits of character she develops in her childhood and adult 
years are, according to Freud, the consequences of her attempt to 
adjust to her sense of inferiority- But the sociologist is inclined to 
note that reactions of this type 27° associated with the patriarchal 
organization of Western European society—that is, a society in 
which men and masculine values are relatively dominant. This 


patriarchal situation, howeve™ is by no means universal even in 


Western society. 


Disinterested investigation of girls’ reactions to the discovery of 
d 


genital differences, such as that by Conn and Kanner, * shows be- 
yond question that girls do not always respond with penis envy. It 
is true that some girls exhibit envious feelings but most do not. 
ences in a matter-of-fact manner or 


Instead they accept these differ 
Fee N ament Tastbeae ene of the learned character of 
all girls to react identically. 


such behavior, one would not €¥P eci 
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Freud’s overstatement of the case should lead us to be wary of 
equating children’s sexual responses with those of their elders. 

By word or act, punishment or reward, and through the various 
media of communication, the young boy and girl learn the sex 
behavior associated with their roles; they learn to avoid those acts 
which will evoke reactions of ridicule, disgust, or anger. The 
taboos are internalized in the child to the extent that he becomes 
angry and ashamed if he breaks them. 


SEXUAL ACTIVITIES AND EROTIC IMAGERY 


Sexual intercourse requires that the overt behavior of the human 
male be accompanied and facilitated by an internal symbolic proc- 
ess or flow of thought, which is often called erotic imagery. Such 
a flow of erotic mental images and ideas is ordinarily necessary 
before a man can achieve and maintain an erection, and it is cer- 
tainly a requisite element in the desire to engage in sexual rela- 
tions. The same is generally true of the human female. To be sure, 
à woman may Physiologically engage in sexual relations without 
having any genuine erotic interest in such relations. Because of 

eir anatomical Structure, women can be raped whereas men can- 
not be. However, if we conceive of the sex act as a relationship 
which is pleasurable and desirable to both parties or which cul- 
minates in simultaneous or nearly simultaneous orgasms, then we 
may say that erotic imagery is equally necessary for both sexes. 

The term “erotic imagery” refers to a general process which we 
have already discussed in other connections as internalized lan- 
guage behavior. It is through this process that social influences and 
past experiences exercise their regulatory effects on human be- 
havior in general, including sex behavior. Because they apply some 
voluntary control over this internal symbolic process, individuals 
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are able in varying degrees to hasten, retard, or entirely inhibit 
their own sexual responses. 

It is impossible in a limited space to point out all the implica- 
tions when we recognize the symbolic character of human sexual 
behavior. Indeed, because of the powerful taboos which exist in 
this field, most of these implications have not been worked out by 
scientific research. We shall therefore attempt to give illustrations 
and indications of the significant role played by internal symbolic 
processes in only a few areas of sexual behavior. 


ORGASM CONTROL 

Most modern American books on sex techniques emphasize the 
failure of many middle- and upper-class wives to achieve a climax 
with a sufficient degree of regularity. A great deal of advice is prof- 
fered as to techniques which the husband may use to delay his 
own orgasm while, at the same time, he attempts to hasten his 
wife’s. These procedures represent attempts to teach self-control, 
and have to do with a question which apparently never arises in 
the rest of the animal world. 

The problem is related to the operation of our American taboos. 
There are many formulated rules governing the behavior of boys 


and girls during adolescent courtship, and the activities of bride and 


groom on the wedding day are prescribed in almost complete detail. 
generations, the behavior of 


By contrast, particularly in bygone ; 
the couple during the wedding night was neither specified nor ex- 


plicitly covered by verbal formulations. The only expectation was 
ihat: sexual relations would be initiated. The sex act was conceived 
as an automatic and. biologically natural act which no one needed 
to learn or to think about in advance. 

As a consequence of this lack of appropriate verbalization and 
of established ways of acting» husbands and wives found that they 


had to build up their own pattems without much help from past 
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generations. Many young men and women still approach marriage 
with feelings of apprehension and uncertainty, because they are 
entering an uncharted world. The usual rules, expectations, and 
folkways by means of which other significant fields of social be- 


havior are regulated are either nebulous or completely absent in 
this important area. 


TOTAL PRE-MARITAL INTERCOURSE 


EDUCATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL 
LEVEL CLASS 
2 
7.0% 7Ix 
0-8 
4 
cyd 
5 
13+ 6 
F- 


Total pre-marital intercourse, by educational level and occu- 
pational class. For the single males of the age group 16-20. 
e numbers under “occupational class”: 2 = day labor; 
3 = semi-skilled labor; 4 = skilled labor; 5 = lower white 
collar group; 6 = upper white collar group; 7 = professional. 
elative lengths of bars compare mean frequences for the 
ERS Note the similarity of data based on educational 
rie S and data based on occupational classes. (From A. C. 
oy? retall, Sexual Behavior in the Human Male. 
Saunders, 1948.) 
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may further stimulate his erotic fantasy life by reading porno- 
graphic literature. In this manner, the boy tends to build up a rich 
and varied repertory of erotic imagery and becomes exceedingly 
sensitive to a multitude of secondary sexual stimuli, particularly if 
he has few actual sex contacts. This development is made all the 
more probable by the postponement of marriage for some years 
after he has reached sexual maturity (around the age of 16). 


TOTAL EXTRA-MARITAL INTERCOURSE 


EDUCATIONAL 
LEVEL oper gases es 
10.6x 

0-8 ; 
9-12 5 

L0x 
13+ oR 

1 


Total extra-marital intercourse, by educational level and reed 
16-20. 


pational class. For the single males of the age group 

The numbers under “occupational class”: 2 = day Jabor; 

semi-skilled labor; 4 = skilled labor; 5 = lower white 

er white collar group; 7 = professional, 

Relative lengths of bars compare mean frequences for the 
a based on educational 


al classes. (From A. Cc 
Sexual Behavior in the Human Male. 


Kinsey, et al., 
Saunders, 1948. 


s background in the middle and upper 
why males of these classes appear to be 
more responsive to indirect sexual stimuli than are lower-class 
males.!* This hypersensitivity may make it difficult for “well bred” 
boys and men to control their orgasms during their initial sexual _ 


The prevalence of thi 
classes probably explains 


experiences. 
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Girls of the same social strata have a very different a 
They know less about sex, their fantasy life and openness A 
less specifically sexual; they masturbate less, and they have a a 
repertory of lewd jokes and vulgar vocabulary. The Sager $ oa 
training of girls is more effectively sex-repressive than is she 
boys. It is therefore not fortuitous that many women enter pa 
marriage with what we may call a deficient erotic imagination. = 
failure of many upper- and middle-class women to achieve psi a 
with any regularity may very well be related to the sheer la xia 
erotic fantasy, quite apart from other inhibiting factors suc 


i ucative 
prudery, religious scruples, fear, shame, and the entire ed 
process. 


MASTURBATION 


A number of interestin 
behavior arise in c 
There are those—li 


ual behavior in te 


g human problems about human sexual 
onnection with the practice of masturbation. 
ke Kinsey, for example—who seek to discuss wal 
rms of overt behavior alone, excluding the accom 
Panying internal symbolic processes. This approach leads to some 
curious contradictions, 

If we defined hom 
Positive sexual res 
masturbation coul 
Kinsey, 


osexual behavior in purely overt terms, as a 
ponse to stimuli proceeding from the same set 
d be subsumed as a special case of homosexuality- 
of course, does not do this: he classifies masturbation as 
either heterosexual, hombsexual, or mixed—distinguishing among 
them in terms of the types of fantasy involved. That is, he distin- 
guishes in terms of criteria which he initially ruled out. 


In line with our previous discussion, internal symbolic processes 
serve as integrative 


and organizing phenomena in human behavior. 
That they are cortical in nature and difficult to study in no wise 
justifies us in disregarding or dismissing them. As we have repeat- 
edly shown, it is through the mediation of such cortical or internal 
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symbolic processes that the mores or ethical codes of a society are 
able to exert their regulatory influence on human behavior. 

The internal symbolic processes, OF the erotic imagery usually 
masturbation, do not differ in any essen- 
ding the ordinary heterosexual act. Kin- 
during masturbation erotic literature 
ericans of the better-edu- 
but not quite, all males 


accompanying the act of 
tial detail from those atten 
sey 15 notes that before and 
and pictures are occasionally used by Am 


ü 
cated classes; and he adds that “nearly, 
experience sexual fantasies during masturbation. . . . The fantasies 


are heterosexual when the primary interests of the individual are 
heterosexual, homosexual when the individual's overt experience 
or psychic reactions are homosexual.” A person's experiences in a 
social milieu determine which specific excitatory images will accom- 
pany and facilitate masturbation. Very much the same excitatory 
ideas are likely to occur to the same person in the course of the 


heterosexual act. 
It is significant to note 
tion in our country. This 


the change in attitude toward masturba- 
practice used to be regarded as the cause 


of all sorts of harmful physical effects including feeblemindedness 
and insanity. Research by competent investigators has failed to sub- 
stantiate such a view. Today it is generally conceded that (a) mas- 
turbation is not known to have any necessarily oa ina ees 
$ negative effects it does have are chietly 
i en feelings as guilt, fear, 


p ical in nd ari m such 

sychological in nature 4 arise fro 

shame, which are ociated with the practice. [he 
? 


: e bound up with the wa 
effects of masturbation, 1D O a ii ie 7 
in which the act is defined within a given pap anny 


INHIBITING AND FACILITATING STIMULI 
eak of human sexuality in animalistic terms, 


implying that human sex urges are aroused, repressed, and even 
expressed in ways essentially jdentical with those of other mam- 


People sometimes sp 
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mals. This view is incorrect, for human sexual responses are chan- 
nelized in ways which have no parallel in the animal world. 

Whole segments of a population may be excluded as sexual or 
marital partners for social rather than biological reasons. This is 
true, for example, of the white and colored sections of the Ameri- 
can population, the various castes of India, and the exogamous 
clans found among many pre-literate peoples. ‘Thus, if a native tribe 
is divided into four clans or sub-groups, an unmarried male in one 
of them may be required to seek his sexual partners only among 
the women of one of the three other clans. In such cases, eligible 
and healthy persons of the opposite sex may not even be perceived 
as desirable sexual objects if they fall into the forbidden categories. 
In our own society, such barriers as social class, age, religion, race, 
and marital status limit the choice of sexual partners. 

Someone else’s mother may become an exciting object, particu- 
larly if she is a widow and not too elderly; but sexual responses 
toward one’s own mother are not permissible, Although a woman 
may be sexually attractive, to her own male children she is gener- 
ally a sexual nonentity. This is but one instance of the operation 
of incest taboos. Human standards of incest vary considerably from 
Society to society, applying sometimes only to the intimate family 
Stoup and sometimes to a wide circle of persons many of whom 
ae biologically unrelated1° Incest taboos are found only among 

“mans. They are social, not biological, phenomena, 

= may cite other instances of classificatory elimination of sex- 


h partners, Many white Americans find it difficult to be aroused 
ya dark-skinned Ne 


ro because of strong race rejudice against 
colored peoples, Indeed, some who are ie er M o eri 
persons undoubtedly feel repelled when these tum out to be 
sue Negro men and women have sometimes been repelled by 
the washed-out? ‘appearance of whites. Similar barriers may be 
created by religious, Nationality, and age differences and by a host 
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of other matters connected with the individual’s standards of 


beauty, cleanliness, and the like. 

The arousal of inappropriate imagery may prevent or interrupt 
sexual activity. For example: laughter, accidentally caused, has 
been the ruination of many a love scene. Anger, irritation, disgust, 
and shock are other deterrents to sexual excitation. Conditions pre- 
venting or interrupting sexual activity may have nothing to do 
with relationships between the partners. Such external factors as 
too much noise, too much light, lack of privacy, and fear of possi- 
ble interruptions may interfere with intercourse. Internal factors 
having no direct connection with the over-all relationship between 
the partners may also prove a hindrance—fear of pregnancy or dis- 
ease, guilt feelings of any kind. As an example, one newly married 
couple was physically incapable of carrying out the sex act so long 
as they lived with the bridegroom's parents. Potency was restored 


when the couple moved to separate living quarters. 


IMPOTENCE AND FRIGIDITY 

These two terms are used in a number of ways which are not 
altogether consistent or logical. Impotence is generally taken to 
refer to the inability of a male to achieve and maintain an erection 


o ac 
sufficient to engage in intercourse, whereas frigidity refers to a gen- 
eral lack of interest or enjoyme? 


t of the sex act on the part of a 
woman. Both terms are highly te 


Jative. Every male would be impo- 
tent and every woman frigid in some conceivable type of situation. 


A woman who is exclusively homosexual would of course be frigid 
with respect to practically all men, and an exclusively homosexual 


man would be incapable of performing the sexual act with a 


woman. ; 3 - 
Since the anatomical and physiological bases of sex ae 
constitute necessary but not determining conditions for the develop- 
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ment of sexuality, it follows that impotence and frigidity may be 
the consequence either of organic or of psychological conditions, 
the latter being the more common. In terms of the usual concep- 
tion of frigidity, for example, it appears that American women of 
the urban middle classes are more likely to be sexually unrespon- 
sive than women of the lower classes. No biological explanation of 
these class differences is available, whereas divergent social back- 
grounds may sufficiently account for them. 

Although a decline in sexual interest and activity during old age 
is related to organic changes, including atrophy of the sex glands, 
the connection is not sufficiently close to be called a causal one. 
Hamilton,27 for example, notes that many men who came to his 
office with complaints of impotence were between the ages of 37 
and 40. They were, in short, much younger than the age at which 
the cessation of sex activity could be expected on purely biological 
grounds. Hamilton points out that, as one might anticipate, cases 
of this type often tespond favorably to suggestions that there is 
nothing wrong with them. Seward,2® after surveying the research 
literature, has concluded that “impotence in the aging, to a surpris- 
ing extent, is the product of psychological attitude.” 

Thus, impotence and frigidity occur in individuals who are bio- 
logically sound, Conversely, sexual activity is engaged in by persons 
who lack what are often regarded as indispensable biological pre- 
requisites. Women may continue to enjoy intercourse after passing 
yenn the menopause, up to and beyond the ages of 6o and 70 
a E a cites the case of an 88-year-old man who en- 

sex relations with his go-year-old wife. Males who 
are castrated when Mature, as a consequence of war injuries for 
example, often continue i des} I e J TE 
Seward 2° cites the tle aa DAN re saml atin 
of 24, whose Stell nf 4 53-year-old man, castrated at the age 
i : : activities increased markedly after the opera- 
tion. Prior to it, he had Practiced coitus about once a month. After- 
ward, he had intercourse several times a week with his wife and 
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sometimes with other women as well. His increased potency lasted 
for thirty years. 

Impotence and frigidity, when not organic in origin, may be 
regarded as the consequences of the ways in which a person thinks 
about himself and about sexual matters. They are, in other words, 
learned ways of behaving. The central aspects of this problem have 
to do with the nature of the internal symbolic processes evoked by 
sexual stimulation. Thus, if a woman is so affected by her early 
training that sexual excitation sets up an internal symbolic response 
in terms of concepts like “evil,” “sin,” “danger,” “fear,” “pain,” and 
“immorality,” these ideas will prevent or inhibit the flow of a facili- 
tating and stimulating erotic imagery. Moreover, if the individual 
has been consistently brought up in the manner implied by these 


concepts, she is not even likely to possess an adequate repertory of 


sexually stimulating ideas. This means that even if she overcomes 


the ideas of evil, immorality, nastiness, and the like, she may still 
not be able to respond fully during sexual intercourse. 

Impotence in the male is closely bound up with the individual's 
conception of self and usually of increasing age. The middle-aged 
man begins to grow aware of his advancing age and sexual decline. 
Since many American males place a high value on potency as a 
test and proof of masculinity, many middle-aged and elderly men 
conceive of diminished potency as 4 reflection on themselves. Often 
they seek means of restoring their self-esteem by consulting physi- 
cians or by taking hormone pills. Some try to reassure themselves 
by seeking sexual adventures with women other than their wives. 


A large percentage of the sexual offences committed against young 
girls are the acts of old men, many of whom no doubt seek thus to 


bolster up their masculine self-esteem. 


CONCEPTIONS OF THE SEX ACT 
The symbolic character of coitus is indicated by the different 
significance attached to it by different people.** Some look upon 
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it as sinful under almost any conditions; others consider it sinful 
only when performed outside wedlock. In this country the act is 
often thought of as a ritual consummating the emotional union of 
romantic lovers. There are those who are content to emphasize the 
sensual or lusty aspects of the act. A commonly held American 
view is that coitus is a husband’s right but a wife's duty. 


ITEM YEARS OF SCHOOLING 
o-8 9-12, 13+ 
Nudity in sleep ..............00. 16.1% 34.1% 41.1% 
Nudity in coitus, marital ......... 428 663 89.2 
Position in marital coitus: 
female aboye ..........2..+- 17-1 283 34.6 
sondino Hor MMs Soke nd vase 75 91 3.6 
Kissing, deep: marital ............ 40.5 56.2 77:3 
Breast, oral: marital ............. 33.2 57°5 81.6 


me S: 40 15.4 453 


ETLAT 20.8 25.5 61.4 
fear of public opinion ........ 135 143 22.8 
E bem St OD tts; A 


Differences in sexual attitude and practice by educational 

level in the United States, Educational level corresponds 

roughly to class level. (From A. C. Kinsey et al., Sexual 
Behavior in the Human Male. Saunders, 1948.) 


Like other attitudes, conceptions of sexual intercourse are de- 
tived from Participation in groups. Kinsey ?? has stressed the im 
portance of some of these groups and especially of social class. He 
contrasts, for example, the attitudes of upper- and lower-class Amer- 
ican males toward coitus and describes the different behavior result- 
ing from these attitudes. The lower-class male spends less time 02 


preliminaries, considers kissing and preparation relatively unimpo™ 


tant, and experiments much less during intercourse. The upper- 
class male is likely to em 


phasize foreplay and variation. The sexua 
training and experiences of the sexes in America are so different 
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that men and women are often likely to have strikingly different 
views of coitus. Kinsey even suggests that divorces sometimes hinge 
on the wife’s adverse reaction to sexual experimentation by the 


husband.”* 


THREE SEXUAL CODES 


urs inevitably gives rise to differing sex- 
These underly the divergent sexual be- 
£ the population. We may tentatively 
identify three codes which have some degree of acceptance in the 
United States: the traditional, the romantic, and the predatory. 


These views have to do both with marital relations and with sexual 
ch view has elements in common with each 


as we shall see, each places a somewhat dif- 


A society as complex as 0 
ual philosophies and codes. 
havior of various segments © 


practices in general. Ea 
of the other views; yet, 
ferent emphasis upon the meanings of certain acts. 

The traditional philosophy defines sexual activity outside mar- 
riage as evil, particularly for women. It requires virginity from un- 
married women and demands fidelity of both marital partners. The 
marital relation is looked upon as part of the family system of rela- 
tions; hence, sexual intercourse is defined mainly as procreative in 
purpose, although its connection with the affections is recognized. 
The family as such, however, is considered central; hence, divorce 
is forbidden except on extreme grounds, regardless of how badly 
the partners get along with each other personally. Children are de- 
sired in order to carry on the family name, the family honor, and 


in some cases the family busin 
This traditional view of sex 2” 
behavior of a considerable part © 


of the more tradition bound, 0% y : 7 
Serene “The Cathodic and Orthodox Jewish groups emphasize this 


philosophy more than do most Protestant groups, although all three 


ess. 
d marital relations underlies the 


f the population and especially 


“religious,” and more “old fash- 
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major religions subscribe to it. Its basic tenets are set forth and glori- 
fied in many respectable media of communication, including maga- 
zines, newspapers, novels, and radio programs. 

A philosophy having much in common with the preceding one, 
but which has additional and opposing elements, is the romantic 
conception of love and marriage. This view emphasizes the values 
of being in love. Love is a prerequisite to sexual relations. Love jus- 
tifies intercourse and intercourse cements the union of lovers: 
Coitus without love is considered bestial or, at least, meaningless. 
In its extreme form the romantic view justifies extra-marital as well 
as pre-marital sexual relations. Fidelity in marriage is regarded as 
inevitable if the romance, the mystery, does not fade from the mar- 
riage. If love should disappear, however, divorce is desirable unless 
there are mitigating factors, such as poverty or the presence of 
children. In the romantic marriage children are undesirable if the 
bonds of affection would be weakened by their presence. The fam- 
ily is pictured as an affectional companionate unit, and happiness is 
the keynote concept rather than family name, family honor, oF 
family lineage. 

e romantic view is held most prominently by our urban mid- 
dle classes, especially by young women. The literary diet of middle- 
class women consists largely of romantic narratives and feature 
articles about romantic love. Hollywood, while Tespecting the tradi- 
tional ideal, also promulgates the romantic view. Indeed, the entire 
entertainment and advertising industries, recognizing the key im- 
portance of the female consumer, exploit the romantic symbols at 
love and sex that are so popular with their audience. The romantic 
philosophy is entrenched in the United States, where it rivals the 
traditional view in Prestige. Probably most people who hold the 
romantic view do not adhere to it in its most extreme form but 


either reconcile it with the more traditional familial view or suffer 
conflicts, 
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The predatory philosophy emphasizes neither the family insti- 
tution nor the virtue of romantic union but extols the gratification 
of personal desires at the expense of others. Sexual intercourse is 
engaged in neither for procreative purposes nor to express mutual 
affection. Each partner to a sexual relationship may or may not be 
aware of the other’s predatory motives. Most often, however, the 
exploited one is unaware of the other's predatory intent. The 
prevalence of traveling-salesman jokes and “beware of the married 
man” articles are evidence of this type of predatory activity on the 
part of the American male. In the United States, predatory coitus 


usually occurs outside marriage, and marriage is sometimes the 


result of unwanted pregnancy. 

The predatory philosophy regards marriage itself as an instru- 
ment for avowedly selfish aims at the expense of the other partner. 
A woman may marry a man primarily for his money or for the 


social position which the marriage will give her. A man may marry 
financial or social connections. The preda- 


a woman because of her 
if the individual's desires are no 


tory philosophy sanctions divorce 
longer served by the marital union. Predatory marriages are Jess 


frequent in the United States, where the romantic notion has a 
stronger hold, than in Europe; but predatory sexual relations would 
appear to be quite common. 

The predatory philosophy is transmitted largely by word of 
mouth rather than through public communicative facilities, which 
indeed are openly against it. Some of the impact of Kinsey’s Sexual 
Behavior in the Human Male upon the American public was due 
to its documentation of the extensive predatory activity of men 
and women of all classes; whereas the official and unofficial 
guardians of civic morals would have us believe that the tradi- 
tional and romantic views lead to a minimum of pre- and extra- 


marital intercourse. 
The traditional, romantic, an 


d predatory philosophies are of 
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course not the only sexual codes in existence in America, but they 
are probably the ones to which most of our people adhere. As.we 
have already noted, the philosophies themselves are not entirely dis- 
tinct from one another since they possess some ‘elements in CONE 
mon. What is more, because various segments of our population 
are exposed to all three codes, specific individuals embody emal; 
gams of them. Young men and women today, for example, a 
monly act according to a combination of romantic and traditiona 
notions. It is quite common also for a person to behave in op 
situation according to one code and in another situation conning 
to another code. Thus, one may sometimes act predatorily towar 
unmarried women but romantically toward one’s fiancée. Since the 
various sexual codes are also in considerable conflict, the individuals 
whose action rests upon them may experience doubt, anxiety, aM 
guilt. Many college girls must reconcile “having a good time” with 
“being a good girl.” Young people of both sexes, faced with choos- 
ing a marital partner, often fear that romanticism and domesticity 
may prove incompatible. Some eligible persons are not handsome 
but look “steady” and seem to “have a future.” Another common 
conflict—at least among middle-class boys—involves home training 
versus “being a man”: one thinks according to the unreconcile 
standards of parents and of boys of one’s own age. The conflict iS 
found in the behavior of college men who vacillate between “sav” 
ing themselyes” and joining their friends on a trip to a house 0 
Prostitution; and if they go, they suffer acute remorse and guilt. 

Th this chapter we have indicated that human sexual adjustments 
are primarily symbolic in nature and that the patterning of huma? 
sexual responses is learned through social experience in group co?” 

n of human and sub-human sexual activities 
nal control declines and is teplaced by cortic 


8 mechanisms as one ascends the evolutionary 
mammalian forms to the great apes and then t° 


texts. A compariso 
shows that hormo: 


control and leamin 


scale from simpler 


ee 
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man. We have noted the predominant influence of symbolic proc- 
esses and of learning in human beings; and we have shown that 
many forms of deviant behavior—such as homosexuality, fetichism, 
and inversion—are unique in the human species. We have stressed 
the absence of evidence indicating that human sex preferences are 
determined by the sex hormones, and suggested that the masculine 
and feminine roles are, like other social roles, learned systems of 
behavior. We have pointed to the profound influence of symbolic 
processes on human sex behavior in our discussion of masturbation, 
erotic imagery, the control or inhibition of the orgasm, and in the 
different ways of defining or interpreting the significance of sexual 
activities. Finally, we have outlined three rival philosophies of love - 
and marriage, which exert considerable influence on the behavior 


and thinking of contemporary Americans. 


MATERIALS FOR DISCUSSION 
“Most people do achieve heterosexual love. Even if this out- 
come were absolutely universal [it] would not be proved inborn or 


instinctive.”—R. Bain. 


“. . an individual’s preference for a partner of one sex, or for 
a partner of another sex . - - is after all part of the broader prob- 
lem of choices in general . - - A choice of a partner in a sexual 


relation becomes more significant only because society demands 

that there be a particular choice in this matter, and does not so 
* ” : % 

often dictate one’s choice of food or of clothing.”—Kinsey, Martin, 


and Pomeroy. 
“Can unchastity and incontinence be accepted as part of natural 
life? The answer must be that creative renunciation of evil is part 


of any decent life.”—J. L. Liebman. 
“Monogamy is, after all, a Christian inheritance designed to 
correct the evils of an earlier system.”—N. Angell. 
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“The Kinsey report is a symptom of the revolution in sexual 


mores going on in our time.’—Anonymous. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


Social Change 


THE supjecr of social change has attracted investigators from a 
great many fields, and their explanations have liberally showered 
the world. To account for the basic workings of social change and 
to predict its future course, men have pointed to such primary 


factors as climate, technology, geography, race, class conflict, eco- 


nomics, and religion. It is a subject which continues to intrigue spe- 
cialists of every kind. 


However, the term social change is an elusive one: its exact 
meaning has not usually been specified. Hence the skeptical reader 
may suspect that the various explanations are not explanations at 

>» Since they deal with different phenomena. Furthermore, many 
of the explanatory schemes give little evidence of a valid under- 
standing of causation on the part of their authors, Indeed, a good 
many people who “explain” social change are content to offer noth- 
ing more than Philosophical interpretations of the world and its 
events. To put it another way, the explanations are often elaborate 
Philosophical apologies for either the status quo or a status quo in 
the making. None of the theories put forth thus far have been veri- 
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fied in any scientific fashion. Probably by their very nature they are 
unyerifiable. 

People who have described social change, however, have con- 
tributed valuable data. Their work is equivalent to portraying the 
progression of historical events, and history can be written from 
many different points of view. The historian’s interests and biases 
may be predominantly political, economic, artistic, religious, mili- 
tary, or any combination of these. Hence historical descriptions 
either (a) deal with changing events of a particular sort (literary, 
political, etc.); or (b) take for granted that in the particular period 
under review changes are crucially related to certain kinds of 
events. Any one acquainted with the selective nature of percep- 
tion should have no difficulty in recognizing that historians must 


m limited, particular perspectives. This is not 


also perceive fro 
descriptions of 


intended to invalidate the works of historians; 
r varying points of view all serve a legiti- 
cial psychologists, approach the problem 
ncerning ourselves pri- 


f people change their 


change written from thei 


mate purpose. We, as so 
from our own characteristic perspective, co 
marily with the way in which large masses o 


value systems. 


DISINTEGRATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF VALUE SYSTEMS 


For purposes of the exposition which is to follow, it is desirable 
to review some of the material already examined. We have fre- 
quently asserted that people view and think about objects in ac- 
cordance with the points of view prevailing in the groups to which 
they belong. Identifications are diverse and may be partly conflict- 
ing in large and heterogeneous societies. Nevertheless, the exist- 
ence of common features in all the sub-cultures of a country at a 
given time justifies our speaking of a unitary culture or society. 
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As we have pointed out, people internalize group categories, 
standards, norms; and, in making these part of their personal 
organizations, view themselves in terms of them. If these stand- 
ards achieve some unity in the individual’s organization, there is a 
minimum of internal symbolic conflict. When a person progresses 
toward or attains goals which he takes for granted as desirable, he 
is likely to be relatively contented and satisfied. We may contrast 
him with the discontented person who has feelings of self-reproach, 
instability, inferiority, failure, conflict, or revolt. The latter's inter- 
nalized symbolic battles are, of course, a reflection of his group 
identifications. The contrast between persons who are relatively 
contented with their world and those who are discontented is nec- 


essarily a schematic one, since no one is always satisfied or dissatis- 
fied with all aspects of his existence. 


SOCIAL UNREST AND DISCONTENT 


We may assume that even if the life of a society runs a smooth 
Course, with stable conditions and a minimum number of critical 
and catastrophic events, a certain number of individuals will still 
be discontented, disoriented, and disorganized. We have discussed 
ese people in Chapter XII under the general heading of “personal 
Sorganization.” They are by no means necessarily neurotic or psy 
chotic. But every social system engenders partial failures and dissi- 
dents—“some people may not prosper by its own tests of pros- 
perity.” 1 Recent anthropological research shows that they are 
found even in pre-literate societies. Turning away from earlier con- 
Primitives as conformists, anthropologists have discov- 
literate societies produce their share of malcontents: 
ex civilizations of modem times are perhaps even 
ontent, and the reasons for this are at least 
er. First, the individual is likely to aspire to conflict- 
a reflection of conflicting sub-cultures to which he be- 


ing goals as 
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longs. Second, great obstacles may stand between the individual 
arid his goals, particularly when goals are derived from groups to 
which the person aspires rather than from those in which he nee 
ally participates. The aspirations of members of a mobile but 
au class system—as the United States seems to be—are instances 

The behavioral reactions of the partly discontented have already 
been described in Chapter XII. Briefly restated, these persons in 
viewing themselves from accepted group perspectives are likely to 
feel self-recriminatory, guilty, inferior; they are apt to project, com- 
pensate, and rationalize. They measure themselves against group 
standards and sometimes find themselves failures; or they feel 
blocked and frustrated because they cannot reach accepted and 
cherished goals; or they feel that conditions beyond their control 
prevent their attainment of goals and ideals; or they fnd life flat 
and baffling and blame it on themselves or on “conditions.” Dis- 
satisfaction, in other words, may be tumed inward and become 
self-blame or it may be turned outward and focus on the social 


system. 
£ course, be ex- 


Individual discontent and restlessness may, O 
sons may not be particu- 


pressed in many different forms. Other pe: 
larly affected by it. On the other hand, other persons may catch 
arly when the others are 


the discontented person’s mood—particul 


not well satisfied themselves. Consequently, it has been customary 
a distinction between indi- 


among some social scientists to make i i 
vidual restlessness and “mass” or “social unrest. Following 
52 . . . “ jaliza- 
Blumer's formulation, we may view social unrest as “the socializa 
a of restlessness.” Individual restlessness in becoming contagious 
ecomes cumulative as well; and, after a period of time, discontent 


becomes a shared or collective phenomenon. 
tive social unrest is enhanced when 


The probability of cumula . 
many people simultaneously face the same baffling, frustrating, 
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undefined, or anxiety-producing circumstances. Our age is rich in 
such situations. Even a partial list would be staggering. For illustva- 
tive purposes we will content ourselves by referring to wars, revo- 
lutions, depressions, inflations, invasions, and housing, food, and 
fuel shortages. Sherif has termed such circumstances “critical situa- 
tions.” * Less spectacular but equally critical are those undefined 
issues for which we have no precise labels—such as the specter of 
old age faced by active but aging people. Confronted by inflation 
or depression or any other situation of stress, masses of people 
grow anxious and tense; they talk about the problematic situation, 
listen to proposed solutions, and become targets for propaganda. 
Tension and uncertainty cease to be individual and become general. 


SOCIAL UNREST AND NEW IDEOLOGIES 


Situations of great social unrest are crucibles* in which new 
shared perspectives are forged out of old ones. That masses of peo- 
ple come to have common moods of tenseness, anxiety, bitterness, 
or dissatisfaction means that they are beginning to question the 
efficacy of the old ways of handling situations. They may begin to 
doubt the rectitude of the established social order. What starts as 
self-doubt may end up as questioning of formerly accepted stand- 
ards and norms. Consequently, a condition of social unrest is at- 
tended by a partial dissolution of old loyalties, allegiances, attach- 
ments, and identifications. 


We say partial dissolution because disenchantment with old 
establish 


: ed canons can scarcely be complete. In order to question 
the efficiency of techniques—for example, the handling of poverty 
through charity—people must question from established points of 
view. In order to develop new techniques for handling critical 
problems, People must reason and invent largely in terms of old 
linguistic categories and established perceptions. To describe unde- 
fined situations, People must utilize the only perspectives and per- 


e 


` ing to postulate that men must 
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ssess. Even the most caustic and thorough-going 
Jd social order and the corresponding forecasting 
of a new and “ideal” world requires an intellectual base of opera- 
tions, derived from formerly established traditions. To quote Ken- 
neth Burke’s® felicitous phrase: “Eyen when one attempts to criti- 
cize the [existing social] structure, one must leave parts of it intact 

in order to have a point of reference for his criticism.” 
Seeking to interpret new and menacing situations—such as an 
inflation—men feel impelled to find answers. In criticizing the 
erect imaginary worlds Cutopias) in 


existing social system, they 
which the old evils and the conditions that produce them are not 
to be found. Some writers hold that loss of faith in an old ration- 


alization leaves an ideological vacuum which must be filled—but 
this is putting the matter metaphorically. Nor is it very illuminat- 
substitute new faiths for the dis- 

credited beliefs of the past A more satisfactory formulation ac- 
counting for the rise of new rationalizations—one in line with the 
social psychology of perception—is this: the critic who at first is 
mainly negative in his criticism gradually develops the positive: 
implications of his position, under the pressure of counter-attacks, 
and practical considerations: In other words, every negative remark 
presupposes the existence of an affirmative position. Without a posi- 
tive point of view, a negative shift would be impossible. In this 
and how new goals, utopias, beliefs, doc- 


light one may underst: : 
tines, and canons—in short, new social orders—arise from the dis- 


integration of old ones. 
In the development of the new systems of values the contribu- 


tions of specific leaders are sometimes discernible. These leaders 
are guides in the collective search for new utopias. But while the 
rocess necessarily involves individuals, it is essentially a collective 
for new orientations rather than the quest on the part of a 
dividuals for a new and better world. 


ceptions they po 
criticism of the o 


search 
number of separate in 
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This description of the partial disintegration of old and the crea- 
tion of new ideological categories is, of course, a simplified picture 
of a very complicated process. Rarely in modern societies is there a 
progression from wholesale disintegration to tight integration. The 
picture is scarcely that neat. Reforms are not so sweeping as revo- 
lutions. Social movements involve large or small numbers of people; 
they are major or minor in significance. Moreover, some social 
changes occur very slowly while others seem to have happened 
overnight. i 

Any realistic portrayal must take into account not only the gen- 
eral schematic picture presented above, but also some of the chief 
ways in which group perspectives may change. Examples of the 
latter would include social revolutions, religious movements, reform 
movements, andthe gradual shifts of public opinion and perspee- 
tive through discussion and propaganda. 


REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENTS 


Major shifts of perspective occur in conjunction with major rev- 
olutionary movements. Although not limited to Europe and Amer- 
ica, revolutions have been among the more spectacular features of 
the modern Western world as the English, American, French, and 
more recently, the Russian and Nazi social upheavals attest. They 
are, of course, the most dramatic instances of social change. 


CONDITIONS FOR REVOLUTION 

* Revolutions can occur onl 
exist between social clas 
sary condi 
Nor, as m: 
despoliati 


y in countries where sharp distinctions 
; ses. But while class stratification is a neces- 
tion for revolution, it is scarcely an adequate explanation. 
any historians have pointed out, are poverty and material 


on alone sufficient to drive a mass or class to revolutionary 


action. While these conditions often furnish the necessary back- 
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grounds for revolutionary movements, they may just as frequently 
lead to other forms of mass behavior. Nor is it enough to say that 
disenchantment with a value system, 
a system which previously rationalized and supported the class 
structure. Alienation from a set of established loyalties can lead to 


hose generally termed revolutionary. 


quite other activities than t 
During the long period of seething bitterness and discontent 
jety of views compete against 


which precedes any revolution, a vari 
one another in the vast public discussion of “what is wrong” and 


“what can be done.” Grievances are displaced in many directions, 
the finger of accusation being pointed toward a great many con- 
ceivable “causes.” Some persons eventually come to place the blame 
upon the class system—and more specifically upon a particular class 
which is presumed to control the country’s destinies. The accused 
upper classes usually do, in fact, block the aspirations of subordi- 
nate classes, and place obstacles in the way of those reforms which 
they regard as threats to their position. But it is not necessary that 
class-conscious criticism be accurate: the blame may at times be 
laid on a class which, objectively speaking, has little or nothing to 
do with the causes of discontent. The most obvious example of mis- 
placed blame in modern history is the Nazi formulation that Jews 
wew ihe upper-cl ass authors of German distress. Revolutions are 

hologically distressed classes 


. > Cc. 
“in the making” when one °F more psy À: 
(a) conceptualizes s being due to some other special 


class which embodies te ) lues a in! develops a set 
of positive values of its oW? to substitute for tee ts 
Neither of these two Co s about overnight. Some 


ditions come ; 

e 
Edas eefienate tek be Pe paratory to actual transfer o 
power lasts as long as three gen 


riod pre 
erations. Reasons for the lengthy 
‘ ical, and link up particularly 
buildup are mainly social psychologic ; 7 
with pa ani ensi of the nature of thought and of alle 
giance in Chats IX. The symbols of authority are not external or 


revolutions are the result of 
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merely repressive; to a great extent they are part and parcel of Å: 
thought and value systems of the distressed classes. The ee 
alienation from these symbols is necessarily slow. As we have oa 
before, people are apt at first to blame themselves rather than a ca 
lous upper class for the inaccessibility of desired goals. Moreover, 
the criticism of accepted perspectives is offered initially by ae 
of little authority—that is, by persons who scarcely embody the gen 
erally accepted values. If a respected leader happens to turn ee 
olutionary, he is branded by those in authority as an idealist or 
crackpot. ed i 

Even under the blows of depressions, riots, strikes, inflations, an s 
wars, people may nevertheless adhere faithfully to the old o 
order—accounting for these disastrous phenomena in ways that do 
not involve basic criticisms of the value system upon which the 
society is based. Reformistic notions take precedence over revolu- 
tionary ones, Moreover, the controlling élites may utilize ie 
measures in order to give partial satisfaction to the discontente 
subordinate classes, thus forestalling or sidetracking revolutionary 
discontent. The élites may also bribe—by money, power, or ae 
tige—the most influential and articulate leaders of the discontente 
groups. 

Before a major revolution can break out, one or more classes must 
to some degree acquire the perspectives of those few individuals 
who initially possessed the revolutionary insight. Among those par- 
Reps! Pen to persuasion and conversion are people who have 
eS Status, people who have lost faith in the ability and 
good intentions of the upper classes, and people who have been 
bitterly disappointed in the results of reform measures, As Lenin, 
leader of the Russian Revolution, put it: “Only when the ‘lower 
the old way, and when the ‘upper classes’ can- 


classes’ do not want 
i p »e 
not carry on in the olg way—only then can revolution triumph. 


In any event, adherents must be gained in the earlier phases of the 


a 
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movement—before the dramatic eruption of the revolution itself. 
This is largely a matter of changing people's perspective through 
verbal impact. As Trotsky, another leader in the Russian Revolu- 
tion, said: “The revolution is verbose.” Or in Lenin's words: “With- 
out a revolutionary theory there can be no revolutionary move- 
ment.” The outpouring of controversial printed matter is perhaps 
the most obvious evidence of verbosity and ideology. Another sign 
is the increase of formal and informal meetings at which matters of 
strategy, tactics, and ideology, are planned, thrashed out, rational- 


ized, and justified. 


THE PROPAGANDA BATTLE 

battles which ensue, the forces of propaganda 
obilized by the interested parties. The upper 
classes control most of the media of communication: but the rev- 
olutionaries possess a growing audience of discontented people who 
listen and pass along the radical views by word of mouth. 

Since the defenders of the social order invoke established sym- 
bols to aid their cause, the radical critics are at a disadvantage. In- 
deed, they are vulnerable, since the general public thinks in terms 
of these symbols. Thus, the critics may be “driven into a corner,” 7 
if their opponents point out that their attacks imply disbelief in 
something every good and loyal citizen believes in. The defenders 
of the status quo can utilize established symbols effectively to ac- 
count even for disturbing events: thus, wars can be explained in 
terms which are complimentary to the ruling class, or that will 
yedound to the credit of the established order. This device, not 
always used consciously, is called “casuistic stretching” by Burke ® 
because, like the extension of legal rules, new events are accounted 
for by formulations never meant to apply to them. Revolutionaries 
may, of course, have recourse to casuistic stretching also, although 
pethaps with somewhat Jess effect since the weight of reputable sym- 


During the verbal 
and persuasion are m 
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their group organization. Because theirs is a new point of view, it 
represents to its followers something supremely desirable. Theirs, is 
a deep and devout faith—a mystique. They possess a well-nigh 
unshakable conviction in the ultimate victory of their cause. Their 
phraseology is replete with terms like mission, sacred duty, sacred 
destiny, God's will, the laws of nature, and so on. Various writ- 
ers have compared the radical group at this stage of the revo- 
lutionary movement to a religious sect, because both have the sane 
singlemindedness and doggedness, the same uncompromising toy 
erance of other points of view. Even though embroiled in politica 
events, radicals are very bad “politicians” in the professional sense, 
since they are unaccustomed to compromise, conciliation, or bar- 
gaining. Their activities and self-conceptions are organized in terms 
of fighting evils, of converting followers, disseminating a dogma, 
and toward manipulating events. As Blumer has pointed out, their 
organizational morale is likely to soar under adversity rather than 
to disintegrate because “obstructions, checks, and reversals . . . do 


not seriously impair the faith in the rectitude of the movement, nor 
in the inevitability of its success,”20 


DISSEMINATION AND MODIFICATION OF THE 
NEW DOCTRINES 


We shall not foll 


ow the revolutionary trajectory through its de- 
tailed events to its 


final close; for we are not here interested in 
revolution per se. Our chief concern is to observe how the move- 
ment brings a changed perspective to the society at large. Up to the 
explosive outbreak of the revolution, large numbers of persons have 
no positive outlets for their discontent, since for the most part they 
are against rather than in favor of something. The revolutionary 
party provides a Positive rationale as well as negative criticism. The 
task of the revolutionaries is to spread this rationale among the 


discontented, so as to guide discontent into mass channels and give 
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it what they consider a positive direction. Their end is furthered 
by the seizure of governmental power, for among the fruits of vic- 
tory are (a) the major communicative media, and (b) the acquisi- 
tion of sanctioned authority with all that this implies to a people 
used to such authority. 

The new rulers may effectively use their authority in despotic 
in an effort to crush opposition: hence the “terror” 
lice. In the modern world, where the support or 
masses is necessary to the ruling powers, any 
be potentially dangerous; hence the extensive 
following the official ending of 


physical ways 
and secret po 
acquiescence of large 
vocal opposition may 
use of police power for many years 
the revolution. 

Along with the use of force and repression goes a continuing 
effort to convert laggards and indifferents to the new and official 
point of view. Genuine conversion is preferred but outward conver- 
sion is accepted. Acquiescence comes more quickly than conversion. 
Armed might, repressive measures, rewards, and inducements all 
lead people outwardly to fall in line with the new orthodoxy. 
Unless a counter-revolutionary group soon succeeds in wresting 
power from the revolutionary faction, most overt resistance to the 
new order of things ceases or gos underground—as it had to in 
Russia after the bitter civil war’ between Reds and Whites. 

The new rulers may, nevertheless, meet with great resistance in 
their attempts to convince the citizenry of the rectitude of the new 
goals and plans. Many of the people have not yet realized the full 
implications of the revolutionary perspective, and now find to their 
dismay that it leads to what they consider brutal, callous, immoral, 
and evil acts. Others simply cannot think in its terms; its distinc- 
ons are alien, its categories strange. What is more, difficulties arise 
vernment tries to introduce radical prac- 
d to the Soviet rulers who ran into oppo- 
duce collective farming to the Soviet 


ti 
when the revolutionary go 
tical policies. This happene 
sition when they tried to intro 
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utopia, and to spend much time and energy in selling practical 
proposals, Consequently, ideological conversion may be temporar- 
ily neglected. Steps toward this latter goal, in the modem world, 
are directed largely at the children. If properly handled, many of 
these youngsters readily learn to think in the new terms: whereas 


Revolutionary values themselves inevitably undergo change 
through the years that follow the revolution. Concessions are made. 
Views are modified as unworkable, or as temporarily impractical 
though desirable, Since the art of governing demands new and 
different kinds of roles than pre-revolutionary activities, the old- 
time revolutionists may lose effectiveness as new types of personali- 
ties are attracted to the new roles, For example, military men or 

usinessmen may enter the governing group whereas formerly they 
were subordinated or banished. It is safe to say that no revolutionary 


in (a) the difficulty of getting the masses to see and think like the 
radicals, Cb) the occurrence of unpredictable events, and (c) the 
necessity of modifying original programs and ideologies because in 
Practice they prove partly unworkable and unfeasible, 

On the other hand, one may not state that revolutionary move- 
Pa E a or nowhere, or into chaos. The revolution er 
da ed speaking, it never regresses; nor does it a 
ab pepan -a destruction. Unfailingly it brings a major s 1 

: > *Arough the efforts of the guiding revolutionary 
parties new °onceptualizations of the world and the self are for- 
mulated. To Say that these would have arisen anyhow through 
evolution, Progress, or reform measures is to misunderstand revolu- 
tionary movements, Such a statement reflects a mechanical assump- 
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tion that men’s ideas progress inevitably toward their predetermined 
destinations. Conservative and reform-minded persons contend that 
revolution is bloody, wasteful, cruel, and ineflficient—all of which 
is true. They add that slow but progressive measures are therefore 
preferable. Whether or not this is true, it is undeniable that these 
measures scarcely lead to the same reorganization of power and 
social structure that results from a revolution. 


COUNTER-REVOLUTIONS 

By way of closing this section on revolutionary movements, a 
word should be said about counter-revolutions. This concept usu- 
ally refers to the eventual overthrow of a radical faction by those 
who have been recently ousted (the reactionaries). The concept, 
like that of revolution itself, is generally used loosely. It was used, 
for example, to account for the Nazi revolution. Although the Nazi 
revolution did not come from the political left, its career followed 
very closely the general pattern of revolutions. Like every other 


movement, many of its details were unique; in this case the Nazi 
of frustrated elements of the lower 


Party—with the mass support 
middle classes—lined up with the dominant German classes to dis- 
t. The period of unrest and of 


pose of a mildly socialist governmen 
f power ran true to the usual 


conversion which followed seizure o ; . ; 
pattern. So did the use of police power and the factional jockeying. 


The higher Nazi echelons were more than the tools of the upper 
classes, although they were linked with them. The movement epit- 
omized a radically new view of the world—although of course its 
component traditions and historical sources can be easily traced. 


The Nazi ideology was one which many outsiders at first refused 
PEA ; 
to take seriously because it sounded ridiculous,” “crazy,” “infan- 


tile.” The movement, like any other major revolution, radically 
changed the social organization and class structure of the country. 
A less spectacular but more stable example of a counter-revolu- 
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tionary régime is General Franco’s Spanish élite, composed of all 
the major elements in Spain hostile to the leftist governments «of 
the thirties. Unlike the Nazi revolution, the Spanish overturn, like 
the Italian Fascist seizure of power in the early ‘twenties, did not 
bring about radical changes in social organization but maintained 
the social and economic Status quo relatively unchanged. 


RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS 


During periods of social unrest and 
focus elsewhere than upon the class st 
ments of the situati 


public debate, critics may 
ructure. Numerous assess- 


life possible, Evil resides į 


inner mora 


l regeneration i 
and econo. 


mic action. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS 


i The resulting ‘ype of movement is reli 
tionary. It should he noted, however, that 
a religious character and th 


cal social and economic implications. Grine 
way of life by a religious m 


that made bya Tevolutionist 


gious rather than revolu- 
Political revolutions have 
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This can be shown by an illustration. Suppose that the citizens 


ofthe United States were to become radical critics of Christianity 


as it is now practiced and were to forego the ideal of individualism, 
the striving for status through 


the pursuit of monetary success, 
economic competition, the approach to sex as a pleasurable activity. 
Suppose, further, that these prevailing ideals were to become 


changed to collective co-operation, the abolition of private property, 
the equality of all men in the eyes of God, and sexual abstinence 
except for procreative purposes. Adherence to these latter ideals 
might not lead to Utopia as visualized by the converts, but it would 
certainly result in a radically different American society. Such a 
conversion on an immense scale occurred during the centuries fol- 
lowing the death of Jesus Christ. Christianity and the organizations 
built up by it transformed not only the Roman Empire but even- 
tually the entire pagan continent now known. as Christian Europe. 


The social structures characterizing Europe in later centuries could 
not, of course, have been foreseen an Jesus and the 


d anticipated by 
Apostles. Instances of similarly effective religious movements in the 
Western world are the Protestant Reformation and the Methodist 
movements in England and the United States. 


Religious movements need not occur on so pn i 
indeed in the politically oriented twentieth century we ave Me 
nessed only minor ones. Our modern movements may Wi F mu 
bers of members, ranging from 4 few persons gathere in tace-to- 


face groups to great numbers belonging to far-flung organizations. 
3 pace or it may recruit from 


e movement may be restricted in S 
i i ford 
among the citizens of several countries, aS 1 the case of the Ox x 
or Moral Rearmament movement- Most important for our putpos®s, 
of modern religious movements 


we sh i ct : 
should note that the imp? sry from one that is negligible to 


upon the count ay V i 

at large may A á 

one that is nae In the course of a a ae 
small an 

a great many small religious cults or sects re y 


a scale: 


cruit on. 
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uninfluential congregations or die altogether. On the other hand, 
such a movement as that of Father Divine has had an effect upon 
Negro-white relations that should not be underestimated. 


ORIGINS AND COURSES 


While religious movements vary greatly in detail, they neverthe- 
less have some common features. They are likely to derive from 
mass religious revelations. God’s instructions may at first have been 
revealed only to a single prophet; he, in turn, convinces others of 
the authenticity of the message. Or the mass revelation may arise 
directly out of some unpremeditated, ecstatic, and crowd-like situa- 
tion. Unlike the insights which guide the revolutionary movement, 
those of the religious movement are supposed to come from a divine 
rather than human source. Later additions, corrections, and elabo- 
tations are presumed also to derive from God through his earthly 


instruments, the prophets and leaders of the movement. 


To think of these founts of wisdom as “fakers” is to misunder- 


stand the character of mass movements. Some prophets may speak 
with tongue in cheek, just as some revolutionary leaders may be 
mere careerists, but the religious leader generally considers himself 
e mouthpiece and agent of the Lord. His words seem crazy, 
exotic, and self-exalted only because his critics view him from per 
Spectives which he himself has partly or wholly rejected. (The 
eee Jesus much as the orthodox members of Protestant 
ey pea the leaders of unorthodox cults today.) During 
EN $; he religious movement, the leaders are apt to play 
verbose, eaten, “hone and prophets. They are fiery, a 
convincing, If i Opposing perspectives, intolerant, convinced, — 
i ees on flourishes, the leadership roles chang i 
ie ae the new organizational demands. Administra 
> ke Philosophers, and publicists may be needed as the 


movement š j 5 5 
ment settles down to consolidate its gains, and to defend itself 
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against both the drifting away of members and the attacks of out- 
siders. The movement develops an elaborate ideology and set of 
dogmas; partly as an elaboration of the original revelations and 
partly as the result of having to define and cope with new prob- 
lems. Dogmas are subject to striking changes as a result of these 
unpredictable exigencies—although the members do not usually 


realize, or are unwilling to admit, that this is so. 
ception, the religious movement ex- 


After its initial excitable in 
hibits sect-like behavior. Its members are inclined to be suspicious 
of outsiders, that is, the unconverted and the unsaved. Proselyting 


is frequently encouraged and becomes part of the member's role. 
The movement's morale rests upon convictions that its goal is to 
save the world. The roles enacted by members are congruent with 


this sense of mission. 
ys splits under factional conflict, 


If the movement in its early da 
it may become two or more sect-like movements, Or it may dissolve 


altogether. If schisms are avoided the movement may continue to 
exist for some time. Eventually members or their descendants may 


drift from the old absolutistic pu that the movement may 
hological desertion. More commonly per- 


dissolve because of psy¢ 

haps, ii sees retain the fervor and the deeply ee 
convictions of the original members. They develop a Lea et- 
live attitude, cease active proselyting, and adopt a o : more 
conventional ways of acting. Their ideas peT conch so 
sharply with those of the rest of the society. The se wee 
of members cease to be organized around i parji ia. ie 
i i nta onism ‘0 -mi i 
sion and around feelings of antag sa ee of aes 


Behavior becomes more OF Jess like that o 
religious denominations. 
If the movement manages 


religions of its time, it corresp? 
roles and 


nciples, so 


w into one of the great mass 
y develops an immense organ- 


ndingl 
personal organizations tO match. 


to gro 


izational structure, with 
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In so doing, it crucially affects the basic classifications and role- 
systems of entire countries in which its members are citizens. gn 
its larger forms, then, we may say that the religious movement, like 
the large-scale social revolution, is another instance of mass dissatis- 


faction with old orientations, and is a way through which new 
social orders develop. 


SEGMENTAL OR REFORM MOVEMENTS 


Criticism of the existing social order may be less thoroughgoing 
than that represented by religious and political revolutions. In 
searching for the causes of their distress the discontented may fasten 
upon certain “evils,” which if rectified would assuredly, they be- 
lieve, improve the society. Evil is defined either according to the 
prevailing symbols of the country at large or of a sub-culture 
within it. 

Members of reform movements, unlike political and religious 
revolutionaries, do not so much seek new rationalizations as attempt 
to correct defects in the way in which the old ones are put into 
everyday practical operation. The major established valuations are 


wholeheartedly accepted by reformers who use them to attack exist- 


ing wicked practices. It is implicitly assumed that these practices 
are wrong. The: 


y are held contrary to honored institutions: thus, in 
the United States, to the Constitution, the Bill of Rights, common 
decency, first Principles, and so on. Like the more radical move- 
ments, these Segmental reform attacks have genetic histories. They, 
too, differ in Scope, effect, and detail; but some general social psy- 
chological Statements may be made about them. 

A reform movement cannot begin unless the Projection of a spe- 
cific practical reform Program has gained supporters, Recent history 
Provides us with examples such as the large-scale growth of labor 
unions to fight employees’ wage battles, and of organizations t0 
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fight racial discrimination. Awareness of specific injustices does not 
arise full-blown overnight: it must have time to develop and spread. 
It proceeds somewhat in the manner of the lighting up of a large 
d sporadically, almost one by one, people 
nce of undesirable conditions and prac- 
d for a considerable time, having pre- 
, as were unemployment and slavery 


in the United States. Eventually, scattered individuals begin to 
redefine them as “wrong” and to pass along their insights, so that 
gradual growth of awareness of a given evil can be traced by 
increasing reference to it in public discussions and in artistic media. 
As the problem becomes more sharply defined, needed reforms are 
discussed in more concrete terms than was previously possible. 
Conversion to the cause of reform is accomplished through per- 


sonal persuasion and mass propaganda, including novels and other 
literary forms. New recruits bring with them ideas and conceptions 
flict with those of the original 


that partly supplement and partly con 


nucleus. Out of disagreement and discussion, compromises are 
made, policies formulated, n evolved, strategy 


planned, and tactics projected: 
ments, the 


For the run-of-the-mill participant in reform move 
eral rather than a central one. Unless he 


teformistic role is a periph 

is a high functionary or 2? unusually impassioned follower, he is 
Not so totally engrosse ment as is the revolutionist in 
the revolutionary movement: In individuals are likely to belong 
to more than one movement simultaneously. To the ordinary pat 
ticipant in a reform movement, Je is subsidiary to, 
or at least does not overshadow: such roles as father, som, bread- 
winner, and friend. By contrasts members of a revolutionary party, 
even ordinary rank-and-file adherents, at likely to find that the 
revolutionary role takes precedence over all others. Indeed, some 


city at dusk: gradually an 
begin to recognize the existe 
ena These may have existe 
viously been taken for granted 


an organizatio 
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would-be revolutionists drop their membership in the revolutionary 
party because they find its demands on them excessive, a 
In their efforts to promote progress, reformers resort to methods 
which are recognized as reputable by the society in general. They 
scrupulously obey established canons not because of expediency— 
as revolutionary leaders often do—but because these canons repre- 
sent to them the proper ways of handling evils. A modern illustra- 
tion is the “liberal’s” argument that progress comes through lobby- 
ing, balloting, and other legal means. As inefficient as some of these 
Practices may be, their abandonment or the substitution of violence 
is viewed as tetrogression. The reformer is committed to the exist- 
ing framework of values; whereas the revolutionary uses conven- 
tionally approved practices only when they aid in reaching his 
revolutionary goals. The modem liberal cannot easily discard the 
use of the ballot-box even when he is sure to suffer almost certain 
defeat at the hands of those who regard it merely as an expediency. 
By contrast, the revolutionary does not regard voting and parlia- 
mentary methods as sacred practices but as devices exploited by 
the élite to maintain control over the rest of the population. 
A The reform movement occasionally may be branded as revolu- 
Honary for purposes of vilifying or destroying it, but since it really 
does Operate within the accepted framework of society, it usually 


manages to survive this kind of discrediting. The movement is 
Somewhat more vulnerable 


when many outs: 


iders vie 
and utopian, A 


all proposals to outlaw di 
e = Movement may reply effectively with appeals to con- 

, | MY reply also with protestations that far-seeing ideas 
ave always been laughed at as impractical; 
new proposals should be given a fair chance 


when first Proposed h 
hence these particular 
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to prove themselves. The reform movement may also be temporarily 
stymied or sidetracked by various devices of the upper classes. One 
of the most notorious is the bribing of reform leaders, either directly 
or indirectly. The loss of reformistic zeal by Ramsay MacDonald, 
leader of the British Labor Party two decades ago, is generally con- 
sidered a case in point. However, a reform movement rarely be- 
comes completely disorganized by such defections. 

If the movement gains enough converts and maintains sufficient 
morale, it will eventually be recognized as a respectable pressure 
group. It may ally itself with other pressure groups to fight for 
certain measures and to block others. It will make deals and com- 
both within its own ranks and with other organizations. 
If it grows large enough it will spawn national, regional, and local 
branches, and will exert pressure on all these geographic fronts. 
It may grow so large that the liaison between local and central 
offices becomes very loose, each more or less fighting its own specific 


battles. 


When the larger reform goals have been approxi 
the movement suffers a sea-change. It may 


r on as a less fervent though highly 


: : z A 
bureaucratized organization. Since it continues even then to “do 
good,” it meets with the tacit or active approval of a large section 


of the influential public. Another possibility is that its members 


may turn their organizational strength to combating what they con- 
sider to be other evils. These activities are often not in the original 


program but are introduced by later leaders or result from a 
changed type of membership. Some writers?! have referred to the 
later stages of the movement as “+nstitutionalized” ones, since the 


movement has now crystallized into a recognized, relatively ac- 


cepted institution. 
A segmental or 
which a partial sh 


promises, 


mately attained, 


as they sometimes are, 
go out of existence or linge: 


the agency through 


reform movement may þe 
brought about in a 


ift of basic rationalization is 
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given society. Segmental movements may be politically liberal, con- 
servative, or reactionary; they may look backward with nostalgia 
and romantic yearnings or forward with what is thought to be great 
‘rationality and realism. The direction of a reform movement, psy- 
chologically speaking, is from one basic orientation to another. 
Whether one is justified in presuming that a given movement 
causes the larger society to progress or retrogress depends on how 
one defines these terms. Inevitably, the movement’s adherents see 
it as leading to good, while its opponents accuse it of turning the 


2 
clock back on human progress. The treatment accorded Roosevelt’s 
New Deal illustrates these reactions. 


CULTURAL DRIFTS 


Religious, revolutionary, and reform movements are dramatic 
and obvious instances of large-scale change, for they crystallize into 
structural organizations with definite meeting places, organs of 
propaganda, official functionaries, and discernible strategies. Long 
after its demise, historians often can trace and describe many of a 
movement's organizational features. A less spectacular kind of 
change is “the trend.” A better technical synonym perhaps is “cul- 
tural drift,” which Blumer}? has equated with “gradual and per- 
vasive changes in the values of people . . . particularly along the 
line of Conceptions which people have of themselves.” 

This gradual shift of perspective takes place in a much more 
diffuse way than it does in other kinds of movements. A silent rev- 
olution in sexual attitudes has taken place in the United States 
since at least the First World War. Middle-class people now speak 
relatively openly about venereal disease; read magazines which pic- 
ture young women trying on brassières; make sexual allusions and 
talk more freel ed company about sexual intercourse; and 


y in mix 
so on. Yet the historian is hard put to name the specific leaders of 


N= 
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he cannot point to influential documents 


or ‘important single events; he certainly cannot name places where 
ed the movement, formulated policies, or 


speakers formally discuss 
nominated functionaries. The best the historian is able to do, for 


the most part, is to point to symptoms of the over-all ideational shift. 


These would include the changing fashion and fads, the increasing 
f certain previously tabooed subjects, 


intellectual discussions and writings 
hoanalytic publications. The grow- 
facets of the “sex problem” would 


this movement of ideas; 


amount of public discussion © 
and the possible influence of 
such as those contained in psyc 
ing preoccupation with various 
be particularly well reflected in newspaper articles, magazine stories, 
novels, plays, and other art forms. The historian can only document 
in a very general way the reactions of certain sections of the public 
to new inventions like the automobile, with its opportunities for 
surreptitious courting; he can point to important pivotal events like 
the war, with its opportunities for anonymous and prolific love- 


making; and he can impressionistically note the different interpre- 


tations of these events by various groups within the population. At 


best the historian’s description can become detailed and precise 
only when he quotes the comments made by famous people, 
although they were in no sense formal leaders of the trend. Or per- 
haps the historian is able to list certain organizations which were 
interested in furthering or opposing the trend and whose influence 
can be very crudely evaluated and whose propaganda can be ana- 
lyzed. The materials available for documenting the change in ori- 

about as hard to find as those relating to 


entation toward sex are 
the very earliest stages of revolutionary and segmental movements. 


This is true also of our shifting orientations toward health, unem- 


ployment, child-rearing, and the like. 
Cultural drifts, as the quotation from Blumer indicates, not only 
diffuse gradually and are hard to pin down, but they are also per- 


vasive. Altered conceptions of sex mean altered conceptions of sex 
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relations in many more areas than the mere physical act of love- 
making. They involve changes in conceptualization of sex roles, 
hence they inevitably spill over and influence other related activi- 
ties. Shifts in orientation toward sex link up, in other words, with 
shifts in other orientations which, in turn, include such crucial 
activities as child-rearing, working, dressing, educating, and get- 
ting recreation. Through such interweaving trends the basic value 
system of a country may change appreciably within a relatively 
short time. Trends are quite as important as other kinds of social 
movements, particularly since the latter have their source in the 
changed self-conceptions which accompany trends. 

Tn this chapter we have described some of the ways in which 
masses of people change their value systems. The search for new 
and more satisfying conditions of life grows out of mass unrest, 
which in turn develops from personal discontent and dissatisfac- 
tion. The shifting of allegiance from old symbols to new ones is 
usually a slow and gradual process. Propaganda, verbal battles, and 
individual conflicts mark this phase of social change. Mass shifts 
in perspective come about through such broad-based phenomena 
as tevolutionary movements, religious movements, reform move- 
ments, and cultural drifts, Revolutions represent the organized and 
focused discontent of one or more subordinate classes directed 
against one or more dominant classes in the same society, Religious 
movements can be quite as revolutionary in perspective and result, 
although their emphases are less overtly political and more directly 

l. Reform movements tepresent gradual, less 


other types of 
in the views of 


EL S oS N 
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MATERIALS FOR DISCUSSION 
“Agitation . . . plays its most significant role in the beginning 
and early stages of a movement.”—H. Blumer. 


“TCitizens of Middletown believe]: That change is slow, and 


abrupt changes or the speeding up of changes through planning 


or revolutions is unnatural.’—R. Lynd. 


“In the beginning [of a social movement] it is not always pos- 
sible to determine whether the tendencies at work are shaping up 
to form a trend of social movement or are merely the spontaneous 
and ephemeral symptoms of restless collectivities without organi- 
zation and common objective.’—C. Dawson and W. Gettys. 


“A person is not religious solely when he worships a divinity, but 
when he puts all the resources of his mind, the complete submis- 
Jesouled ardour of fanaticism at the 


sion of his will and the who 
service of a cause or an individual who becomes the goal and guide 


of his thoughts and actions.”—G. Le Bon. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


Mass Behavior and S lifting Perspectives 


Mass surets in orientation are accompanied by exciting kinds of 
group phenomena: mobs, crowds, riots, rumors, panics, and prop- 
aganda. Sociologists refer to these activities Sometimes as “mass 
behavior,” sometimes as “collective behavior.” As we have seen in 
Chapter XVI, they accompany and are im 
ments. They may also contribute to the 
of such movements. 

The significance of mass behavior phenomena is twofold: (a) 
they are symptoms of underlying discontent and Cb) they are im- 
portant in the movements which develop out of this discontent. 
In the discussion which follows, these various collective activities 
will be treated separately. Their interrelatedness may be under- 


stood if we keep in mind how each is part of the various social 
movements described in Chapter XVI. 


plicit in social move- 
growth and development 


CROWDS 


Social groups vary. Some are tightly organized, 
me are relatively permanent, others very transit 
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So others loosely. 


ory. All grada- 
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tions in cohesiveness exist, from the small family circle, in which 
everyone knows everyone else intimately, to the large impersonal 
vhere very few persons know each other well and where 
ve never even seen one another. To be called a group it 
bers to have goals or focuses of attention 


group W 
many ha 
is necessary for the mem 
which unite them; but these may be many and vital or they may 
be few and incidental. 


The crowd represents a type of social group which is perhaps the 


least cohesive, the least permanent, and the least tightly organized 
of all groups. Most crowds come into existence and vanish, usually 
never to recur in anything like the same form. They have scarcely 
any traditions, few discernible leaders, little or no formal organiza- 
tion, and for the most part no formally defined functions. 

The established values and routines of any society are repre- 
sented by relatively organized or institutionalized groups. Unchan- 
nelized dissatisfactions, unsanctioned or unformulated purposes, 
and new ways of viewing the world must break into this institu- 
tional structure if they are to become effective. Frequently they are 
initially expressed through unconventional channels—which the 
fluid, chaotic, dramatic crowd situation presents. 

There are many kinds of crowds. We shall consider three asso- 
ciated with growing discontent and the development of new points 


of view. 


THE ACTING CROWD 

The acting crowd starts out as a mere aggregate of individuals, 
most of whom do not know each other. When the crowd is large 
this atmosphere of anonymity is enhanced. The gathering may be 
the culmination of a series of exciting rumors and events—as in the 
instance of a Yugoslavian street mob which shortly after the out- 
break of hostilities in World War II stoned a local German travel 


agency. The participants of an acting crowd occasionally may be 
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brought together without such an elaborate build-up—as the result 
of curiosity, for example, and they may end up by acting en macse. 
Nevertheless their action must arise from some sort of common 
background of experience. Generally, however, the gatherings and 
behavior of an acting crowd can be traced to some background of 
shared tension and unrest, as in lynch mobs, revolutionary crowds, 
and food riots. Although there may be considerable diversity in its 
membership, the behavior of the crowd is based upon common 
backgrounds of experience, 

The actual formation of the gathering is dependent upon an 
event which people see as interesting or intriguing. Attention is 
focused upon it and thus responses to competing stimuli are 
momentarily inhibited. A concrete example will make this clear: 


scales... , Groups began 
we heard a drunken voice 


and the bourgeois play h 


gathering in front of the windows and 


shout: “We spill our blood at the front 
ere on pianos!” 2 


physical proximity, all focusing upon 
, jabber, shout, and gesticulate about 
f the crowd may shift from the ini- 

does not mean that the crowd will 
members may continue to interstimulate one an- 
other by Shouting, 8¢sturing, and talking and through sheer phys- 
ical proximity. Con excitement is cumulative and shared 
—constantly testimulated H 
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The effect of milling, shouting, and gesturing is to produce a 
temporary common mood, very much as an exciting party will 
cancel out initially different moods and produce similar ones in 
each person. The members of the crowd become set to respond in 
very similar ways to the same stimuli whereas previously their 
responses may have differed considerably. For example, if the police 
order a gathering crowd to disperse, unco-ordinated variable reac- 
tions are probable, whereas when the crowd is formed it is likely 
to react to such an order as a unit. 

The crowd may mill about and shout for some time, as though 
it were on the verge of acting en masse; but eventually participants 
may slowly begin to drift away until the group disappears. At other 
times the crowd members become more and more excited and even- 
tually act as a massive unit, as a mob. They set out toward some- 
thing or after someone. 

Although the mob in action may be terrifying to watch, there is 
nothing mysterious about the spark which galvanizes it into action. 
Out of the intensely exciting interaction, divergent responses are 
inhibited and similar ones facilitated. Perceptual and emotional 
responses are narrowed down; they become focused on a relatively 
narrow range of stimuli. In common-sense terminology, people at 
this time are interested only in seeing, hearing about, thinking 
about, and remembering certain things; their attention is concen- 
trated and channelized by the shouts and excitement that emanate 


from the crowd. To return to the looting Russian mob: 


g in front of the windows and we heard a 
drunken voice shout: “We spill out blood at the front and the 
bourgeois play on pianos!” “To the devil with the bourgeois!” 
cried another. “Bash in their fat faces for them!” “Get them out 
from behind their curtains!” “Out with them!” “Hang them!” 
“Shoot them!” And like a hundred-headed monster, the frenzied 


crowd made a dash for our door.? 


Groups began gatherin 
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Such slogans are Spontaneous expressions of intensive direction 
of interest, and their effect is to organize further the immediate 
responses of most hearers, preparing them to respond to the same 
stimuli in similar or identical ways. When collective excitement 
has reached this pitch of intensity, it does not take very much to 
get crowd members to act as a unit. The unity may be partial; for 
example, a section of a crowd may beat up an inquiring latecomer, 
while the attention of the rest of the crowd is directed elsewhere. 
Where the crowd does constitute a genuine unit, a phrase, a word, 


even a gesture may be sufficient to precipitate the entire mass into 
action. 


ous and may be successively contradictory; but only 
towd is set to respond as a unit without possessing 
ntional definitions to guide it. To be sure, the members 

y may do anything and every- 
thing. A group of white Southern lynchers does not kill white 


action may be nob 
on the battlefield 


crowd participan 


le or sacrificial. Spontaneous crowd-like heroism 
is a case in point. Sometimes the perceptions of 
‘ ts are so focused on certain objects that they are 
indifferent to the more sordid temptations of everyday life—as in 
this instance: « e howling, swarming, ragged crowd which in- 
vaded the Tuileries [palaces] during the revolution of 1848 did 
not lay hands on any of the objects which excited its astonishment, 
any one of which Would have meant bread for many days.” 3 Never- 
theless, given a background of:social unrest and the associated ani- 
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mosities, hostilities, and frustrations, the anonymous mob is very 
likely to be destructive and brutal. 

Under conditions of normal living, people suppress, inhibit, and 
control their responses by means of an internalized symbolic 
process. Some actions, however, occur unwittingly and elude con- 
scious control. The number of responses that are made without 
awareness is increased in crowd situations because crowd members 
become increasingly focused on the responses of other people and 
on external events, and grow steadily less attentive to themselves. 
One may observe this reduction of self-awareness at a basketball 
or football game. As the crowd becomes absorbed in the game, peo- 
ple make gestures and utter sounds and statements of which they 
are scarcely aware and which they would ordinarily inhibit or 
suppress. In the intense interaction of the acting crowd, this loss 
of inhibition—of self-control—is more evident. 

Because the acting crowd acts spontaneously and unself-con- 
sciously, it may be an important instrument for social change. Of 
course it may simply dissolve after letting off collective steam, but it 
may also prove to be the historical spark that sets larger events into 
motion—as did the Petrograd street crowds of 1917. In the crowd 
situation, as Sherif notes, “formulas or slogans arise or become 
standards . . . which [also] on later occasions may move the indi- 
vidual to action.” The symbols temporarily shared by the crowd 
members may be carried over, later becoming part of the response 
systems of persons who were not members of the crowd. A series of 
crowd incidents or even a single incident may have the effect of 
rousing people to talk and act with respect to far more important 
matters than the crowd activity itself. The acting crowd may, in 
short, become a symptom of shifting loyalties and new orientations. 


THE EXPRESSIVE (OR DANCING) CROWD 


The description of the acting crowd holds also for the expressive 
crowd, up to a certain point. It sometimes happens that a crowd 
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reaches an intense pitch of excitement without either dispersing 
or going into action toward a goal. Participants jostle, mill, shout, 
but for some reason do not respond collectively to any proposed 
plan or inciting slogan. The members continue to jostle, mill, and 
shout—only more intensely. “The crowd has to act, but it has noth- 
ing toward which it can act, and so it merely engages in excited 
movements.” 5 In their excitement participants may laugh, weep, 
grunt, growl, bark, leap, dance, jerk, twitch. This they tend to do 
thythmically and in unison; until large segments of the formation 
are engaged in making the same responses over and over. Some 
revival meetings take this form. The following description of a huge 
nineteenth-century Kentucky revival composed of many crowds 
will serve to show to what extent people may lose control of them- 
selves—though the writer has probably embroidered a bit on reality. 


A great number were seized with an impulse to leap or jump. - » + 
Some became cataleptic and remained in that condition from a few 
minutes to several days, Many were affected with the “jerks,” a 
spasmodic contraction of the muscles which sometimes caused the 
head to turn from side to side with such rapidity that the features 
were indistinguishable; sometimes the whole body was affected 
and the head was jerked backward and forward so violently that 
the head almost touched the floor behind and before, and the 
reversal of the motion was so sudden that the hair, if it was long, 
Would crack and snap like a lash. . . . Others, drawn double. 
with head and feet together, rolled round and round like a wheel, 
and still others were dashed to the ground and bounced from place 
to place like a football. . . . Others hopped about like live frogs 
a Many others fell suddenly to the earth as in an epileptic fit; 
this was called “the falling exercise.” One person’s falling seemed 
to be the signal for others . . . it was very contagious. Where 
these vast crowds were assembled, the number of those affected 
ran te lire hundreds. . . . There was another class known as 
the “barkers” . , , people would get down on all fours and bark 
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and growl like dogs . . . would get down in front of the preacher 
and bark as long as he preached. At first those who had the barks 
felt very much humiliated at being compelled to do a thing that 
seemed so degrading, but later they were regarded as possessing a 
larger measure of the Holy Spirit. . . . The “holy laugh” Si 
another peculiar feature. . . . Sometimes while the sermon was in 
progress half the congregation would be laughing aloud in the 
most serious way . . . for they regarded it as a part of the wor- 


ship.* 


The sober and sophisticated twentieth-century churchgoer may 
well ask what all this vulgar and irresponsible behavior has to do 
with religion—without recognizing that his own religion or de- 
nomination may have sprung from just such a source. The mem- 
bers of an expressive crowd, meeting for the first time, have a back- 
ground of individual restlessness, discontent, and tension. Follow- 
ing Blumer,” we may note that the intense and rhythmical move- 
ments provide a temporary but powerful organic release. The 
person feels immensely exhilarated, and fulfilled. The probability 
that the source of this catharsis will be recognized by the person as 
purely physiological is small: it is but a short step to assume that 
the miraculous release has come from a divine source. It is particu- 
larly easy to make this assumption because the ecstasy is shared with 
others. 

The collective ecstasy may end in nothing more significant than 
a temporary sense of well being; or it may encourage people to 
strive for a repetition of the experience. It may even result in a 
decision to meet again at regular intervals for more of the same 
miraculous, inspired activity. In this case the original expressive 
acts, such as “quaking” or “shaking,” may be defined as sacred, as 
may the meeting place and the utterances of leaders. The end- 
product may be the organization and establishment of a new 


religious sect or movement. 
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THE AUDIENCE CROWD 


n 
An audience may be described as an “institutionalized crowd.” § 
It meets at a predetermined time and place for a specific and T 
nounced purpose, and its behavior is strictly conventional. a 
speaker crowd, on the other hand, may be thought of as an audi 
ence which becomes so aroused and excited as to break through the 
ordinary conventional rules which govern, let us say, the behavior 
of an ordinary citizen attending a concert or a public lecture, Pi 
One who addresses an audience in order to arouse it to crow 
like action must transform it from a subdued, self-controlled aggre- 
gation of persons into an excited or activated unitary mass of pe 
ple. As excitement increases in pitch, the crowd becomes more an 


more subject to the control of the skilful demagogue who knows 
how to manipulate it. 


Various techni 


š P a 
ques of arousing collective excitement have rT 
ceived wide 


publicity in connection with their use by the Nazis. 
To provoke excitement it is better to have your audience ane 
close together if possible, rather than seated in standardized, fae 
seats. The singing of songs helps to break down “social distance’; 
makes people feel more akin; calls up common memories, pleas- 
ant or unpleasant, Singing also sets up rhythmic movements in the 
crowd, which help to break down barriers of individual reserve 
and to increase general feelings of excitement. Singing takes their 
attention off their own individual responses as do colorful flags, 
striking uniforms, Stirring music, torches, and other dramatic stage 
effects, Night meetings are probably more effective than daytime 
gatherings. The Nazis were past masters in planning and setting 
the stage for meetings of this kind. The speaker himself must be 
dramatic; he must Strive for drama, excitement, thythm, and ten- 
sion. He may plead, accuse, command, cajole by turns. Whatever 
he says must fit into his listeners’ categories of experience, must be 


| 


couched in their language. To arouse them he must utilize their 
own stereotypes, slogans, emotions, and memories, but he must 
subtly shape them for his own ends. Hitler in his speeches, for 
example, drew on German middle-class hatred of the English, 
the French, the Communists, the Jews, the big business corpora- 
tions, war reparations, and the Versailles Treaty. 

The responses of the audience indicate to the skilled demagogue 
whether or not it is being carried along. If untouched, the audi- 
ence remains a stolid and unresponsive aggregation of individuals; 
but if it catches his excitement and tenseness it responds in kind. 
People may yell, clap, stamp, whistle, gesticulate, or hurl impre- 
cations at their absent enemies. As the barriers break down, per- 
sons become less self-conscious, speaking and shouting to each 
other spontaneously. 

The speaker may be content merely to arouse a common set of 
responses from his audience, or to channelize their thinking along 
certain desirable paths. Usually, however, he seeks also to influ- 
ence overt behavior. He may ask his listeners for monetary con- 
tributions, for their time and their services, or he may ask them 
to join an organization or to resign from another. In some in- 
stances the primary goal of the speaker may be to urge his audi- 
ence into mob action—demonstrating, hanging, burning, stoning, 
smashing, and the like. Although he himself may lead them into 
doing these things, the speaker may be content to let anyone else 
lead them so long as they move toward the goal he has set up. 
A famous illustration is Antony’s “Brutus is an honorable man” 


speech in Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar: 
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For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 

Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech, 

To stir men’s blood: I only speak right on; 

I tell you that which you yourselves do know, 

Show you sweet Caesar's wounds, poor poor dumb mouths, 
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And bid them speak for me: but were I Brutus, 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony e 
Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongue 
In every wound of Caesar that should move 
The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny. 
(Julius Caesar, Act III, Scene ii) 


Speakers to audience crowds sometimes arrive at positions of con- 
siderable power. Their listeners come to attribute to them infalli- 
bility and wisdom and a touch of the supernatural, Some social 
scientists have called this type of speaker a “charismatic” leader. 
It is particularly in the early stages of social movements that charis- 
matic individuals reach prominence. In our time, Lenin, Gandhi, 
Hitler, Father Divine, and Dr. Townsend, among others, have been 
thus idealized and worshipped. 

In the modem world, the crowd-speaker situation is one of the 
commonest and most important means of influencing public 
opinion. Politicians know the value of personal face-to-face con- 
tacts—they still find it necessary to make campaign tours. It is prob- 
able that no significant movement has ever originated except 
through face-to-face contacts between leader and followers; al- 
though when a movement has once gained momentum it may be 
Organized, directed, supported, and given an added impetus by 
Press, radio, and other indirect media. 


THE RIOT 


Following La Piere,® we may distinguish between unco-ordinated 
and co-ordinated riots. Neither need detain us for very long, the 
first because they are not especially important in the study of social 
change; the second, because they involve no new principle of col- 
lective behavior, The unco-ordinated riot consists of an aggregation 
of people all doing the same thing but not so as to bring about any 
Co-operative activity. A free-for-all fist fight in a tavern in which 


’ 
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men indiscriminately beat up one another may be taken as an 
example of an unco-ordinated riot. Co-ordinated riots are the work 
of large acting crowds behaving as units. One or more crowds may 
be involved in a single riot. Riots may center about such issues as 
race, bread, labor, religion, politics. In a complex riot several acting 
crowds may converge at a given point and embark upon mob 
action. The established authorities, in order to justify the use of 
the police to break up crowds which are deemed “dangerous,” are 
likely to label even mildly excited crowd behavior as a riot. Vio- 
lence may be deliberately provoked in order to justify» this defi- 


nition. 
PANIC 


There are many types of panics. Those that occur in burning 
theaters and on sinking ships are in the nature of accidents or nat- 
ural catastrophes. They are not symptomatic of change in the social 
structure. Large-scale panics—such as those which affect whole 
nations, classes, armies, Or other significant segments of a popula- 
tion—have much greater significance because they are both symp- 
toms and causes of change. 

A panic represents the responses of people to real or threatened 
dangers when there appear to be no adequate ways of dealing with 
them. The passengers on a ship are less likely to be panic-stricken 
if there have been lifeboat drills; and if they are convinced of the 
adequacy and competence of the lifesaving equipment and the 
crew. Similarly, a nation on the verge of war or actually at war is 
not likely to be seized by panic if it has faith in its military insti- 
tutions; nor are schoolchildren so likely to be panicked in a school 
fire if they have had routinized and efficient fire drills. 

France of the Second World War may be regarded as an illus- 
tration of the foregoing remarks. During the early stages confidence 
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in the Maginot Line and the French Army was high; but when 
the Germans shattered this confidence within a few weeks, the 
nation became panic-stricken. As the German Army approached, 
there seemed to be nothing for the French people to do but to save 
themselves. A somewhat similar occurrence took place in the 
United States in 1932 during the great depression. In this case, 
however, people lost confidence not in the military establishment 
but in the economic system. As conditions progressively worsened, 
Americans generally felt powerless to do anything about them. The 
panic conditions prevailed only so long as it appeared that no 
effective action would or could be taken to check the economic 
deterioration. 

Panics usually presuppose a background of apprehension and 
anxiety and often require a lengthy preliminary build-up. This is 
illustrated by the reactions of American radio listeners to Orson 
Welles’s dramatization of the invasion of the earth by warriors from 
another planet. Years of speculation about life on Mars as well 
as a great deal of talk of war and the devastating weapons of war- 
fare went into the making of this episode. Even minor panics re- 
quire a background of anxiety, as provided for example by news- 
Peper accounts of theater fires. In Chicago, one of the authors once 
witnessed an impressive demonstration of how people respond in 
Pi i ane a derived from past experience. Whipped by a 
man te wind, a fire in the neighborhood of the stockyards 
pata nig ieee, of control. Radio commentators aae e 
older residents, pier va on op ies ways that ii of A 
fire which deseo Gus southeast, thinking in terms o = gre : 
; ye icago in 1871, actually packed their belong 
ings and prepared for flight. 

It is, of conte, clear from these examples that the interpretations 
of events which lead to panic may be and often are inaccurate, and 
that the principal danger in the situation may be the panic itself. 
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The fire in the theater may turn out to be entirely inconsequential, 
but people may be trampled or crushed to death in the rush for the 
exits. The assertion that “all we have to fear is fear itself” is per- 
tinent to many of these situations. 

An essential feature of panic behavior is that it represents an 
attempted solution of a problem—though by erratic, disorganized, 
and ineffective means. Thus, in many panics it appears that the 
previously existing group structure disintegrates and that what was 
once an organization becomes a simple mélée of separate persons. 
But panic reactions may take forms other than that of physically 
running away. Panic on board a sinking ship may be expressed by 
mutual co-operation, with men solicitously helping women and chil- 
dren into lifeboats too heavy for the women to manage by them- 
selves. Mass panic may also be expressed by spontaneous praying 
and singing of hymns. Such actions may seem normal in them- 
selves, but not when viewed within the larger panic context. They 
are actually inappropriate to the situation and are the impulsive, 
imitative, and irrational acts of panicked people. 


RUMOR 


n is likely to think of rumors as unimportant, transi- 
phenomena. It is true that they are 
short-lived, and it is also true that, from the standpoint of accuracy, 
rumors are often false and misleading. Nevertheless, the prevalence 
and circulation of rumor is an important index of group activity 
and morale, and may have effects that are far from trivial. 

In general, rumors thrive when groups of people face crisis sit- 
uations characterized by tension, by uncertainty about the future, 
and by a lack of authentic and reliable sources of information. 
These conditions are applicable, for example, to the soldier in war- 
me when uncertainty becomes the general rule. They are also 


The layma 
tory, and perhaps annoying 


ti 
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found in other crisis situations such as business panics, natural 
catastrophes, race riots, strikes, and so on. In such tense situations 
the circulation of rumor does not merely serve to fill in the gaps of 
knowledge, but it may have other effects as well; such as confirm- 
ing widely held opinions, stimulating further unrest, or leading to 
the formulation of plans for future contingencies. 

The stories circulated as rumors vary from the rational and plau- 
sible to the bizarre, improbable, or fantastic. As an example of a 
plausible rumor we may cite the circulation, within the faculty of 
a university, of the rumor that there is to be a general increase of 
salaries to meet rising living costs. As an example of a bizarre 
Tumor, mention may be made of the story circulated during the 
recent war among Southern whites that Negro soldiers were plan- 
ning to return home with some of their weapons, intending to use 
them to revolt against the dominant whites. Civilian Negroes were 
supposed to be collecting and hiding icepicks for the same purpose. 
However, although the rumor may seem fantastic to outsiders, to 
those who pass it on it is likely to seem quite plausible or at least 
possible, 
The spreading of rumors of certain types may help to define 
uations which are otherwise unintelligible. Thus, a military unit 
eee pe a war is likely to be swept almost continuously 
ee ee Lay OF stories about where the unit is to be sent, when 
in RENE on. Such rumors reflect the human need to act 
i hee es with foreseeable goals and courses of action. 
ox Less epee Hee ae information, the definitions are a 
pean inforen of whole cloth, or on the basis of very oe 
the discussion that k i T ouis Raines ily, E 
3 ollows it may help to sustain previous defini- 
tions. Thus, the rumor we have mentioned about the alleged Negro 
collection and storing of war weapons and icepicks further stimu- 


sit 
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lated whites in their determination not to allow Negroes to get out 
of hand. 

If rumors are believed, even though only partly or temporarily, 
they provide common objects of attention and common topics of 
conversation. Here is an example: an American infantry company 
landed in Japan in the morning and at the end of the day was bil- 
leted on the outskirts of a strange town. The weather was cold; and 
both in the evening and the following morning the washing water 
was frozen. Rumors quickly circulated that: “[a] this place is sup- 
posed to be colder, usually, than it is now; [b] we get passes begin- 
ning this afternoon; [c] town is only three miles from here; [d] 
90% of the babes around here are diseased; [e] we didn’t go to 
W.W. [another town] because it’s too full already; [f] this is sup- 
posed to be only a temporary stop, for a week maybe.” The circu- 
lation of rumor, since it draws attention to certain events and mat- 
ters of interest, often results in common states of expectancy, fear, 
curiosity, good humor, antagonism, and so on, among those who 


pass the rumors along. 
We may summarize this brief discussion with the observation 


that rumors may help groups of people to cope with unfamiliar 
situations. Rumors serve this purpose when they enable people to 
define undefined situations, to reach conclusions which make action 
possible even on the basis of inadequate information. Rumors flour- 
ish in complex civilizations, where crises and uncertainties are 


common, and where people move from a familiar milieu into 
? 


another milieu that has elements of strangeness. 


PROPAGANDA AND SOCIAL CHANGE 


It is not at all strange that the word “propaganda” should be so 
widely used in our ideologically splintered and many-faceted soci- 
ety. The act of propagandizing refers to the attempted conversion 
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of masses of men and women to a point of view. Successful propa- 
ganda ends in mass results: it rouses numbers of people to act 
together as a group, or at least to act in similar ways. It may also be 
used to undermine the morale of opponents. Propaganda is inva- 
tiably used in attacks on old rationalizations and in the creation of 
new ones: whether in revolutionary, religious, or segmental move- 
ments, or in the general discussion which accompanies cultural 
drifts, 

But what is propaganda? How does it differ from education or 
from any other process of mass communication? The definitions of 
Propaganda offered by its students are many and conflicting. At 

€ one extreme, it is held that any one who tries to convince 
another person on any subject at all is engaged in propagating an 
idea or point of view, hence that we are all propagandists much of 
the time and surely wheneyer we try to make someone else see 
things as we see them. At the other extreme, it is maintained that 
Propagandists deliberately withhold part of the truth in their efforts 
to persuade. These two opposing definitions involve such moral 
Considerations as honesty, good faith, and the like. But even when 
We distinguish among propagandists on the basis of such moral 
tests, there are difficulties. 

at, for example, shall we call the reformer who is absolutely 
Convinced of the nobility of his mission and who scrupulously tells 
ae he sees it? Is he Propagandizing or teaching? pe a 
aiei, a professor of science who in his lectures ee 
seater oP ie oe point of view while teaching the subje 
tse? Some people would characterize the reformer 
= 2 propagandist and the scientist as a teacher; others would de- 
scribe both as teachers; and still others would view the reformer 
as a teacher and the scientist as a propagandist. The qualifying 
clause “tells the truth as he sees it” points to the inescapable fact 
that all people are busy propagating their own points of view. 
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One may, however, discuss propaganda in connection with social 
change by focusing attention on a particular type of propagandist 
which appears most frequently in mass movements. After all, the 
leader who refuses to distort the truth or to deal with half-truths is 
the exception. In the following pages, we shall discuss the propa- 
gandist who is most often encountered in mass movements—the 
man who is primarily concerned with achieving certain ends regard- 
less of the meañs which he may have to utilize. Propaganda in our 
treatment refers to communication in which the communicator 
masks some of his intentions. The propagandist is, to some extent 
attempting to “fool” his audience. The skilled propagandist may 
even accomplish his purposes by employing persons who are not 
aware of his intentions and who sincerely believe what they them- 
selves are saying. 

Because the propagandist is concerned primarily with converting 
his listeners to a point of view, everything else—including the truth 
—is either a means or a hindrance, relevant or irrelevant, to that 
end. The propagandist may conceal his main purpose C“concealed 
propaganda”) ; or may merely conceal many of the devices by which 
he plans to attain it. In either case, the means are always strictly 
subservient to gaining the goal. Hence the propagandist never fully 
reveals his intentions. 

The techniques available to him are numerous. Some are ex- 
plicitly recognized by the professional propagandist. Others have 
been “spotted” by students of propaganda. Most have not been 
nor can they be, for new strategies and tactics 
are constantly being devised to meet new exigencies. Let us con- 
sider a few of the propagandist’s devices as illustrations, keeping 
in mind that these devices often overlap and that some propagan- 


neatly pigeon-holed 


dists may not use all of them. 
The use of slogans and key words: As we have seen, slogans 
represent a shorthand summation of a point of view with which 
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people are identified. The propagandist may seek to tap this identi- 
fication, allying it to his own purposes. The technique is synony- 
mous with or akin to the “stealing of symbols” discussed in Chapter 
XVI. Examples: use of words such as “liberty,” “freedom,” “safe,” 
and “democracy” as in “keep the world safe for democracy.” The 
connotative functions of these particular words are especially evi- 
dent in the case of American citizens. 

Stereotypes: People and objects may be perceived in terms of 
relatively rigid classifications. The propagandist may seek to utilize 
these classifications for purposes of eliciting or inhibiting certain 
responses. Example: Getting citizens to buy war bonds for purposes 
of defeating the enemy who is conceived as evil, sinful, wrong, 
misguided. 


The substitution of synonyms: The propagandist manipulates his 


audience by substituting favorable terms or loaded expressions for 
vee neutral or unfavorable to his purposes. Examples: Using 
Red” instead of “Russians”; using “free enterprise” for “capital- 
ism,” or “union boss” for “president of the union.” 

Selection: Out of a mass of facts and interpretations available to 
him, the propagandist uses only those which he believes will prove 
favorable for his purposes. He consciously stacks the cards in his 
favor. Examples: In political campaigns, speakers point to their 
ie on certain issues, not mentioning behind-the dof 
Ohi ee with Pressure Stpups; a goyemment reports the AA 
ena ie SEPA omitting or underplaying its unsuccessful ve 

Ea licly Teleases its own version of a battle. is 
record still Aa Keo AH propagandist eis det 
playing. He pic er by exaggerating, distorting, and grossly un r 
Bis Pictures Opponents as radicals when they are liberals; 

3 Vea his €nemy’s minor failures as huge blunders; and so 0” 
ie Downright lying or story manufacturing. Example: 
The Nazis released Pictures during World War II showing dead 
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Russians who had supposedly been slain on the field of battle by 
Ggrmans. These pictures really showed dead Russians who had 
been killed by Germans in World War If 

The use of concrete, clear-cut, simple images: The propagandist 
may use vivid, dramatic, oversimple, easily picturable images that 
do not require study and reflection to be grasped. Concrete images 
both catch the attention and elicit unconflicting responses. Exam- 


ple: A political’ cartoon. 
Repetition: The propagandist keeps repeating old themes with 
variatons. He feels that if he repeats a statement often enough, his 


audience will come to believe it. 

Assertion: The propagandist makes assertions firmly and with 
clear conviction. He is careful not to make public his own doubts, 
if he has any. Example: In Would War II, Allied propaganda ofh- 
cers told their people that Germany was being beaten long before 


the issue was settled beyond plausible doubt. 

There is a tendency in our generation to overrate the effective- 
ness of propaganda devices and of propaganda in general. This may 
possibly be explained, as some students have suggested, by the 
seemingly miraculous propaganda successes scored in the twentieth 
century. Two outstanding examples may be noted: the success of 
the English and American governmental propaganda campaigns in 
getting the United States into the First World War, and the gen- 
eral success of the Nazi propaganda machine particularly within 
Germany. Nevertheless, we should recognize that propaganda, 
immensely influential as it is, has definite limitations. 

The propagandist must play upon the response systems of people, 
and sometimes he will find his human subjects very recalcitrant. 
While he may be able to elicit certain responses, he may be unable 


to elicit others. He may, for example, be able to make his audience 


listen to his propaganda but find it impossible to make them act 
on it because of other and stronger opposing tendencies—as in the 
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case of many Europeans who agreed with Allied underground prop- 
aganda but were too afraid of the Nazis to engage in sabotage. Two 
excellent examples of propaganda directed at relatively unrespon- 
sive audiences were the Landon (1936) and Dewey (1944, 1948) 
Republican political campaigns for the presidency, in which the 
Propaganda media were largely on the side of the defeated candi- 
dates. The propagandist, even if he is very well aware of the sym- 
bol systems of his audience, may evoke conflicting responses, in- 
cluding some that are antithetical to his ends. 

To continue with this list of propaganda limitations: the propa- 
gandist who misjudges his audience may easily elicit responses 
which are irrelevant or even negative to his purposes. A story cir- 
culated during the French-German Sitzkrieg or “phony war” that 
troops from the south of France, shortly after they had been sta- 
tioned opposite the Siegfried line, were addressed by the Germans 
over a loudspeaker, They were told that their English allies had 
landed in northem France and were already making love to and 
seducing French women. The targets of this propaganda barrage 
laughed heartily since their own wives and girls were safe in the 
south of France. German propagandists, so the story goes, had been 
unaware of the regional biases of Frenchmen. 


Another limitation is im 


plicit in the extensive use of propaganda 
over |] 


Ong periods of time. The limitation is illustrated by the Nazi 
Ce of anti-Soviet propaganda. For years the Nazis inveighed 
against Soviet Russia as their greatest enemy. In 1939, when the 
Germans and Russians signed a mutual non-aggression pact, Ger- 
ee peopasandadii a tumabont Tawevhen the Germans invaded 
Russia, Nazi Propagandists labored to convince their countrymen 
that Russians again were villains. The propagandist, although he 
generally has long-range purposes in mind, works largely in terms 
of practicable short-range goals. Consequently, his propaganda is 
likely to suff 


eT over a long period from inconsistency and contra- 
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diction. These may in time work against him as people become 
generally suspicious and skeptical. Hence, some propagandists avoid 
making extensive departures from the truth. 

Worst of all, the propagandist may face an audience that is 
hostile to the ideas which he wishes them to accept. The revolution- 
ist, in the early stages of his movement, has to contend with such 
a problem. All that he can accomplish with most listeners is to catch 
their attention and to make them aware of the existence of a new 
perspective. The revolutionists may labor over a period of years to 
build up a receptive frame of mind or what Doob*! calls “pre- 
action responses.” The building up of such responses, according to 


Doob, can be called “a sub-propaganda campaign.”?2 Most propa- 


gandists, in fact, prepare the ground in just this way before em- 


barking on an all-out campaign. 
The propagandist who is hampered by the prevailing system of 


beliefs may have to wait for “events to take their course” before his 
efforts at conversion become effective. In an open-class system it 
does little good to talk about the cruel and heartless upper classes. 


But when the class structure begins to grow rigid, so that a great 
frustration in their efforts to climb, then 


a falls on more receptive ears. We can find 
non-revolutionary examples of this same phenomenon. In the early 
days of the war, Germans were relatively immune to Allied con- 
tentions that they would lose the war. After the setbacks in North 
Africa and Russia and the bombings of their cities, the Germans 


n to believe the Allied propaganda. 
the propagandist is imposed by the 


central roles and loyalties of his audience. If the revolutionary 
propagandist. for example, tries to arouse antagonistic reactions 
? 
toward basic institutions like the family, the church, or the govern- 
ment, he runs up against the peoples’ conceptions of themselves as 
‘ TO s Pk 
fathers, churchgoers, and loyal citizens. Nazi attacks on religious 


many people meet with 
revolutionary propagand 


bega 


A further limitation upon 
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institutions backfired for this reason. The propagandist may pru- 
dently have to change his tactics, and make partial compromises 
with the loyalties of his audience. He may have to wait until some 
of these fundamental loyalties are weakened by the pressure of 
events before his radical propaganda becomes effective. 

In this chapter we have discussed crowds, panic, rumor, and 
propaganda—all important components of mass shifts in perspec- 
tive. We have noted three types of crowd: acting, expressive, and 
audience crowds. The element common to all three types of crowd 
behavior is that the members behave with less than ordinary self- 
control; hence their actions are markedly impulsive and irrational. 
Mass panics, whether local or country-wide, represent the reactions 
of people to real or threatened dangers when they lack routinized 
or adequate ways of handling these dangers. The behavior of 
panicked persons is erratic, disorganized, and generally, but not 
always, ineffective. The phenomenon of rumor occurs in times of 
group “crisis and uncertainty and affects group activity. ‘Thus, 
Tumors may enter into the process of defining ambiguous social 
situations, may help create temporary moods, and may aid in sup- 
porting and strengthening previous definitions. We have dealt with 
Propaganda as the attempted conversion of masses of people to 4 
Point of view by rather deliberate and usually yerbal means. We 
have paid special attention to various techniques of the propagan- 


dist, the limitations of which derive from the symbolic systems of 
the audience, 


MATERIALS FOR DISCUSSION 


“There is more than a passing truth in the old saying that peo 
ple may go to a revival to scoff but remain to pray.” —K. Young: 


“ 
. . . crowd behavior is a means by which the breakup of a 
social organization and personal structure is brought about, anda 
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the same time is a potential device for the emergence of new forms 
` 
obconduct and personality.”—H. Blumer. 


“The educator has prestige in our society because it is presumed 
that he teaches what people want and need to be taught, in order 
to be socialized according to our standards. If he mixes radicalism 
with arithmetic or exposés with civics, he is branded a propagandist 
by the majority of people in the United States.” —L. Doob. 
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PART VI 


Organism and Environment 


CHAPTER XVIII 
Biological and Social Factors in Behavior 


-= 


In Tus cuaPrer we shall deal with several problems which we 
have not yet explicitly discussed but which are relevant to the cen- 
tral point of view of this volume. We shall also attempt to ans 
Certain questions and reservations which the reader may have about 
some of the general ideas we have developed. 


BIOLOGICAL EXPLANATIONS OF 
HUMAN BEHAVIOR 


Psychologists who 
ior of any organism 
Or to state the matter 
from the simplest ref] 
is possible only bec 
Structures and physi 

From this truistic 
wishes to arrive ata 
logical bases must b 
general Physiologic 


are biologically oriented note that the behav- 
rests on the bedrock of biological structure 
succinctly: no body, no activity. All behavior 
ex to the most complex intellectual activities, 
ause of the presence of requisite biologic@ 
ological processes. PP 
observation it is but one step to saying: if o” 

cogent explanation of any specific act, its pr 
e investigated. Eating should be related to ; 
al state of the body or to specific hunger co? 
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tractions; love-making should be related to biological drives or to 
physiological ‘gonditions, and so forth. Although such complex acts 
as those involving national pride or class consciousness seem far 
removed from any biological bases, it is held that they can be traced 
to at least indirect biological determinants. 

Although many biologists and psychologists are engaged in 
studying the biological substrata of human behavior, they do not 
entirely agree on’what segment or aspect of the organism is of prime 
consequence. Some investigators assume that genes are the most 
important factor, while others lay stress on physique, endocrine 
glands, or drives. Other investigators are rasher in their views, 
making claims far in excess of anything warranted by published 
research. Most researchers, however, are content to assume that 
the specialized aspect of the organism under investigation will have 
value, immediately or eventually, in explaining human behavior in 


eral. 


NECESSARY CONDITIONS AND SUFFICIENT CAUSES 

Up to the present, biological research on human behavior has 
been restricted in scope. Wide areas have been neglected, particu- 
larly those affected by customs, beliefs, and social attitudes. The 
chief reason for this neglect is probably that complex human 
responses are related only in indirect ways to biological factors. 

To make this point clear we must consider a distinction made by 
logicians and scientists between necessary and sufficient conditions. 
Necessary conditions are those which must exist before an event 
can occur but which do not guarantee that it will occur. A sufficient 
cause, on the other hand, guarantees that the event will happen in 
the appropriate circumstances whenever the cause operates; and 


conversely, that the event will not occur whenever the cause does 


not operate. 


Scientists in all fields are primarily concerned with the search 
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for sufficient causes, not with mere descriptions of necessary condi- 


often not explicitly stated, concerning the necessary conditions that 
Provide the setting within which causal processes operate. 

If we apply the logical distinction between necessary conditions 
and sufficient causes to a discussion of/the so-called biological deter- 
minants of human behavior, we note’ the following. The existence 
of certain biological structures makes possible but does not guar- 
antee the occurrence of certain behavior. Possession of a normal 
human brain makes speech poséible; Possession of arms and legs 
makes it possible /fot-one to play tennis or golf; and possession of 
the physical apparatus of sex-makes sexual love possible. In none 
of these instances does biological Structure determine or guarantee 
the behavior mentioned in connection with it. { A 

We may make the point in another way by differentiating be- 
tween: (a) biological structure and (b) the use to which it is put 


HUNGER As A DRIVE 


The distinction between necessary conditions and sufficient 


is one which has run persistently—though implicitly— 
apters of this book. Our treatment of 
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Like sexual behavior, hunger is often described as an essentially 
biological phenomenon, one of several basic biological urges neces- 
sary to survival. Here again it is necessary to qualify the biological 
view in order to take into account the variety of ways in which 
persons respond to the need for food. 

Consider the varied acts associated with eating a meal. Persons 
with presumably similar physiological states of hunger may act very 
differently whilé eating, according to standards of etiquette pre- 
scribed by their country and their social class. The precise foods 
eaten are not linked directly with the organism's biological struc- 
ture. Thus, English and American people generally eat different 
items for breakfast. The Chinese avoid milk and milk products 
while Americans abhor snake meat, although milk is available in 
China and snakes in America and both foods are nourishing. As for 
the duration of eating time: the typical American emphasis on 

speedy breakfasts and lunches seems to be connected mainly with 
industrial and commercial practices rather than with biological 
needs; while long dinners are related to leisure time and sociability. 
Nor does the order in which foods are eaten—since it is not iden- 
tical in all countries—seem to be explainable on biological grounds. 
Although Americans from long habituation may think sweet food 
other peoples do not find this 


necessary to round off a meal, certain 
so. And scarcely accountable for on biological grounds is the sym- 
bolism—social, religious, personal—surrounding the eating of meals. 
Thus, many whites will not eat with Negroes, and vice versa. 
Physical need for food should be clearly distinguished from the 
yerbalized desire for it. It is unwarranted to assume that a new- 
born infant experiences the physical need for food as anything 
more than a diffuse, undefined discomfort. The infant simply cries 
and his parents are likely to assume he needs milk. After repeated 
feedings, he begins to respond in a way which seems to suggest 
that he has learned to expect milk in a given situation. However, 
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since the infant does not know what milk is, and cannot verbalize 
his need, it is erroneous to equate his attitude toward milk with 
that of an adult. Only after he has learned to speak and under- 
stands the meanings of words can he be said to be hungry or to 
desire food in the same sense that adults do. 

The word “hunger” is applied to all three of the following situ- 
ations: (a) to the sheer fact of biological need; Çb) to the sub- 
verbal appreciation of the connection between the eating of cer- 
tain substances and relief from hunger distress; and Ce) to the con- 
scious verbal formulation or interpretation of a felt biological need. 

The first, or physiological need for food, is obviously unlearned, 
whereas the third, the interpretation the person makes of his bodily 
condition, is a learned reaction. The person’s interpretations of 
his needs sometimes do not correspond to biological facts: he may 
express a verbal desire for food when he does not require it biolog- 
ically, and vice versa. He may believe he has all the food he 
requires when actually his body is in a state of malnutrition be- 
cause he eats inadequate foods. The biological need for food may 
8° unrecognized when the stomach is distended by non-nutritious 
substances, Through intravenous feedings the stomach may be 
temporarily omitted altogether from the feeding process. In other 
words, physical need for food and verbalized desire for food are 
distinct and separate phenomena and are sometimes wholly unre- 


lated. 


There is, of course, no dis 
need for nourishment in all or 


time in learning t 
The necessity is biol 
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isfying it is not biological. The same may be said of other similar 

conditions imposed on us because we are biological organisms. 
The learned character of hunger responses may be illustrated by 

reference to the upbringing of the middle-class American child. 


kinds of food eaten 


Act of satisfying hunger 


í 5) hunger contractions 


rms of hunger-satisfying behavior are learned. 
ditions for hunger-satisfying behavior are 
inherited. 


The specific fo 


Necessary con 
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i bles, 
I erable lessons are taught him involving mashed gae 
al d f las, dessert, eating between meals, an g ies 
a layin at the table, and so on. Any parent on o y ae 
He fates m child how and when to be hungry s ae 
a or activities among humans to 


biological. 


OPIATE ADDICTION 


lex forms of human behavior are scarcely po 
Beg complex ae d invariable consequence of struc ad 
perhaps never, the direct an illustrated in other ways. Opia 
or physiological conditions may be illus iewed in biological terms 
addiction, for example, has often been ak a drug and on expe- 
peet eiris so clearly dependent on use o 
mening its ATEN Arre several times a p 
iate as been 3 ap- 
ee a boats certain characteristic bodily changes pile 
{a E Also, when the drug is no Eaa anas 
istic set of painful withdrawal a oe They last 
including nausea, insomnia, and A othe anish in two or three 
for varying periods of time, but most of them v. 
eeks, ; ; se bodily 
a Somebines appears in wees pie a ichat 
changes and sometimes does not. When it me of an intense 
acteristic response pattern. This ponsialy oe: ke addict both 
continuous craving for the drug, which poral T mptoms are not 
during withdrawal distress and when withdrawal i ic he is an 
Present. This craving and his conscious recognition er. i 
addict also Persist even after the drug has been pem 
drawn and predispose him to resume his habit. iological changes 
Many students of the subject, noting that bio og iat @piate 
occur in all cases of addiction, jump to pa ences f ns. Indeed, 
addiction is determined by exclusively biological conditions. 
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most research on opiate addiction is based, implicitly or explicitly, 
on,his biological assumption. 

The inadequacy of the assumption is indicated by several nega- 
tive facts. In the first place, animals such as dogs, chimpanzees, and 
monkeys (all of whom respond to opium in the same way, biologi- 
cally speaking, as do men) cannot be transformed into addicts, no 
matter how long the drug is given. In the second place, if one 
assumes that opiate addiction consists simply of biological changes 
produced by the drug it is necessary to arrive at either of two false 
conclusions: (a) that addicts temporarily cease to be addicts when 
they are sent to prison, or (b) that the use of the drug leaves per- 
manent effects which justify our calling persons addicts even 
though they may have been abstaining for many years. The first 
of these conclusions is surely untenable. The second implies that 
anyone who has received drugs for a long enough time (as for 
example in a hospital) and without his knowledge, is an addict. 
Opiates may be administered to human beings for months or even 
years, and if they.are ignorant of what they are receiving, addiction 
is not produced. 

No one ever becomes an addict without experiencing the biolog- 
ical effects. On the other hand, to assert that any one who experi- 
ences the biological effects of opiates becomes an addict is mani- 
festly false. The presence of physiological and biochemical condi- 
tions which accompany drug intake do not guarantee addiction. 

‘As with other human responses, addiction to drugs involves a 
way of thinking about or symbolizing drugs and their effects on 
oneself. The stage is set by the physiological effects which are nec- 
essary preliminaries, but the consequences of these physiological 
conditions on the total behavior of the person are decisively shaped 
by the manner in which he interprets or defines them. 
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INSTINCTS 


£ © 

Although psychologists and social scientists no longer use the 
concept of instinct to explain human behavior, laymen still do. 
Common speech and popular writing are replete with references to 
paternal, maternal, gambling, religious, and other instincts. After 
reading seventeen chapters that demonstrate how man’s behavior is 
symbolically mediated, our readers should no longer believe in the 
existence of human instincts, But it is inevitable that some will fail 
to see the incongruity of assuming that both symbols and instincts 
together account for human behavior. It is to these readers that our 
next remarks are primarily directed. 

As an exercise in understanding why instincts as explanatory 
concepts have been abandoned, let us consider two types of behav- 
ior: self-preservative and maternal. These were often believed to 
be motivated by their corresponding instincts. We have a right x 
ask three questions concerning each alleged instinct. (a) What is 
its physiological basis? Cb) Does it clearly determine behavior? 
Ce) Is it universal in the species? 

The instinct of self-preservation, if it can be designated as 
such, must be an inheritable something, traceable to the struc- 
ture of the organism. Yet physiologists have not unearthed any evi- 
dence of biological bases for an instinct of self-preservation. To con- 
tend that such an instinct exists is to confuse cause and effect. The 

Instinct of self-preservation” is not the cause of an organism's 
activity but merely a short-hand description of the activity. Per- 
aps, as Klineberg 2 has suggested, self-preservation is a kind of 
general label standing for a number of physiological drives such 
Ser, and elimination. 
e may also note the whimsical nature of an instinct that seems 
to work all the time for some individuals but sometimes fails to 
work for others, Japanese statesmen, in accordance with Japanese 
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moral standards, commit suicide to save face; frustrated Americans 
take their ojvn lives; soldiers of all countries defy this supposedly 
deep-rooted instinct by obeying commands which mean virtually 
certain death. Unless one presupposes a still stronger instinct or 
set of instincts, which negates that of self-preservation, its vagaries 
are difficult to account for. 

An instinct that is perhaps worthy of more serious consideration 
is the “maternal instinct,” because a physiological basis for it can 
possibly be discovered. Investigation of rat behavior has disclosed 
that concern for offspring—as shown by the mother’s behavior— 
declines from twelve to twenty days after parturition, generally 
disappearing by the twenty-fifth day. It is apparently tied up with 
gland relief, since maternal concern parallels the development and 
decline of lactation. Other physiological bases are suggested by the 
fact that maternal behavior may be induced in male rats by im- 
planting anterior pituitary glands of females.® 

Assuming then that typically maternal behavior in the human 
mother is rooted in her physiology, can her behavior be adequately 
explained on physiological Cinstinctive) grounds? Consider the 
following eccentricities of the instinct. Psychoanalysts have demon- 
strated the prevalence of child “rejection” by American and West- 
ern European mothers. Apparently these parents do not act in typ- 
ical maternal fashion: instead of fondling the baby, they ignore or 
wreak vengeance on it; instead of expending time, energy, and 
concern over the growing child, they avoid, tantalize, or hate it. 

Maternal behavior is exhibited by women who have never lacta- 
ted and by little girls before the age of puberty. A mother’s love for 
her children does not disappeat when she becomes old and loses the 
physiological functions alleged to be the basis of mother-love. A 
woman who in middle age has her ovaries and uterus removed by 
surgery does not of course change her attitudes toward her chil- 
dren because of this operation. Further inconsistencies of the ma- 
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ternal propensity are illustrated by practices of abortion and infan- 
ticide. How can the instinct permit these acts? Above £l], how can 
it permit female infanticide and discourage male infanticide in one 
society, and do exactly the reverse in another? Moreover, in many 
Societies it is a common practice to give away children to other 
families who wish to adopt them; and apparently this is done with- 
out outraging motherly impulses. 


THE CONCEPT OF NEED 


The idea of need or drive, as used by social psychologists, is not 
necessarily a biological one. It is customary to distinguish between 
(a) biological and (b) social needs. The former exist because living 
organisms must do certain things in order to survive and perpetuate 
themselyes. These needs have to do with nourishment, elimination, 
breathing, sexual activity, warmth, shelter, and so on. They u 
frequently referred to as “primary,” “basic,” “biogenic,” or “innate, 
and constitute some of the necessary conditions of human life. 
To call them “biological” is accurate and permissible if we bear in 
mind that specific patterns of behavior associated with them are 
usually not inherited, and that social pressures—ideals and the like 
—may lead men to act contrary to their biological needs; for exam- 
ple, fasting, sexual continence, suicide. To call these needs “pri- 
mary” seems to imply that social needs are derived from them. 
i ak is no point, for example, in assuming that the social need for 
n white tablecloths is derived from the biological need for 
; Moreover, the assumption implicit in such terms as 
” primary, and the like is that biological needs are more impor- 
needs in human behavior. This assumption is un- 
Warranted. Who, for example, would risk the assertion that the 
pumary need for nourishment is a more important factor in the 
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behavior of the American people than the “derived” needs for a 
cgrtain stanydard of living and for social status? 

In contrast to the unlearned biological needs are the “acquired,” 
“derived,” “social,” “secondary,” or “sociogenic” ones. These are 
endless in number for almost any human wish, desire, aspiration, 
or ambition may be so designated. There have been many attempts 
to classify social needs into relatively few basic types. Thomas and 
Znaniecki,* for example, have suggested four fundamental wishes: 
for security, new experience, response, and recognition. The classi- 
fication of human behavior into categories corresponding to as- 
sumed needs, wishes, or drives does not explain the behavior. 
Thus, if a husband is said to be unfaithful to his wife because of 
the “wish for new experience” and another husband is faithful 
because of the “wish for security,” we must still ask why one is 
unfaithful and the other is not. To label behavior in such terms is 
quite arbitrarily to impute abstract and unverifiable motives, which 
are conceived as the forces or causative agents behind the overt acts. 
The need is first inferred from the act and then is used to explain 
it. Such explanations are circular or tautological because they do 
nothing which a simple description of the behavior does not accom- 
plish. It may also be noted that referring to social needs as “derived 
needs” is misleading, since it implies that they are built on and are 
extensions of biological ones. This has never been demonstrated 
and its validity is improbable. 

In a certain sense this entire book has to do with human needs, 
for any description or analysis of such matters as the nature of the 
self, of communication, or of the enacting of roles carries with it 
implications regarding the nature of human wants and the activi- 
ties from which satisfactions are derived. Needs represent a rela- 
tionship between organism and environment and are relative to 
both the state of the organism and the nature of the environment. 
The development of verbal behavior conditions the emergence of 
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entirely new needs and new satisfactions. Thus, each of the unique 
features of modern, urban, technological civilization has ushered.in 
its appropriate and unique needs. Some cosmopolites feel a need to 
live in cities of more than a million people; others may have a spe- 
cific need to live only in New York City or to live in the country 
even if they must work in the city. 

The development of the refinements of symbol manipulation has 
led to the need for intelligence, for rationality, for‘explanations of 
natural phenomena and of one’s own actions. The prescience of old 
age and death creates the need for orienting oneself to these reali- 
ties. The unanswerable questions that can be asked about the 
origin, ultimate meaning, and destiny of man have led to the devel- 
opment of the needs that are satisfied by religious and philosophical 
doctrines. The formulation of standards and values produces the 
desire to be honest, loyal, reliable, and so forth. 


PRELINGUISTIC EXPERIENCE 


Some psychologists contend that prelinguistic experiences are 
crucial for the later formation of adult personality. Their conten- 
tions sometimes, but not always, take the form of biological argu- 
ments. In any event, they underemphasize the symbolic nature of 
human adjustments. To make this criticism is not equivalent to 
maintaining that verbal responses eliminate other simpler types of 
*daptations, The broader patterns which are made possible by 

anguage behavior incorporate or assimilate the more elementary 
w eia one asserts that hunger responses are socially rgan 
tients of the Ta mean that certain biological or innate rang 
athe a ttem have ceased to exist. The assertion implies on : 
pattem, ™mponents have become parts of the broader behaviora 


In : AN 
accordance with this principle, one may not assume that pre- 
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linguistic experiences are unimportant merely because the child 

nnot verbalize them. Indeed they may have pervasive effects on 
the child. When the child becomes socialized the consequences of 
these early experiences may persist and leave their influence on the 
total structure of the personality. However, research on problems 
of this kind does not at present justify the conclusion that pre- 
s are crucially important for the later organiza- 


lingual experience 
cts may be they are indirect, 


tion of personality. Whatever these effe 
hence they are exceedingly difficult to trace. 


LEARNING THEORIES 


One of the central preoccupations of psychologists is the problem 
of how organisms learn. A considerable body of relevant data and 
of theory has been accumulated. Paradoxically, these materials have 
not proved especially illuminating or helpful for the social psychol- 
ogist, however valuable they may be to the experimentalist. Clini- 
cal and child psychologists do not seem to have found much use 
for learning theories either. It is interesting to speculate on the 
reasons for this situation. 

We may observe several important characteristics of current 
learning theories. In the first place, many of them have been elab- 
orated in conjunction with the study of animals, on the assumption 
that clues to human learning are to be found by studying the less 
complicated behavior of simpler organisms. Secondly, most of the 
theories have been formulated and tested in the laboratory on 
either animal or human subjects. Thirdly, they are mainly con- 
cerned with rote memorizing, trial and error, and other relatively 
routinized or mechanical types of learning which lend themselves 

i i investigation. 
gk tee oe l psychologists are interested (a) is 
human, Çb) occurs in actual social situations that are difficult or 
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impossible to reproduce in the laboratory, and (c) is definitely not 
toutinized, mechanical, or automatic. The social psychologist, is 
interested in studying the ways in which children acquire the prej- 
udices, the moral and religious beliefs, the customs and mores of 
their elders. He is interested in the views which people acquire 
about themselves and other persons. On matters of this kind the 
theories have little to say thus far. 

Experimental investigations of learning, in short, generally 
avoid those learning situations which involve complex symbolic 
processes, and what is known as “insight” or “understanding.” The 
latter terms are usually rejected as non-operational, which appar- 
ently means little more than that they refer to subjects that are 
hard to investigate, 

The rationale of most learning theories is that principles can be 
worked out in the laboratory on simpler organisms, and then later 
applied with proper elaboration to more complicated non-laboratory 


e inadequacies of conventional theories are coming to be rec- 
ognized not only by those who deal with human beings in clinical 
and social Situations, but also by students of learning. Hilgard, 


who has himself done experimental research in this field, has 
sharply criticized current research in terms very similar to our own. 
A generally Satisfactory theory awaits a set of concepts which will 
° appropriate to all that is known about learning. While each 
major theorist believes his concepts to be the appropriate ones, 
fee Propriety often depends upon that theorist’s interest prima- 
rily in some Segment or aspect of the total learning situation. . . - 
e need a more Careful delineation of the kinds of learning which 
take place . . + and an acceptable fractionation of the aspects of 
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learning which make demands upon the theory. . . . It may be 
that the stage of advance has been reached when a return to nat- 
uralistic observations would help. . . . The inadequacy of con- 
temporary theories is most apparent in matters of motivational con- 
trol of learning. So many of the motives are personal . . . that a 
social psychology of learning would almost certainly be called for 
if a fresh start were made in the study of learning, beginning with 
behavior diaries or logs of the situations in which learning occurs. 
. . . The price paid for over-much experimentation with animals 
is to neglect the fact that human subjects are brighter, are able to 
use language—and probably learn differently because of these ad- 
vances over lower animals. It is time that we reinterpret what we 
mean by comparative psychology. It might mean about what it 
means in pharmacology. That is, the pharmacologist uses animal 
subjects in the try-out stages, to the extent that he finds that ani- 
mals react somewhat comparable to man. He rests finally, however, 
only when he has established his findings on man. A peculiar 
twist is sometimes given to psychological thinking which takes 
the form that a process, in order to be scientifically reputable, must 
be demonstrated to occur in lower animals. If it occurs only in 
man, it is excused away because man possesses verbal or related 
abilities. It would be better to reverse this viewpoint: only if a 
strable in human learning can also be demonstrated 


process demon 
ls is the comparative method useful in studying it. 


in lower animal 


Hilgard’s views are well worth noting because they represent the 
possibility, generally ignored today, of a future convergence of 


social psychology and learning theory. 
ORGANISM AND ENVIRONMENT 


The existence of biological and psychological interpretations of 
human behavior raise the question of the relative emphasis to be 
anism and environment. Laymen generally regard 


placed on org 
te and sharply opposed concepts, a view which has 


these as separa 
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. É s ] 
today been largely abandoned both by biologists and by socia 
scientists, 


To begin with, it is often difficult to determine clearly eng 3 
longs to an environment and what belongs to the moan re 
may sound surprising, for after all does not St ps A fos 
skin form part of the individual and everything outside 


i i sider 
part of the environment? The matter is not so simple. Con 
the following points: 


Taking literally the statement that the organism is hea oe rind 
surface and the environment outside it, one has to — ae 
that one should accordingly call the food before inges ect i 
of the environment and after ingestion a part of the ate mal 
would be a very strange logic, however, to regard K S j ee 
time as environment and at another time as part o! res ods 
merely because it is located in some internal cavity o res 
such as the stomach. Thus the criterion for being pa EREA 
environment or of the organism would merely concern the ae 
of an object in space... . Is it not more logical to np Pe 
content of the gastro-intestinal tract as oe is pike 
as part of the organism, that is, as an insinuation 5 eo S 
ment into the body? .. . To take another examp ck ae 
tegard urine, when it is in the bladder, as part of t a 
and after it passes the urethral orifice as part of the envir anid 
- +. What is the difference between a phagocyte and an 


> is not a sufficient criterion to 
ng belongs to the organism or to the enyi 
lations exist also in the case of geio, 
rd the symbiotic animal or plant as a pan 
ake the convergence of functions to mutua 
n of “belongingness” to the organism, e- 
ed to consider . . . the bacteria coli in the 
e individual, since these organisms probably 


ronment. Utilitarian re 
but we would Not rega 
of its symbiont. If we t: 
usefulness as a criterio 
we should be compel] 
intestines as Part of th 
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have a useful function in the digestion of cellulose. In that case 
one could state perhaps that the phagocytes belong to the organ- 
ism because they originate from the organism itself, while the 
bacteria do not derive from the organism. But the genetic deriva- 
tion itself is not an adequate criterion either. We would certainly 
hesitate to call the sputum a part of the organism or the egg a 


part of the hen." 


From such a statement it is clear that however distinct environment 
and organism are in common-sense usage, for biological purposes 
they are not entirely distinct and separate. Social scientists could 
ask with equal justification where in certain instances are the 
dividing lines between individuals and their social environments. 
For example, are the ideas which language embodies part of the 
individual who holds them or do they belong to the society? 

The argument—whether environment or organism is more im- 

ortant—is based on the incorrect view that the two are quite sepa- 
rate from each other. It is often reasoned, in a common-sense fash- 
ion, that: “Here is a person and here is his environment.” Or that 
the individual is “in” the environment: if the city is “environment,” 
the city-dweller is immersed in it. Actually, the individual and en- 
vironment are not distinct nor is one immersed in the other. They 
are relative and reciprocal to each other. 

This can be illustrated both on biological and on social levels. 
Thus to a cow, the cow’s digestive system being what it is, grass is 
a nutritious object. Trees, as environmental objects to cows, are 
things which yield protection from sun and rain. Grass and trees 
can be seen to be related in certain ways to cows because of the 
cow’s nature. The same objects are related in totally different ways 
to birds: grass is something that houses insects, or can be used in 
making nests; trees are landing places, protective objects, and sup- 
ports for nests. Along these general lines, biologists note that the 
“same” environment is different to the same animal at different 
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times according to whether it is hungry, tired, in heat, and so forth. 
On a social level, the reciprocal linkage between envirenment ard 
human individual is related to the selective nature of perception. 

The relationships of an organism to its surroundings are contin- 
uous, reciprocal, and indissoluble. Environments do not simply 
exist; they exist only in relation to the given organism. Conversely, 
the existence and functioning of the organism presuppose and 
require the appropriate environment. It is fruitless and inconse- 
quential to ask whether heredity or environment is the more impor- 
tant. The question itself does not make sense. Both are important 
and necessary. But to say that both are necessary is not to say that 
both determine behavior in the same way. Biologists point out that 
in the activities of the simplest organisms the connection between 
behavior and structure is relatively direct and stable, although even 
here an environment is always necessarily presupposed. As organ- 
isms become more complex and specialized, the relationship be- 
tween biological structures and forms of behavior become less 
direct, less stable, more variable, Moreover, as organisms grow more 
complex they have a tendency to be increasingly influenced by 
that part of their environment which is constituted by the presence 
and actions of other organisms. The human organism is so complex 
and the possible range of its behavior so great that human be- 
havior cannot be accounted for in terms of structural variations. 
The crucial factors in human behavior have to do with man’s mem- 
bership in groups and with the learning of symbols, 


MATERIALS FOR DISCUSSION 


“The immediate cause of revolution is always the growth of 
‘repression’ of the main instincts of the majority of society, and the 


impossibility of obtaining for these instincts the necessary minimum 
of satisfactions.’—P. Sorokin. 
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. . . it is reasonable enough to suppose that the sensitive or- 
ganism of the human infant would register the effects of experi- 
ences related to body security and well-being or to insecurity and 
lack of personal care. Once registered, these experiences . . . 
would be expected to foster responses of positive grouping on the 
one hand, or of negative resistance or withdrawal on the other. 
These early mechanisms of reaction might then readily gain mo- 
mentum so as to alter or even to distort the succeeding phases of 


personality development.’—M. Ribble. 


“Of special interest in the study of learning is the direct com- 
parison of animals with humans, by some method which is fair to 
both, for example, the mastery of a spatial maze. When two mazes 
of exactly the same pattern are employed . . . the results show 
remarkable similarity. The human being is not head and shoulders 
above the animal, as one might guess - - - He makes not quite as 
many blind-alley entrances, and the total time he requires for mas- 
tering the problem is shorter, but on the whole he is not as superior 
as we might like to think. This finding again points to the basic 
nature of the learning process and shows its similarity in different 
organisms.’—W. N. Kellogg. 

“In the past it [multiple sclerosis] has been ascribed to syphilis, 
to a related spirochete, to a virus disease, to chronic lead poisoning, 


and to many other causes, all of which proves our ignorance.”— 


J.M. Nielsen. 
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ideals and, 171 
specific and, 171 
See also Central role. 
“Generalized other,” 176ff. 
definition of, 177-8 
development of, 176-7 
internalized conversation and, 
197-200, 249-52 
moral standards and, 179-82 
and self, 197-8, 200 
Geocentrism, 188 
George, W. H., 201 
Gesell, A., 130, 156, 157-8, 161 
Gestures 
conventional definition of, x 57 


Gestures—Continued : 
instrumental use of, by child, 
140-2 
language of, 141 ” 
as symbols, 44-6 
Gettys, W., 417, 481, 482, 508 
Gibbs, C. A., 274, 302 
Glick, C., 482 
Goals, 97-8 
Goldstein, K., 116, 117, 118, 120, 
123, 130, 131,225, 234, 302 
Goldworth, S., 332-3 
Goodenough, F., 94-6, 103, 203 
Gough, H. G., 381 
Gouldner, A., 338, 353, 354 
Granet, M., 262 
Greek logic, 250 
Green, A. W., 371, 380, 381 
Grinker, R. R., 381 
Group identification, 252ff. 
internalized audience and, 252-5 


t 


membership, reference groups, 
and, 253-5 f £ 

Group problems, resolution of, 
189 


Groups, social 
emotions and, 89-91 
goals and, 97-8 
language of, 32-9 
membership in, 253 
memory and, 81-3 
perception and, 64-9 
personal disorganization and, 
335ff» 456-60 
reference to, 253-5 
secondary, 252f. 
See ae aiat social; Crowds; 
Race; Roles; Thought. 
Guérard, A., 233 
Gulls, black-headed, perception of, 
75-6 
Gurvitch, C. D., 262, 263 


Haggerty, L., 161 
Halbwachs, M., 104 


Hamilton, G. V., 352, 442, 45° 

Handman, M., 327 

Hénfmann, E, 225, 234, 235 

Harrower, M. R., 181, 183, 184 

Hartley, E. L., 103, 235) 248, 254, 
262, 263, 264, 276, 304, 353» 
404, 406, 415, 416, 417 

Hartmann, G. W., 82, 103 

Hartshorne, H., 298, 303 

Hayakawa, S. Less 

Head, H., 60, 113, 114, 115, 116, 
119, 120, 124, 126, 129, 130, 
131, 145 

Henschel, A., 353 

Here and now, animal limitation to, 


15 
Hilgard, E. R., 526-7, 532 
Hiller, E., 36, 45-6, 47, 59 69 6% 
184, 304 
Hogan, H. P., 102 
Holmes, O. W., 261 
Hook, S., 59 
Homosexuality, 374 422-5 
Hormones, 419-21 
Horney, K., 379» 381 
Horowitz, E. L., 200, 202, 203, 402, 
416, 417 
Horowitz, R. E., 401, 492, 
Hudgins, C. V., 214-5, 234 
Hughes, E. C., 304, 354 
Hulett, T. E., 354 
Hull, C. L., 99, 100, 193» 104, 153, 
160, 213-4, 215, 234 
Hunger 
deprivation and, 345-6 
social patterning of, 514-8 
Hunt, J. McV., 104, 225) 234» 326, 
327, 328, 352, 354, 380 381, 
532 
Huxley, J» 29 
Hypnotism, 99-100 
disorganization and, 336-7 
voluntary behavior and, 214 


Hysteria, 369 


416 
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“I” See Internalized conversation. 
Identification 

of child with objects, 194 

of races, 399-408 


self-, 166 
of sexes, 426-34 
Ideolo; 


racial, 395-7, 409-11 
rationalization and, 309-10 
reform movements and, 
4778 
sexual, 445-8 
unrest and, 458-60 
Imagery, erotic, 434ff- 
Imitation, 139-40 
Impotence, 441-3 
Indirect and direct contact, and race 
prejudice, 402-8 
Indissociation, 193-4 
Inferiority complex, 278 
Inhelder, B., 162 
Insects 
biological differentiation among, 


474 


communication between, 7-8 
communities of, 4 
cooperation among, 4ff- 
division of labor among, 5ff- 
instincts in, 5ff- 
learning among, 6-7 
social, 3ff. 
Instincts, 520-2 
Internalized audience, 249-54. See 
also Internalized conversation. 
Internalized conversation, 197-9. See 
also “Generalized other”; Inter- 
nalized audience; Logic; Self; 


Thought. 

Interpenetration of themes. See 
Schizophrenia. 3 

Introspection, aphasia and, 114-6, 
124-5 

Introversion and extroversion, 294, 


295 
Inversion, homosexuality and, 422-5 
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Isaacs, S. S., 432, 450 
Isolated children, 105-7 


Jenkins, W., 275, 302, 304 
Jenness, A., 104 

Jews, 390-1, 397, 404, 406 
Johnson, G. B., 482 

Jones, E., 303 

Jordan, L., 60 

Judd, C. H., 34, 59, 61, 103, 234 
Jung, C., 294, 295, 303 


Kanner, L., 426-9, 433, 450-1 
Kasanin, J., 225, 234, 235, 236 
Katz, D., 29, 104, 406 

Keller, Helen, case of, 108-12 

Kellogg, L. A., 20, 25, 28, 29, 139, 
160, 161 

Kellogg, T., 365 

Kellogg, W. N., 20, 25, 28, 29, 139, 
160, 161, 531 

Keys, A., 353 

Keyser, C. J., 201 

Kinesthetic mass, 366ff. 

Kinsey, A. C., 54, 312, 326, 429, 
436, 437, 438, 442, 444-5, 
447) 449, 450, 451 

Kirkman, 75, 76 

Klapp, O. É., 483 

Klein, D. B., 327 

Klein, M., 432, 433, 450 

Klineberg, O., 36, 37, 6o, 90, 102, 
103, 104, 379, 520, 531 

Kluckhohn, ri wea è is 

Köhler, W., 10-13, 15-8, 24, 28, 29 

Komarovsky, M., 353, 354 

Kroeber, A. L., 263, 264 


aguna, G. M. de, 6o, 61, 142, 143- 
4, 160, 161 
Landis, C., 225-6, 234, 236 


Langer, S. K., 27, 28, 60, 61 
Langfeld, H. S., 532 


Language 
basic process of, 204-8 ; 
behavioral consequences of Jack 
of, 23ff., 105-28 
group bases of, 32ff. 
impairment of, 105-28, 224-9 
learning of, 134-59 
nature of, 22, 39ff. 
cial, 35-6 
agit and, 2o0aff., 237-61 
See also Behavior systems; Sym- 
bols; Verbal organization of be- 
havior. 
La Piere, R., 275, 302, 482, 494, 


507 
Larrabee, H. A., 236 
Latif, K., 141, 160, 161 
Lazarsfeld, M., 347, 351-2, 353 
Leadership 
in crowds, 492-4 
in a military situation, 276-7 
traits and, 274-7 
Learning 
of emotional behavior, 92-6 
among insects, 6-7 
of language, 134-59 
of race prejudice, 401 ff. 
of racial identification, 399-401 
of roles, 167, 175-6 
of self-awareness, 192ff- 
of sex behavior, 282-5, 426ff. 
Learning theory 
inadequacies of, 525-7 
language and, 525-7 
Le Bon, G., 481, 507 
Lee, A. M., 482, 507 
Lee, D. D., 263 j oue 
Legal testimony, psycho! ogy of, 85- 
EEA D., Ben? 
Lenin, N., 462, 463, 481, 494 
Lerner, E., 179-80, 183-4, 187-8, 
202 
Levels of aspiration, and social class, 
340-3 
Levine, J. M., 82, 102 


Levison, D. J., 232, 235 
Lewin, K., 281, 303, 318, 326, 327, 
© 332, 35% 
Lewis, M. M., 37; 60, 61, 144, 145° 
7, 157-8, 160, 161, 317, 326, 


327 
Liddell, H. S., 330, 352, 354 
Liebman, J. L., 449 
Lind, A. W., 417-8 
Lindesmith, A. R., 29, 531, 532 
Linton, R., 166-7, 183, 184, 278, 


303 
Lippitt, R., 276 
Lippmann, W., 291, 303 
Listening, 205 
Locke, A., 418 
Logic 
cultural relativity of, 249-51 
systematic thinking and, 217{f- 
Looking-glass self, 195-6 
Lorimer, F., 61, 153, 160 
Loyalty. See Allegiance. 

Luria, A., 73-4, 86-8, 102, 103, 104, 

213, 215, 234, 333» 336-7) 


Lynd, R. S., 104, 301, 302, 338, 


351-2, 353: 354 481 


Macaulay, E., 181, 184 
MacKinnon, D. W., 532 

Malamud, W., 369, 381 
Malinowski, B., 262, 451, 452, 532 
Malthus, R., 261 
Manic-depressive, 362 

Mannheim, K., 262, 263, 326 
Maritain, J., 251 

Marital roles, conflict in, 339 
Martin, C. E., 449, 457 


Marx, K., 263 
Masculine tole, 166, 171 | 
confusion of, with femininity, 
282-5 


dissociation and, 350-1 
failure in, 346-8 
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Masculinity, loss of, 346 
Masochism, 423 
Mason, M., 131 
Mass behavior, significance of, 484 
See also Crowds; Panic; Propa- 
ganda; Reform movements; 
Religious movements; Revolu- 
tion; Riots; Rumors. 
Masserman, J. H., 327-8, 330-1, 352 
Masson-Oursel, P., 250, 262, 263 
Masturbation, 438-9 
Maternal instinct, 521-2 
Maugham, W. S., 101 
Maurer, D., 60 
May, M., 298, 303 
Mayhew, H., 381 
McCarthy, D., 160, 161-2 
McCook, H. C., 28 
“Me.” See Internalized conversation. 
Mead, G. H., 61, 175-6, 177-8, 183, 
184, 197-8, 200, 202, 203, 263 
Mead, M., 102, 104 
Meade, G. G., 261 
Meaning, 54 
convergence of 
148-52 
generalization and, 54 
learning, 134-6 
See also Language; Signs; Sym- 
bols. 
Means and ends, in roles, 271-2 
Mechanisms, behavior. See Adapta- 
tions, symbolic. 
Meenes, M., 407, 416 
Membership group, 253 
Memory, 81ff- 
in children, 86-8 
content of, 81-3 
limitations of sub-human, 83-4 
manner of, 83 
signs and, 81 
social factors and, 81-4 
verbal organization of, 84-6 
Merton, R. K., 244, 262, 263, 304 . 
Messerschmidt, R., 153-4, 160 
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child and adult, 
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Metonymic thinking. See Schizo- 
phrenia. 

Mickelsen, O., 353 

Miles, C. C., 452 


Military role, 269-71, 276-7, 279- 
8 


O 
Mills, C. W., 239, 251, 262, 263, 
264, 304, 315, 316, 325, 326, 

328 


Mimicry, in emotional behavior, 92 
Mind 
dualism of, 210-11 
reification, 210-11 
Misunderstanding. See Pseudo-com- 
munication; Understanding. 
Mob. See Crowds. 
Mobility. See Class, social. 
oney, concept of, 135-6 
Moore, W. E., 262, 263 
Moral ideas 
development of, in 
180-2 
differences in, by class, 181 
Moreno, J. L., 416 
Morris, C. W., 42, 6o, 61, 201, 233- 
4, 261 
Moss, F. A., 29 
Motives, 307, 312-7 
avowal and imputation of, 312ff. 
Causes and, 314-7 
needs and, 522-4 
Projection of, 


children, 


13- 
understanding of $ 16-7 
vocabularies of, 315-6 
See also Projection; Rationaliza- 

tion, 

Munn, N., 86, 103 

Murchison, Gres, 
urngin, 72 
urphy, G., 82, 102, 180, 182, 

183, 184, 189," 202, 203, 
26 Ts 297, 302, 303, 304-5, 
shy, Pow? 37% 380, 532 
Murphy, L. B, 102, 180, 183, 184 
189, 202, 532 i 


Murray, H. A., 305 
Musical taste, 68-9 
Myrdal, G., 412, 415. 416, 418° 
Myth 
black baby, 392-3 
drop of blood, 390, 391-2 


Nagel, E., 230, 235 
Names, discovery of, by child, 142-3 
Navaho language and thought, 
245-7 é 
azi 
concentration camps, 347-9. See 
also Counter-revolution. 
Necessary conditions, 513-8 
Need 
biological and social, 522-3 
concept of, 522-4 
social emergence of 523-4 
Negro, 385ff. 
social types of, 296 
Neuroses, 368-71 
causes of, 370-1 
disorganization and, 333-4 
etiology of, 370-1 
experimental, 330-1 
perchas and, 368 
types of, 368-70 
Newcomb, T., 102, 103, 180, 183, 
184, 189, 202, 235, 248, 254, 
262, 263, 264, 276, 304, 353, 
406, 415, 416, 417, 532 
New Guinea natives, color percep- 
tions of, 67 
Nielsen, J. M., 379, 531 
Normality. See Abnormality. 


Oakden, E., 162 
Objective reference of language, 
144-5 
learning of, by child, 145-6 
Objectivity, 186-90 
criticism and, 187, 189 
egocentrism and, 186-9 
of scientists, 190 
self and, 199-200 


Occupational roles. See Class, social; 
Feminine roles; Labor leader; 
Masculine role; Military role; 
Saleslady role; Taxi-dancer; Un- 
employment. 
Old age 
disorganization and, 339-49 
impotence in, 443 
Opiate addiction, 518-9 
Organic psychoses, 361-2 
Organism and environment, 527-3° 
Orgasm, control of, 435-8 


$% 


Page, J. D., 363, 364, 368, 380 
Palaung, 44 
Panic, 331-2, 495-7 
Paranoia, 362-3 
theory of, 366 
Paresis, 361, 365 
Park, R. E., 61, 129, 482, 507» 
508 
Parsons, T., 184, 305, 328, 354 
Parten, M. B., 173, 183 
Pavlov, I. P., 330, 352 
Pearl, R., 532 
Pearson, K., 261 
Penis envy, 433-4 
Perception, 64ff. 
children’s 72-4, 149°52+ See also 
Egocentrism. 
complex, 71-2 
interferences in, 67-8 
limitations of sub-human, 748 
non-mechanical character of, 64 
69 
non visual, 68-9 
prejudice and, 78-9 
toles and, 165-7 
selective, 65 
signs and, 81 
social patterning of, 64-9 
verbal organization of, 69-72 
Personal organization 
appraisal of, 297-39! 
basic roles and, 279-82 
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Personal organization—Continued 
cultural variation of, 288-90 
genetic development of, 266-7 
social structure and, 288-90 
typing of, 293-7 
See also Adaptations, symbolic; 
“Generalized other”; Self. 
Personality. See Personal organiza- 
tion. 
Personality appraisal, 297-301 
Personality tests, 298-301 
Personality typing, 293-7 
Piaget, J., 119, 162, 1723) 173» 


174, 180-1, 183, 185, 187, 
194, 203, 211-2, 234 236, 
364 

Play, 173-6 


Poincaré, H., 56 
Pomeroy, W. B., 449; 451 
Postman, L., 103 
Prasard, J., 508 : 
Predatory code of sex behavior, 
447- 
Prejudice. See Bias; Race. 
Pre-linguistic experience, 211 
524-5 
Processes, symbolic. See Adapata- 
tions, symbolic. 
Projection, 306, 307, 310-1 
anthropomorphism and, 188 
in aphasics, 119-20 
in child, 194 
of motives, 313-4 
understanding and, 190-1 
See also Projective tests. 
Projective tests, 298, 299-301 
Propaganda, 499-506 
limitations of, 503-6 
revolution and, 463-4, 466-8, 


-2, 267, 


505-6 
social change and, 499/f- 
sub-, 505 
techniques of, 501-3 
Pseudo-communication, 46-7 
Psychasthenia, 369 
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Psychoanalysis, 290, 307, 314, 315 
and misconception of child’s sex 
behavior, 432-4 
Psychoneuroses. See Neuroses. 
Psychoses, 350ff. 
alcoholic, 361 
causes of, 361, 364-7 
functional, 362-7 
neuroses and, 368 
organic, 361-2 
subnormality and, 359-60 
See also Schizophrenia. 
Pupillary reflex and voluntary be- 
havior, 214-5 


Race 
classification of, 
common-sense, 389-91 
scientific, 384-9 
definition of, 384-9 
jokes concerning, 397-8 
Race epithets, 397-8 
Race fictions, 389-93 
Race identification, 399-401 
Race ideology, 395-7 
assumptions and stereotypes in, 
396-7 
leaming of, 399ff. 
white, in U. S., 395-6 
ce prejudice, 401-8. See also Bias. 
ace roles, 399-401, 408-13 
chmanova, A., 507 


Rashkie’ and revolution, 464-9 


c 9-10 
see movements and, 455 
teform movements and, 474-8 


See also Definitio A 
A : 
Reference groups, ayes. situation. 


Reflex 
patellar, 266 


pupillary, and Voluntary behavior, 
214-5; i 


Reflex—Continued 
role and, 164-5 $ 
Reform movements, 474-8 
Regression, 321-2 
Reification 
of mind, 210-1 
of self, 200 
Reitman, B., 381-2 
Release, and daydreaming, 323 
Religious movements, 470-4 
revolutionary movements and, 47° 
Remarque, E. M., 270, 302 
Repression, 306, 307, 322 
Révész, G., 29 
Revivals as crowd behavior, 490-1 
Revolution, 289, 46off. 
class situation and, 460-70 
conditions for, 460-3 
counter-, 469-70 
new doctrines and, 466-9 
propaganda and, 463-4, 466-8, 
505-6 
radicals and, 464-9 
religious movements and, 470 
Russian, 464ff. 7 
Revolutionary doctrine, dissemina- 
tion of, 466-9 
Ribble, M. A., 531, 532 
Riots, 494-5 
Roberts, H., 68, 102 
Rogers, C. R., 281-2, 303 
Roles 
adaptation to, 278-9 
ascribed, 278-9 
assumed, 278-9 
attitudes and, 267-71 
central, 279-80 
classification and, 164-6 
conception of, 169-70 
conflicting, 337-8 
counter-, 166, 170 
definition of, 166, 168-9 
personal, 167-8 
development of self and, 196ff. 
failures in basic, 346-9 


Roles—Continued 
fxation of, 290 
general, 171, 279-91 
“generalized other” and, 176ff- 
ideals and, 171 
learning of, 167, 175-6 
loss of, 339-40 
means and ends and, 271-2 
perception and, 165-7 
peripheral, 279 
personal organization and, 267ff- 
play and, 173-6 
racial, 399-401, 408-13 
recruitment into, 278-9 
segmental, 171 
sex, 282-5, 425ff- 
traditional, 166-7 
traits and, 273-7 
unco-ordinated, 338-9 
understanding and 190-1 
Romantic code of sex behavior, 446, 
447-8 
Rorschach test, 300-1 
Rosenzweig, S., 319, 322, 327» 328 
Rumor, 497-9 
Russell, E. S., 75, 102, 104 
Russian revolution, 464ff., 486ff- 
Ryan, T. A., 27-8, 233 


Sadism, 423 

Saleslady role, 268-9 

Sandburg, Carl, 64-5, 101 

Sanford, R. N., 232, 235 

Sapir, E., 32, 59 

Scheerer, M., 123, 130, 131 

Scheler, M., 263 

Schiller, J. C. von, 201 

Schizophrenia, 224-9, 363-4 
characteristics of, 224 
intellectual impairment in, 224-8 
regression in, 228 
thinking in, 224-9 

Schneirla, T., 7, 28, 29 

Schuetz, A., 305 
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Schuman, F., 483 
Scientific method, 229-32, 316 
and objectivity, 190 
Sears, R. S., 307, 326, 327, 328 
Seeman, M., 400, 416, 418 
Segmental movements. See Reform 
movements. 
Self 
absence of, in infants, 192 
body and, 193-4 
central roles and, 280-2. See also 
Roles, racial, sex, and other. 
definition of, 199 
development of, 192ff- 
“generalized other” and, 197-8 
looking-glass, 195-6 
non-self and, 194-5 
reification of, 200 
taking role of others and, 196-9 
use of pronouns and, 194-5 
verbal behavior and, 199-200 
Self-awareness. See Self. 
Self-consciousness, 195-6 
Self-control. See Voluntary behavior. 
Self-criticism, 187 
Self-esteem. See Adaptations, sym- 
bolic; Disorganization; Projec- 
tion; Rationalization; Self. 
Self-identification. See Race roles; 
Roles; Self; Sex roles. 
Self-preservation, 520-1 
Sellin, T., 354-5 
Sensorimotor intelligence, 211-2 
Seward, G. H., 282-4, 303, 442, 
450, 452 
Sex 
changes in 
478-80 
s vocabulary of, 430-1 
ex act, conceptions of, eB 
Sex behavior z 4438 
of children, 426-31 
codés of, 445-8 
conceptions of, 443-8 
erotic imagery and, 434ff. 


attitude toward, 
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Sex behavior—Continued 
evolutionary picture of, 419-21 
Tomie 422-5 
impotence and frigidi in, 441-3 
inhibiting and fadllttsting stimuli 
__ for, 439-41 
inversion in, 422-5 
masturbation as, 438-9 
misconceptions of child’s, 431-4 
orgasm control in, 435-8 
romantic code of, 446, 447-8 
and social class, 430 
vocabulary of, 430-1 
Sex codes, 445-8 
Sex deprivation, 346 
Sex differences, learning of, 426-31 
Sex roles 
confusion of, 282-5 
differentiation of basic, 426ff. 
learning of, 425ff. 
Sexual fantasy. See Imagery, erotic. 
Shaffer, L., 326 
Shared behavior, 32ff. 
Sheldon, W, H., 293, 303 
herif, M., 102, 104, 202, 203, 253, 
a 303, 345, 353, 401; 416, 
410, m Ty iy o 
e T a 483, 489, 507 
hinn, M 


Conditional re 
3 onse and, 39-40 
Conventional, se » 39-4 


logans 
in crowd behavior, 88- 
propaganda and, SS 


Social change 
new rationalization and, 
social Psychology of, 45 = 
unrest and, 456-65 


Social class. See Class, social. 

Social distance scale, 403-5 

Social heritage ‘ ; 
absence of, among lower animals, 


19ff- 
biological and, 32-3 
language and, 32-5 
writing and, 207 
Social movements, 455ff- 
Social patterning $ 
of emotion, 89-91 
of goal behavior, 97-8 
of memory, 81-4 
of perception, 64-9 
Social structure 
personality and, 288-90 
organization of roles as, 338-9 
Social types, 296-7 
Social unrest 
discontent and, 456-8 
new ideologies and, 458-60 
Social world, collapse of, 343-5 
Socialization, 134ff- 
Sociocentrism, 189. See Ethnocen- 
trism. 
Socio-economic strata. See Class, 
social, 
Solomon Islanders, 37 
Sorokin, P., 263, 530 , 
Space, infant’s sensorimotor notion 
of, 211-2 
Special languages, 35-6 
Specific pome role vs. gen- 
eral, 171 
Speech 
egocentric, 208-9 
instrumental use of, 
146-7 
internalized. See Internalized con- 
versation. 
listening-comprehension and, 205- 
6 


140-2, 


for oneself, 205 
for others, 205 
Spiegel, J. P., 381 


Spranger, E., 294, 303 
Stereotypes 
(personality, 290-300 
propaganda and, 502 
racial, 396ff. 
See also Classification; Concepts; 
Categorical attitudes; Race. 
Stern, B. J., 418 
Stern, W., 157-8, 162, 203 
Stevens, S. S., 393 
Stimuli, sexual} inhibiting and 
stimulating, 439-41 
Stoddard, L., 415 
Strauss, A. L., 509 
Strong, S. M., 296, 303, 305 
Structuralists and  functionalists, 
comparison of, 364ff- 
Sturt, M., 162 
Sub-human behavior 
emotion in, 96-7 
limitations of, 15ff. 
memory in, 83-4 
perception in, 74-8 
significance of, 25-7 
Sub-human culture, 
19-20 
Sublimation, 306, 321 
Subnommality, 357-9 
Sub-propaganda, 505 
Substitute stimuli, 39-41 
Sufficient conditions. See Necessary 
conditions; Causes. 
Suggestibility, 153-4 
in children, and self-control, 153-4 
hypnotism and, 99-100 
Suicide, 343-4, 348 
Sullivan, H. S., 352 
Sutherland, E. H., 382 
Sweet, W. S., 483 
Symbolic control of behavior, 99- 
100. See also Hypnotism; 
guage; Roles; Signs; Symbols. 
Symbolic environments, 48ff- 
Symbolic reference, acts of. See 
Aphasia. 


absence of, 
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Symbol-stealing, 464 
Symbols, 4off- 
conventional signs as, 40-1 
derivation of term, 44 
gestures as, 44-6 
linguistic, characteristics of, 42 
non-linguistic, 41-2 
shared nature of, 43-4 
See also Gestures; Language; 
Signs; Speech; Writing; Verbal 
organization of behavior. 
Szeminska, A., 162 


Taine, H., 138-9, 148-9, 151, 160 
Tauber, E. S., 452 
Taxi dancer, role of, 272 
Taylor, H. L., 353 
Taylor, L., 380 
Taylor, W., 321, 327 
Terman, L. M., 452 
Thematic Apperception Test, 299- 
300. See also Personality tests; 
Projective tests. 
Thomas, W. I., 183, 185, 355, 450, 
451, 452, 523 
Thompson, E. T., 417 
Thorndike, E. L., 29 
Thought 
aphasic, 125-8, 223-4 
in children, 220-3 
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